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PREFACE 


I vory elephants, brass bells, and gold brocade are not the only 
things a traveller takes home from India. He will have stored 
away, in his mind, a picture of the country. And if he writes 
about India, it is to hold up this picture for others to see. For 
which reason, every traveller’s account must bear the invisible 
sub-title, My India, with a peculiar emphasis on the my. 

The reader is entitled to ask, ‘Who is behind this my? Why did 
he go to India? From what viewpoint did he draw this picture?’ 

My husband and I were both born in places with exotic names; 
I in Hankow, China, where my father was in business, and he in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Perhaps that is why we are both lured by 
places with strange names. Or it may be that the same set of 
fames perched on our cradles at birth and decreed, ‘You will 
always want to see the far places of the earth.’ 


In any case, we spent most of World War II in India, but we 
were war workers then, and scarcely strayed from the city of 
Calcutta. Six years after the war, we decided to return as common 
travellers, to ‘set sail for the countries of India’, using the words 
ot Columbus in a letter to the Queen of Spain, that we too ‘might 
see what they were like, the lands and the peoples, and might seek 

out and Imow the nature of everything that is there’. A goal as 
impossible for us, of course, as for him. ^ 

Any simUarity bettveen ourselves and Columbus must end here 
except as every traveUer, famous or obscure, is a discoverer* 
Columbus, heroic, with his three Uitle ships. We, harassed with 

Jun^, and were then seven, four, and uvo. Indeed, because of 
^em, we almost did not leave our home in Berkeley California 

children wandering through India? 
t>phoid, dysenter>’, and worse are everywhere 
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endemic. Only in the main cities and resorts are there ‘all the 
facilities’, schools, hospitals, hotels. Western-style houses for rent. 

We agreed finally that my husband would do the wandering and 
take pictures which, since he is a trained photographer, was what 
he most wanted to do. I and the children were to stay in a ‘safe’ 
city, like Bombay or Madras. ‘Looking at India out of a nursery 
window,’ I said philosophically, ‘is better than not looking at all.’ 
But my thoughts were not philosophical; I wanted to see much 
more of India than a safe city. 

One warm July day we started eastward for England, on the 
first leg of the journey, with the children, nine pieces of mis¬ 
matched luggage, the doll family, and a child’s folding stroller. 
For a time, Europe seemed as far as we would get. 

The India-bound ships were full. The earliest passage obtainable 
was in December, four months away. We bought a little English 
Ford, and gave the car its head so that we might amble in a 
leisurely way through England, France, and Italy imtil sailing 
time, when we planned to sell it. Crossing the Alps in a snowstorm, 
a truck skidded into the car and bashed in its side, but did not 
cause any damage to us. Worse, we discovered that regulations 
forbade our selling the car in Europe. We had to export it to India, 
adding a ton of weight to what was already too much baggage, 
but we trusted that we could sell it there without too much 
difficulty. 

Somewhat chagrined by our poor planning, we boarded a ship 
bound for Bombay at Gibraltar and foimd that our fellow- 
passengers were nearly all Indians. From them we learned that, 
by chance, both a means to see India and a guiding-thread had 
been put into our hands. 

The means was the car we had tried so hard to get rid of; the 
guiding-thread, the Indian road. It was a beaten earth road for 
the most part. Sometimes, it smoothed into black macadam. 
Sometimes, it splintered into ruts and potholes, as though mali¬ 
ciously tom to pieces. For half a year we followed that road through 
the length of India, past fields and villages, and cities both living 
and dead; over hill, over dale; through deserts and forests and 
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mountains, in the heat of the sun and cold of the snow. We held 
the road tightly, a thread in our hands, rarely straying from it. 
On it was strung, like so many beads, what we saw and what 
happened. 

At the end, this journey seemed like a plain enough string of 
beads. For above all, the road is the scene of the ordinar>', the 
commonplace, the everyday. A road traveller cannot delve deeply 
into the life of a country. He looks, and what he sees are every¬ 
day things—a man behind his plough, a woman at a well, a village 
market. We saw many marvels too—the Ajanta Caves, the carvings 
of Mahabaiipuram, a maharajah's procession with elephants 
caparisoned in cloth of silver. Yet, the commonplaces of India 
were equally marvellous to us. 

Outside the big cities of India there does not exist that network 

of concrete highways, inns, restaurants, hotels, filling stations, and 

travel agents that makes travel in America and Europe simple. 

Much of a traveller’s time and attention necessarily focuses on his 

own daily life. The next meal, a night’s shelter, even replacing a 

lost needle to dam clothes—these become fairly grave matters. 

My husband exclaimed, ‘Why, that cart is puUed by a camel V 

but he was thinking at the same time, ‘Have we enough boiled 

drinking water to last the day?’ I said, ‘That must be the dome of 

the Taj Mahal,’ but in my mind was also, ‘Lucky, we reached Agra 

today—now I can buy a needle before the rip in my shirt gets much 
larger.’ 


With our bedding, pots and pans, water cans, baggage and 
children, we came to resemble and feel more kinship with the 
&psy caravans that shared the road with us than with the conven- 
nonal of foreign tourists. Road travel in India with no 

how to ^ks to offer advice was a continuous process of dis- 
^ which is why I have often described it 

iourTet^hw ’ “ “ India, both the 

loimey and the )oumeymg, as it happened in everyday fashion. 

But how, the reader may ask, ‘can an “everyday” iotLey lead 

to anythmg so abstract as “a picture in the m2^d”?' 

won ered too, and asked questions about India both of people 
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and of books. I travelled the Indian road again many times in 
asking those questions and in the writing of this book. Like a 
magician’s rope, the road seemed to have magical properties. It 
could rise straight up into the air. One could shinny up to a point 
where a view of India was possible. And it is this view that I have 
called the many-storeyed house. 
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ake up! Oh, hurry!’ A child shouted in my ear, my 
sheet was jerked off, and I sat up in the bunk. 

‘What—why—is the ship sinking?’ Something was 
amiss. For days our lungs had breathed, our hearts beaten in time 
to the ship’s engines. The engines were silent now and my heart 
uncertain, like a singer caught on a high note when the accom¬ 
panist walks away. 

‘We’re sailing into Bombay harbour, that’s what. Oh, please, 
wake up!’ and Jamini skipped back to the exciting scenes on deck. 

I did not wake up then or all the rest of the day, although my 
bodily likeness slipped out of bed, dressed, and climbed up to 
B deck, which was crowded with well-dressed strangers. Their 
faces were those of our fellow passengers, and I realized that I 
too must look different in what the children call ‘city clothes’. 
That we were already half strangers to each other foretold the 
breaking up of our tight little shipboard world. 

Most of the men dressed in new English business suits, but 
some wore the Indian high-necked tunic and white trousers like 
nding breeches. The women in gauze saris fluttered across the 
deck like distracted moths, thin gold bangles jingUng softly, 
^hildren ran from railing to parents to report on islands, warships 
ymg the Indian tricolour of green, white, and saffron, fishing 
three-cornered sails, and the white pUot boat drawing 

Some of the women, and men also, wept quietly. To Indians 
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their land has a special holiness; perhaps each passenger felt like 
a child returning to the arms of a waiting mother. The old man 
who leaned on the railing beside me pursed his lips towards the 
great buildings and green hills approaching us slowly. ^There. 
The Gateway of India,’ he said. I looked eagerly. TraveUers 
reach San Francisco by sailing through the Golden Gate, and I 
was sure the Gateway of India, whatever it was, must be very 
exotic. With some help I found it, a marble triumphal arch at the 
water’s edge, that might have blown over from a London park. 

Important personages disembark there. 

Our ship was to dock at Ballard Pier. A great crowd was waiting 
—fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, aunts and cousins of 
our passengers. Indians seem to have many relatives, and feel 
close even to those of distant degree. The women were gaily 
dressed in sani, the men in white. Garlands of tinsel, marigolds, 
and tuberoses were looped on their arms, and they pressed the 
palms of their hands together like children at bedtime prayers. 
It is the Indian gesture for greeting, thanksgiving, and departure. 
When the ship was close enough, garlands flew through the air to 

eager hands stretched over the railings. 

‘Krishna!’ ‘Prakash!’ ‘Bapul’ ‘Ma!’ The last, affectionately, to a 

sweet-faced mother. 

Greetings, tears, and flowers mingled. Pier and ship met with a 
shudder, and the gangway, like a wooden tentacle, slid down to 
link us to India. Brown wiry men ran out of the Customs shed, 
hitching loincloths, and twisting rags around their heads to keep 
sweat out of their eyes. Almost at once the ship, winches scream¬ 
ing, began to disgorge cargo and suitcases on to their backs, 

shoulders, and the tops of their heads. 

‘John, I can’t see Keshab. Do you think he’s forgotten to meet 
the ship?’ Keshab is a good friend from Calcutta who had written 
that he now worked in Bombay and would ‘take care of us’. That 
sounded reassuring. The closer we drew to India the more helpless 

we felt. , ,, , • , • 

My husband said, ‘Don’t worry. He’s probably drinking tea 

somewhere. Keshab has more sense than to stand m the sun 
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through all the business of clearing Customs and Immigration, 
which will take hours.’ Keshab is a chemist, trained in England, 
very sensible and scientific-minded. 

The other passengers, arms twined around bundles and wilted 
garlands, began to stream down the gangway. Our special friends 
paused to say good-bye. 

‘Come visit me in Belgaum!’ Nath Pai had studied law in 
England, and was returning to run for political office. 

‘See you in Delhi!* Ashok and Bammi had new American 
engineering degrees in their pockets, and would be job hunting in 
New Delhi, the capital. 

Sushila held her sari end across her mouth to muffle her sobs. 
In Paris she had married an Indian fellow student, of a religion 
different from her own, against her parents’ wishes. Although they 
had long since written their forgiveness, she both dreaded and 
longed for their embraces. 

Perhaps all the students felt a little like this, coming home. 
In the years away they had changed, not only growing taller, but 
becoming American or European in their outlook. Would they fit 
back into their more or less traditional famUy life? How would it 
be for them in the new India? They had confided their worries 
and hopes to us, without realizing, as we did, that from now on 
they would be citizens of two worlds, India and the West, never 
completely at home in either. But at this moment, they only 
thought how good it was to come home. Ever since the Gulf of 
Aden, they had somehow become more and more ‘Indian’, taking 
off like an uncomfortable woollen overcoat the reserve they had 
worn in the northern climates. 

‘Good-bye!’ 

‘Good-bye!’ 

■No, Irene and John. You must say namaste now.’ 

Namaste, then. I forget what it means.’ 

“I bow to you.” And good-bye means-?’ 

_Uh (I reflected a moment)—- “God be with you.” ’ 

1 hen namaste and good-bye. We wUl be always thinking of 
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When they were gone and we were the last on board, we felt 
alien and alone, without even one friend to meet us. The three little 
girls stampeded merrily across the deck collecting fallen garlands. 
Bronwen had half a dozen around her neck, her face a small fresh 
flower in the middle. 

The Customs shed was a scene of organized chaos, as my hus¬ 
band called it. It steamed and hissed as angry passengers waved 
their arms over burst-open suitcases. White-coated Customs 
inspectors pawed through spilled clothing to look for foreign 
textiles and ‘luxury’ articles—pens, watches, cameras, jewellery, 
toys. I wondered if the women passengers, who had laboriously 
basted together lengths of European materials destined to become 
sarisy were able to persuade the Customs men that these were 
really ‘coverlets’ and ‘shawls’. We ourselves would have to pay a 
duty of fifty per cent of the value of the car, because we planned 
to sell it in India. 

My husband looked hot and bedraggled when he walked over 
to the suitcase I was sitting on. He said that Keshab had arrived 
and was waiting in his car to take me and the children to the 
hotel. ‘/ have to wait here for that box of Christmas toys you 
insisted on buying in Gibraltar—it’s still in the hold.’ The children 
were damp with sweat, spotted with prickly heat, and about to cry. 

Keshab’s car carried us in a few moments to the Westernized 
part of Bombay, which erupts with ornamental fovmtains, statues, 
and massive buildings. They were solid as suet puddings and 
frosted with Victorian turrets. Gothic gargoyles, and Moorish 
archways: confections in a baker’s dusty window. 

‘The post office—the Museum—Victoria Station where you 

take the train to Delhi-’ Keshab murmured as we passed. 

Clinging to the buildings were stalls and vendors’ carts hung with 
plastic combs, hair ribbons, and simglasses. The car was caught 
in a vortex, the five o’clock going-home rush. Taxis honked, buses 
crashed gears, streetcars clanged, and suddenly, like a flight of 
white bats, office workers swept past on bicycles with their shirt- 
tails flying. 

Hornby Road, the main street. Skyscrapers, buses, streetcars, 
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sagging electric wires. A curious background to the stream of 
people swirling down the street and sometimes spilling into the 
roadway. Western clothes, Indian robes, mixed clothes. The 
people moved to some inner rhythm of their own, neither like the 
jogtrot of New Yorkers nor the brisk nin of Londoners. 

Every building was hung with billboards and advertisements, 
written in English and an Indian script which, Jamini said, ‘looks 
like worms dangling from a bar’. Every few blocks I read, ‘Rexona 
Soap is guaranteed to lighten the complexion by three shades.’ 
Three different pictures of a dark-eyed beauty show’ed her face 
transformed from chocolate brown through cafe an lait to cream 
colour. I remembered now. Only a fair-skinned woman is con¬ 
sidered really beautiful here, however fine her features. 


Policemen in red turbans and brass-bunoned imiforms, with 
big black umbrellas strapped to their chests, directed traffic from 
concrete pedestals. Their signals were graceful as ballet postures, 
but I did not understand them. Traffic was well regulated here, 
not at all like the anarchy of Calcutta where wandering cows com¬ 
peted successfully with army trucks, streetcars, automobiles, 
bicycles, and bullock and buffalo carts. I did not see any bullock 

carts now. ‘Not allowed here these days. Too inefficient,’ Keshab 
said approvingly. 


Marme Dnve, a crescent of pastel-coloured apartment houses 

where prosperous business families lived. Chowpatty Beach, 

that’s where political demonstrations usually start’. Malabar Hill 

m the distance, the fashionable part of town, tiered with mansions 
m walled gardens. 


We were giving down a street of tenements, mile on mile of 
^apidated four- and five-storey shelves into which minor office 
derks, factoiy hands, and their wives and children were stuffed 

floured stnps were women's mnr; shorter ones that had once 

dAon-'^d sC"' ’ garment caUed a 

dton, and shorts and trousers. 'Fourteen people Uving in a single 

room IS quite common,’ Keshab said. ^ 

The ground floors of the tenements were lined with small shops. 
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one after another, their fronts open to the street, and the wooden 
shutters, which closed them in at night, stacked beside each shop. 
Shopkeepers sat tailor-fashion on the floor, a few feet higher than 
the pavement, so that they were at eye level with their customers. 

One shop sold cloth, another rice and dried lentils, the next, 
fruit, or candy, or silver jewellery, or clay jars, or brass cooking 
pots, or flower garlands; and every few blocks the pattern was 
repeated. So many selling the same things. I was about to ask why, 
when I realized that the daily necessities of life had to be within 
w^alking distance for most people of the city. Even the public 
water faucets, set into the pavement, were close together, and 
long lines of women waited by them, water jars on hips, to draw 
the day’s supply of water for their families. I wondered if, as in 
Calcutta, milkmen led their cows from door to door and milked 
them under the housewife’s eye, while a dummy calf stood by. 
The Calcutta milkmen had insisted that the cow ‘would not let 
down her milk’ unless a calf, dummy or real, were close. 

We reached a clearing w’here men and women and children 
crawled in and out of hutches made of sticks, bits of tin, rags, and 
paper. Babies played on what looked like a rubbish dump, and 
some of the women crouched over little fires, stirring a mixture 
in earthen pots. ‘Scraps from garbage heaps, or a handful of rice 
they have begged,’ Keshab said, wincing. They were refugees who 
had fled Pakistan years before, at the time India became inde¬ 
pendent, or villagers who had thought they could find work in the 
city. 

The centre of Bombay with its factory smokestacks, air- 
conditioned buildings, stock exchange, and billboards was pure 
city, and the distant outskirts were pure village, where cows 
grazed beside palm leaf huts. But in between, the two mingled 
and overlapped like the muddy w’aters where sea and river meet. 

Mahim, Bandra, Khar, Santa Cruz were suburbs with indistinct 
boundaries. Fashionable stucco houses, village huts, a short row 
of open-front shops were intertwined with frail sheds and lean-tos 

arranged into a grille pattern of city streets. 

‘People who live in the chawls (Keshab motioned towards the 
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streets of sheds) do not have to sleep on sidewalks and in door¬ 
ways, like thousands in the city, but also they have not enough 
money to live in the tenements.’ 

I wondered, on this ride, what sort of city Bombay could be. 
As Indian cities go, it is ‘new’, like Calcutta and Madras, and, 
like them, a creation of the British East India Company. (The 
three have been called the ‘tripod’ of Britain’s power in India, with 
Delhi added later as an indispensable fourth leg). 

While Calcutta was clearly Bengali, Bombay did not seem to 
have any special regional character, although, Keshab explained, 
the most widely used indigenous languages were Marathi and 
Gujerati. He described Bombay as a kind of Indian New York, 
with large settlements of Goanese from Portuguese Goa, Sindhis 
from Sindh, Punjabis, Madrassis, Eurasians, Europeans—and a 
never-ending flow of villagers from all over India who came to 
seek work and food. Unlike older Indian cities, Bombay had not 
grown over the centuries, naturally and slowly, from a shrine, fort, 
marketplace, or rajah’s court. Keshab made Bombay sound like an 
unstable constellation that revolved around the twin suns of in¬ 
dustry and trade. ‘No traditions or personality of its own,’ I said 
aloud. 

‘You’re quite wrong!’ Keshab exclaimed. He loved Bombay, 
which is a centre of art, literature, and science. ‘Bombay is the 
most Indian of our cities, precisely because it has no regional 
flavour. Its outlook is modem. I make a distinction between modem 
and Westernized. Westernized suggests putting on something not 
your own, like a garment that may not fit and sirs uneasily. We have 
thousands, maybe millions, of Westernized Indians. But modem 
means—modem, with all that that implies in its best sense. More 
any place in India, Bombay is free from caste restrictions and 
old traditions. It is a melting pot of ideas from all the world.’ 
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J uhu Beach was twenty miles from the city. Jade-green water, 
fine yellow sand, and a dark green tangle of palm trees curved 
as far as one could see to a sky without clouds. At the edge of 
the sand, in a clearing of the palms, was the hotel. 

The square of green velvet lawn, whitewashed buildings roofed 
with red tiles, the bougainvillea and hibiscus reminded me of 
some hdtel simple mais confortable on the French Riviera. As it 
turned out, a small fishing village on the Riviera was the original 
home of our French proprietress, whom everyone called simply 
Madame. 

But the roof tiles were stamped Mangalore, the South Indian 
city where they were made. A bamboo fence marked the boimdaries 
of the hotel. The rabbits fattening in cages by the servants’ 
quarters panted from the beat, and the doorways without doors 
into the hotel’s eight rooms were hung with India print curtains. 
We were not in France, despite dinners of biftek and tossed salad. 
We were in India. 

I had suspected so the first afternoon. After Madame showed 
us to our rooms, and told us how to order hot baths from the water 
carrier and early morning tea from the bearer, we stepped from the 
lawn to the sand. 

Suddenly, a noise like a clarinet in pain split the air. A man in 
an orange turban squatted against the bamboo fence blowing a 
gourd flute. In front of him a snake swayed and quivered, half 
coiled like the snake on the old Massachusetts flag with the 
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warning ‘Don’t tread on me’ beneath it. Its grey hood was spread, 
the pattern on its back was like two big eyes, and its forked tongue 
darted in and out. Cobra! Snake charmer! India! (But our friends 
on the ship had said that snake charmers were ‘not typical’ and 
one rarely saw them nowadays.) 

In a few moments, another man lifted a basket from his head 
and set a mound of green coconuts beside us. At Keshab’s signal, 
he lopped the ends from six of them with a villainous curved knife. 
After we drank the juice, he cut the shells in two so that we 
could spoon out the pulp with a chip of shell. I had never drunk 
coconut juice anywhere except in India; but then, I was probably 
dreaming. All day I had seemed to move in a dream. 

Until that evening. We were on the beach again, without the 
children because they had been tucked to sleep under mosquito 
nets. A round white moon cast a ragged silver path on the water 
to our feet, the stars hung low Kke lamps, the palms were stencilled 
black against a black sky. From somewhere, perhaps one of the 
viUages hidden in the palms, floated the beat of a drum and a 
nameless sound I had heard long ago. ‘A conch! Someone is 
blowmg a conch!’ my husband exclaimed. The night drew out the 
scent of the sea, jasmine, spices and smoke from the hotel kitchen; 
^d of rotting fruit, ordure, sweat, and dust which had risen aU 
^y from the road. Sniffing, I woke for the first time aU day. 
I thought. It ts India. I felt happy and my husband’s face, whitened 
by moonlight, looked happy too. 


The mixture of France and India pervaded our time in Juhu. 
Madame presided over this Uttle world, and Madame was French 
trom the curls on her platmum blonde coiifure to the tips of her 
straw sandals. Forty years had passed since she left theTviera 

trorir^r’ wi^ 

Strong rrench accent. 

•Ml my life I ’ave worked too ’ard,’ she would say when the 
pter easier quit suddenly or the banana seUer faded to come 

Le ofllnd"’ “ 'y-- She ren^rd 

me of an Indian mother-goddess, at once fierce and gentle, terrible 
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and benign. All of us—guests, servants, rabbits—obeyed her 
meekly, but we loved her too. 

Her throne was a cha rmin g rattan house, rather Tahitian- 
looking with its palm-thatched roof and a cageful of brightly 
coloured parakeets under the eaves. Furnished with divans, framed 
photographs, and bric-^-brac, it was redolent of cologne and cat. 
Every time we returned to Juhu, a new litter of pale white Siamese 
kittens rolled and rumbled on the floor. 

Madame’s house commanded a view of all comings and goings; 
of the parking lot, guests’ rooms, servants’ quarters, the well 
where cold water was drawn, the three-legged burner where bath 
water was heated, and the yard where vegetable sellers and meat 
vendors spread their wares. Here she lived with Jacques, her little 
ward, and an Austrian gentlewoman whom everyone called Auntie. 
Here, Madame ruled her little kingdom and with Aimtie’s help 
oversaw every detail, from the mending of a mosquito net 
to what her advertisement called a ‘Gala Christmas Dmner 
Dance’. 

A Gala Dance could not mean Christmas to the children, though. 
We had no thin g for them except the small box of English toys from 
Gibraltar. No creche, no tree, no ornaments. Where in the tropical 
greenery of Bombay could we find a blue spruce or Douglas fir? 
The children wept when their father said hopefully, ‘A potted tree 
like a mango would be just as pretty, don’t you think?’ 

Overhearing this, Madame produced from the storeroom a little 
paper and wire tree. The paper needles were bilious green, but the 
tree could be bent to the proper conical shape. Joyfully the children 
covered it with ornaments cut from silver cigarette wrappers and 
many-coloured paper flowers made by the seller of temple offerings 
in Santa Cruz. Madame gave them paper garlands to festoon our 
room, like the ones the servants were hanging in the dining-room, 
and found an old Christmas card with a Nativity scene to take the 
place of a creche. 

And Christmas morning, on the early tea tray, there was a 
stuffed doll sent by Madame for each little girl. The dolls came 
from the Bombay bazaar but wore Scottish clothes. For some 
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reason our children give only generic names to their dolls, so these 
were all Scotch Doll. We have Panda, Kuala Bear, Dog, Sari Doll, 
and Old Big Doll and New Big Doll. Even Yang Pi Wawa, who 
has been with us for years, has a name that means in Chinesej 
‘foreign rubber baby’. Jamini hugged Scotch Doll and said, ‘Best 
Christmas we ever had!’ 

The other hotel guests were shadowy figures who came and 
went—even Keshab left for Bengal—but we stayed. We had not 
planned to. We were anxious to start on our journey. But the car 
had to be cleared through Customs, the damaged door repaired, 
the trip planned and prepared for. All this took a long time, nearly 
a month. 

Just as the hotel was more than a hotel, a kingdom to itself, 
the servants were more than employees who worked, received 
wages, and slipped out of one’s life at the day’s end. They were 
there, all day and night if one needed them, except during the 
afternoon nap, and their lives and ours became entwined. We 
learned their histories and manner of work. They worried about 
our problems, the car, and the journey ahead. 

‘Has Customs give you car?’ they would ask, persistently believ¬ 
ing that officialdom was wilfully keeping it for some dubious pur¬ 
pose. ‘Not yet? Air Or, ‘Car is still in garage? Hoo! Very bad!’ 
Or, ‘Be careful for those babas [children] when you got upcountry. 
Upcountry very jungly, not like Bombay.’ Clearly, they looked 
down on country cousins who wore old-fashioned clothes, always 

went barefoot, and did not know what radios, movies, telephones, 
and electricity were. 

Our favourite was the night watchman, an old man who proudly 
wore his faded khaki uniform and medals from the wars. His white 
beard was neatly divided down the middle and brushed out to- 
wards wch shoulder. He wore a miUtary turban, carried a bamboo 

! I c called a lathi, and lifted a quavering hand 

o his forehead when Madame or guests approached. 

For the children he would spin the lathi and show how he 
frightened robbers by shouting ‘He! mV and let the chUdren 
ouch his medals. One was from the First World War, for action 
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at Gallipoli. Because of his bravery, the British, who then ruled 
India, gave him land in north-west India, near his native village. 
He farmed the land for many years, nursed his wounds, and told 
stay-at-home neighbours stories of the outside world. ‘But God 
sent me too many daughters!’ 

When they reached marriageable age, he had to provide dowries 
for them. Ample dowries, because of self-respect and family pride, 
and because he hoped to insure his daughters’ happiness by marry¬ 
ing them into good families like his own. He sold his land and 
moved into the village. 

His village lay within what was to become the Muslim state of 
Pakistan, when Britain’s Indian Empire was divided into two 
independent countries in 1947. He was a Hindu, but he did not 
dream that he would have to leave the ancestral village. His Mus¬ 
lim friends begged him to go to the new Indian Republic, when 
they heard terrible rumours that Muslims and Hindus were killing 
each other in villages along the newly drawn boundary lines. 
Sparks of hate and fear jumped across northern India and spread 
like a grassfire. In time, they ignited his own village. 

But by then, he had joined one of the long lines of men, women, 
and children straggling towards India, as other long lines straggled 
the other way, into Pakistan. They went on foot, on oxcarts, 
horses, bullocks, on anjthing they had, the old sometimes riding 
the backs of the yoxmg. Some died when fanatics ambushed their 
party, others died by himger, cholera, and flood. Babies were bom 
on the way, sometimes members of a family lost each other. 
Perhaps there has never been a mass migration and mass misery 
like it in the history of the world. Twenty millions of people, it is 
reckoned, were affected. 

Somehow the old man, who had been a soldier, survived. He 
drifted down to Bombay where friends, also ex-Gallipoli, found 
him this job which was at least vaguely martial. He would have 
preferred death to accepting any but man’s work, soldiering or 
farming. The children’s eyes were bright with horror and sym¬ 
pathy when he told his story. They looked for him every evening 
as soon as it was dark. He used to vanish at dawn when the bearers, 
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Joseph and Pasco, swung out of the kitchen with the first trays of 
early morning tea. 

Joseph and Pasco were Indians too, in spite of their names. 
They came from Portuguese Goa where, long before, priests had 
converted their families to Christianity. All the bearers, the cook, 
and kitchen helpers had to be Christian, Madame explained. 
Hindus and Muslims are forbidden by their religion to handle, 
respectively, beef and pork, which she served to her clientele of all 
nations. The Indian guests at the hotel were unorthodox in matters 
of diet. 

Joseph and Pasco were especially kind to the children, even 
stealing cookies for them from the kitchen, perhaps because their 
own children were home in Goa. Once a year they returned home 

laden with fine Bombay-made presents, as they said, ‘to make a 
new baby’. 

Somewhat detached from the row of plaster cubicles where the 
servants lived was the hut of the dhobij or washerman. Faint smells 
of yellow soap, lye, charcoal fumes, and scorched cotton came 
from It. Lmes of laundry hung outside, and inside the dhobi 
CTouched over a board raised from the earthen floor by a few 
bncks and pushed an iron shaped like a little steamboat. Charcoal 
embers glowed through holes in its sides, and fumes escaped from 
a smokestack next to the handle. I do not know how, every ruffle, 
tuck, and gusset was perfectly pressed. 

Scorned by the other servants was the ‘sweeper’. He fetched 
^ter from the weU, and carried away nightsoil because the Bom- 
ay sewerage system did not extend as far as Juhu. As weU as a 
front door, every hotel room had a back door, and he crept in and 

like rh * begging everyone to consider him invisible, 

ffle underground water conduits in a modem city, whose work 


did not live on the 

groun^, either. When we asked Madame why, she said 

The staffi-twen^^ botel. 

he staff-twenty men-and I, we all lose the livelihood. And if I 
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am without the livelihood what becomes of the little Jacques? 
When Jacques is a big man he desires in all the world a small 
farm of his own in France.’ 

So for Madame also the hotel was more than a hotel. It was 
the base ore which, by some alchemy, would be transformed into 
the gold of a farm in France: the fields, vineyards, and stone fences 
of Jacques’ farm. 

One place here was neither France nor India—the beach at 
dawn. Streaks of pink, orange, gold ran into the blue of sky and sea. 
No wonder, I thought, that many Indian hymns and poems are 
addressed to the dawn, who is a goddess named Ushas. Later, the 
sun shrivelled the freshness from the air and turned the sky to 
polished pewter. 

At low tide the sand was moist and taut-looking, spattered with 
sand beads cast by little crabs. Every day the children ran to the 
irregular tangle of driftwood, kelp, and seaweed that marked the 
high tide line, to see what the ocean had left for them. Shells, 
clumps of seaweed to wear as wigs, long strings of kelp that 
became jump ropes or fire hoses, bits of wood to make a fishing 
fleet in a tide pool. The beach was better than a toy shop. 

Far away a line of brown sails scalloped the horizon, sank slowly, 
and disappeared over the edge of the world. The kali fishermen 
had put their fishing boats to sea and woxild return with the catch 
at sunset. For generations the koUs have done this, from the time 
Bombay was their island, a lonely place of malarial swamps. 
Bombay became, in rum, a small Portuguese trading settlement, 
an English one, and finally a great port whose shoreline was 
indented with docks and skyline with office buildings and factories, 
and still the kolis put to sea in their boats. 

They are a caste of fishermen and labourers who bequeathed to 
the world two names. Bombay is a corruption of Mumbai, the name 
of their goddess, who still presides over a temple in the heart of 
the city. Coolie, from their caste name, came to mean ‘workman 
all over the Orient. In China, coolie was transliterated as the words, 
k"u li; that is, ‘bitter strength’. 
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as strangely iniimatc as peering through a keyhole . . . 
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Later in the day, a few strollers in saris and dhotis walked on 
the beach, with the coconut seller and snake charmer at their 
heels. Once, a woman led a small procession of villagers to the 
water. They beat drums and carried offerings of fruits and flowers 
on their heads. Running to the water, the woman threw herself 
into the waves to exorcise a sickness in her head. At least, that 
was what the washerman called it, tapping his forehead signifi¬ 
cantly. Everyone in the hotel had nm out to see what was disturb¬ 
ing the usual quiet of the beach. 

Sundays were never quiet. For miles the sand was dotted with 


people who flocked here from the noise and fumes of the city. 
Men and children often waded or swam, and occasionally, even a 
woman went into the water, gasping and laughing, her sari 
ballooning out in the water. Beforehand, she had changed from a 
gay Sunday sari into an everyday white one, unrolling herself from 
one into the other with great poise and modesty. 

The people walked, picnicked, and made sand castles. Large 
family parties, students tom between wanting to swim and wanting 
to continue their political discussions. Very occasionally, a shy 
young couple who might be newly married or, since this was 
broad-minded Bombay, only engaged. Elsewhere, appearing to¬ 
gether before marriage was almost unthinkable. Sellers of coconuts 
and gaudy-coloured syrup water pushed through the crowds crying 
their wares. Vendors set up stalls of parched rice, curry baUs, and 

other snacks, and when darkness fell, their pressure lamps lit the 
stalls with a bluish-white Ught. 


There were horses to rent, and wandering entertainers of all 
lands. For a good crowd, snake charmers staged a fight between 
a mongoose and a snake which always ended in death for the snake. 
A man puUed on a chain two trained monkeys that wore raveUed 
sweaters and raised their claws to round red caps in a salute with 
a worned look on their faces. The children of a family of jugglers 
;^«1 a slack rope precanously hung between crossed sticks. A 

clen?if i' with his 

work for *e ^ *“tdly 

work for the crowd that pressed in on aU sides, turned a canna ijs 
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into a live cobra and, finally, drew bowl after bowl brimming with 
water from the folds of his robe. 

Traditionally, these entertainers followed the great religious 
fairs held in city after city through the year. Between fairs, they 
picked up what coins they could by wandering from village to 
village. Now they were performing—with success, I hoped—for 
city audiences who were accustomed to their deadly rivals, the 
newer amusements of cinema and radio. 

I overheard this conversation the first Sunday, over the hubbub 
of chaner in many languages. The hotel lawn was crowded with 
city visitors drinking tea and watching the side shows. 

Jacques: ‘You will stay a long time in Juhu?* 

Bronwen: ‘Oh, my daddy says we will leave in a few days, when 
the car is ready.* 

Jacques, stamping his foot: ‘No! No! You will stay a long time 
here!* 

At the time I did not realize that he was making a prophecy. 
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I n the comer of the hotel room an untidy heap was growing like 
a fungus, up towards the windmill paddles of the ceiling fan, 
out towards the iron bedsteads. It was the equipment for our 
trip. Each evening, after the children were asleep, my husband and 
I went over it together. In theory, managing the equipment was my 

job. I sighed when I looked at the heap, both for its size and 
contents. 


The contents were not at all what I expected. Foreign road 
travellers tour India from time to time and \vrite accounts of their 
journeys in the Bombay newspapers. Apparently, they always 
drove jeeps or trucks with So and so Expedition painted on the sides. 
The accompanying picture showed bronzed men, and sometimes 
women, in pith helmets. No children, I noticed. Their equipment 
included mosquito-proof tents, portable iceboxes, snake venom 
kits, crates of imported canned food, perhaps a rifle or two. I did 
not fancy myself in a pith helmet, which looks like an inverted 
salad bowl, but the other things sounded enticing. I drew up lists 
and began to make inquiries about prices, brands, and supply shops. 

Keshab, who had driven a fair amount in India, tore my lists and 
self-confidence to shreds. ‘No pith helmets or any other head 
covenng are necessary, except at noon in the hot season. No rifles 

I'aT " If you even 

a^one L ^“'touses-they’re every thirty mUes or so 

along the road—so no tent either.’ 
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‘What clothes?’ I asked, visioning tough trousers and hobnailed 
boots. 

‘Oh, light cottons, like that frock you’re wearing, and the lightest 
sandals you can buy. Even now, in the cool season, you can see 
how hot midday is.’ 

‘What else shall we need?’ I asked, feeling depressed. 

‘Hmm. Let’s see. Travelling mattresses, sheets, pillows, cotton 
blankets. You’ll meet more malaria mosquitoes than tigers; so, 
good mosquito nets. A small stove, preferably kerosene-burning— 
you can buy kerosene in any village. Pots and pans, a two or three 
gallon tin to store boiled drinking water. Tinned food, tin opener. 
A pail might be useful for fetching water. A shovel, because there 
are no public conveniences along the road and you might have to 
shovel the car out of sand in the desert. Candies, matches, dishes, 
cutlery. Oh yes, soap and towels, needle and thread-’ 

‘But that’s just setting up housekeeping!’ 

‘Of course. Do you think you’re making an expedition?’ 

As a matter of fact I had hoped we were, but I merely said, 
‘The only things we lack are curtains for the car windows. Then 
it would be just like home!’ To me a big attraction of this year 
abroad was the long holiday from housework. 

My husband had to handle more important matters th a n mat¬ 
tresses and mosquito nets. The car seemed permanently lodged in 
the Customs warehouse. Every few days he took a bus to town and 
needled Mr. Khimji, our customs broker. ‘You have cleared the 
car through Customs by ncnoT And Air. Kiumji would flutter long 
eyelashes and wring his patrician hands. The documents were in 
order, the affidavits signed, the duty paid. Apparently, Mr. Khimji 
could no more speed the process than one can htirry a glacier. 

Other car-owning passengers from the ship told the same story. 
My husband often ran into them on the street on the way to their 
Customs brokers. The Customs Service was not actually anti- 
foreign nor opposed on principle to releasing imported cars. Like a 
glacier it moved in its own way, slowly. After half a month, Mr. 
Khimji jubilantly telephoned long distance to the hotel, ‘The car! 

You can get tomorrow!’ 
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Next, my husband took the car to a garage so that the damage 
from the accident in the Alps could be repaired. The bearded chief 
mechanic, in mrban and coveralls, looked caressingly at the sleek 
lines of the car, a new model in India, and shuddered with pain at 
the dents and scratches. 

‘We fix!’ he said. ‘Car will be new again, bright like the moon, 

beautiful as the sea-’ My husband remembered the simile piled 

on simile in Indian poetry. ‘Eyebrows like Shiva’s bow, arms sinu¬ 
ous as the elephant’s trunk-’ He looked around the garage 

doubtfully. Few power tools were in sight. Squads of mechanics sat 
on the floor amid scattered gaskets, carburettors, and fan belts, and 
pounded pieces of automobile with small rubber mallets. 

A week passed. The car was still disassembled, the men still 
pounding. ‘Ah, the damage was much,’ the chief mechanic sighed. 
‘In another day or two, maybe-’ 


My husband became a little anxious. The days of the cool season, 
ideal for travel, were running through our fingers like sand. Still, 
he decided not to worry too much. He had many other urgent 
matters to attend to. Car travel in India was turning out to be much 
less simple than our shipboard friends had implied. 

He had to change dollars into rupees. ‘Not too many at once,’ 
the bank teller advised, ‘rupees can be lost or stolen. Better carry 
travellers cheques to cash as you need.’ He obtained Indian licence 
plates, joined the Indian Automobile Association, collected pam¬ 
phlets and brochures at the official Tourist Bureau, and bought a 
guidebook so that we could draw up an itinerary. 

The guidebook was caUed Murrays Handbook for Travellers in 
India and Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, a small fat volume with silk 
ribbon markers like a Bible. Double columns of fine print described 
every noteworthy city and village, river and mountain, ancient 
monument in the four countries. We leafed through it looking for 
advice about our particular problems. Chapters on history, re- 
li^ons. festivals, handicrafts-'Those can wait for the moment.’ 

pony. 

Here, John! “Car travel”_’ 

These few paragraphs were not over helpful. *The use of motor 
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cars is very general in India, we read, 'but it is advisable to have a 
second car for servants and baggage' And for the car travellers who 
used a tent: * If white ants are about, boxes should be raised on stones, 
and carpets shifted every morning' Then we read this: travelling 
servant who can speak English is almost indispensable.' 

Indian friends had already told us so. ‘Outside the big cities 
you will be almost helpless, because you don’t know any Indian 
languages.’ A servant ordered one’s meals at a travellers’ rest-house 
or, if there were no cook in residence, marketed and cooked. In 
case of trouble, such as r unnin g out of gas fifty miles from the 
nearest pump, the servant arranged everything. ‘And he can watch 
the children if you two want to explore for the day!’ 

This was the convincing argument. Keshab told us about Ali, 
a bearer who had once worked for him. Ali was a Muslim who had 
ser\’ed Englishmen for thirty years. In his eyes, to serve an Indian 
was to descend sadly in the bearer world, and he and Keshab soon 
parted company. However, Keshab said, he could turn his hand to 
any job, improvised cleverly in emergencies, and pushed the 
interests of his employer, and himself, with all the force of a 
steamroller. 

We wrote a letter to Ali, to an indefinite address that went like 
‘House of Rahim, near the Goodyear Tyre billboard. Such-and- 
such Alley, off So-and-so Street’ in BycuUa, a remote part of 
Bombay city. It seemed chancy, like throwing a letter out of the 
window and asking the wind, ‘Please deliver promptly.’ 

Within a few days, though, Ali appeared. And within a few 
minutes of interviewing, it was obvious that we would never do for 
Ali. No prestige, no style. He demanded a high salary, and scolded 
us for letting the children go barefoot ‘like jungly village babas’. 
My husband decided that a travelling servant could be dispensed 
with. ‘Besides where could we wedge in even a little man like Ali? 
The car is much smaller than you remember.* 

Housekeeping in the car and taking turns to drive were not to be 
my only, or even principal, jobs. One day my husband announced, 
‘I am too busy. You draw up the itinerary, study the map, and plan 
a route with the Automobile Association.’ 
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‘But, John-’ My sense of direction is poor, and I have 

trouble reading maps. 

‘/ have no time. It takes hours of walking and waiting to take 
the bus to Bombay, and call at the bank, garage, Alien Registration 

Office-’ ‘—and do all those little chores you would surely 

bimgle’ was the rest of that sentence politely left unsaid. 

The road map of India, 1942 edition, was roughly four feet 
long and a yard wide—too big to fit on the coffee table, so I spread 
it on the floor. At first glance, my heart sank. 

It looked like a textbook drawing of a heart interlaced with red 
arteries and capillaries (roads) and blue veins (rivers). Dotted 
lines that marked the political boundaries, and names, printed in 
many sizes of type, ran in every direction. Spattered over the map 
were dark smudges like wrinkles that represented mountains and 
hills. ‘Is India really this mountainous?’ I exclaimed, and then, 
‘Is this map all we—I mean I—have to go on?’ My husband 
nodded unkindly. 

I spent long hours at the beach poring over the map, which was 
weighted to the sand by four stones. Slowly I began to see its 
pattern: quadrangles within quadrangles. 

First, the shape of India itself was like a kite, with the Himalayas 
strung along the two upper sides. Then, the Grand Trunk Roads 
which joined the four main cities—Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bom¬ 
bay. And finally, the Deccan Plateau, full of low mountain ranges 
criss-crossing over central and southern India which, taken to¬ 
gether, were roughly four sided. 

Between the Deccan Plateau and the Himalayas, covering the 
^o ‘arms’ of the kite, were immense plains. On the west, the 
Desert of Thar. Towards the east, the Ganges Valley. These plains 
were cut by Inca’s great snow-fed rivers, the Indus and the 
Oanges, which rise in the Himalayas, and parallel the mountains 
in their progress to the sea. On the map, they and their tributaries 
were like so much snarled blue thread on either side of the Thar 
Desert, appropriately blank and white. The great cities of the 

fi u A,i ? thousands of villages and miUions of 

fields fiU the vaUeys they have carved. 
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Later, the different ranges of hills in middle and southern India— 
Aravalli, Vindhya, Nilgiri—would come to have distina charac¬ 
teristics, like the faces of old friends. But in Bombay then, with 
the map spread in front of me, repeating the names was like spin¬ 
ning golden balls uselessly into the air. ‘Aravalli, Vindhya, Nil- 
gin- 

Placing the Grand Trunk Roads was not enough. Many places 
we wanted to see were far from the main roads. Belgaum, for in¬ 
stance, was on the west; Konorak, the east. In between were 
Jaipur, Sanchi, Kajraho, Ajanta, and about two other pages of 
place names. ‘One inch equals fifty miles,’ the legend on the map 
read. For hours we worked out mileages with pencil, paper and 
ruler. 

How could we reach the famous temple at Madura in time for 
the annual festival in May, drive out of our way two inches across 
the map to the beautiful ruins at Mahabalipiuam, and still be at 
the other end of India to see Gandhi’s ashram near Wardha before 
the rains started in June? We could not answer questions like these 
alone. It was time to call on the Automobile Association. 

Here a brisk young man at the coimter raised his fingertips to 
his forehead and flimg them out as though shaking water from 
them. It is the Indian gesture for bewilderment or despair. ‘You 
do not understand,’ he began. ‘Driving here is not like driving in 
Europe. India is two thousand miles at the longest, in either direc¬ 
tion. Roads are not paved every inch of the way. From March, 
the weather is every day getting honer and hotter.’ 

I wanted to interrupt and tell him that Americans are used to 
heat, but he went on, ‘And you will have to travel slowly and rest 
often. The rains start in June. Roads are then muddy or washed 
out. Ferries across the rivers are uncertain. [Long pause.] In the 
time you have—only half a year, you tell me—you have to choose 
between seeing the western or eastern half of India. Not both. 

A few days later he handed us three pumpkin-coloured 
‘wallets’, large envelopes which contained mimeographed sheets 
neatly stapled together. Each sheaf was a ‘route-plan’. The first, 
Bombay to Bombay, by way of a huge circle through South India. 
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The second, Bombay northward to Delhi, zigzag, because we 
insisted that certain places off the main road be included. Last, 
Delhi to Kashmir, which is as far north as a light car may be 
driven. 

Under one of the palm leaf shelters on the hotel lawn, we ex¬ 
amined the route plans. Each page marked the road between two 
towns twenty to a hundred miles apart. Any landmark or oddity of 
terrain between them was indicated, such as conspicuous bill¬ 
boards in a city, rivers, bridges, and crossroads, nalas (gullies), 
railway stations, steep ascents, hairpin and S-bends, and even 
‘nasty bump’. 

I pulled out a sheet at random and saw': 

TADA—NELLORE ... 66 miles 


Mileage 

0 0 

TADA: RH: PO: TH: R: 

I 

I 

R. junction: keep st. on: 

6 i 


ror: Pulicat Lake 

Kalir riv: B; 



Kalangi riv: B: 

20 

12 

Caution: Lc 


I stopped there. ‘John, do you realize that the route-plan is all 
in code?’ 

Incredible as it seemed, I learned evcnuially to read the route- 
plan without consulting the key at every line. RH and DB would 
come to mean resthome, and DBK, resthome with khamama, or 
cook. TH, police station; R, railway; PP, petrol pump and P, a 
village where petrol, as we now called it, could be bought in tins. 

In Bombay, however, I could only see in passing that few towns 
had hotels (H); that every bridge or ferry (B and F) seemed to be 
unusable during the monsoon rains’ and ‘assistance might be 
required’. T^t there were an alarming number of rip (‘roads im¬ 
passable during floods’); that every railway motor ramp (RM) was 
hsted m case a broken-down car had to be transported to a garage 
(which was OG or ‘Approved Repairers’). 

What m the world were we thinking of, to take the children on 
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such a difficult journey! Could we ever decipher our way through 
India? 

In contrast to route-plans, shopping for equipment seemed quite 
simple. Madame forbade us to go to the ‘departmental stores’ on 
Hornby Road. ‘Too expensive, and you can’t bargain.’ 

Instead we went to Crawford Alarket where, under a single roof, 
stalls and shops were arranged in ‘streets’. One whole ‘block’ was 
devoted to bedding, one to kitchenware, another to provisions (as 
canned goods were called), others to luggage, dishes, cutlery, and 
so on. Live fish to sofas, gold bangles to second-hand empty 
bottles—they were all available in the Crawford Market or the 
open-front shops nearby. 

The shopkeeper sat crosslegged on the floor and the customer 
on the edge of the floor, which was about chair height from the 
sidewalk. The shopkeeper summoned a small apprentice, son or 
nephew to judge by their looks, who pulled dozens of mattresses, 
or tea kettles, or kerosene stoves from the shelves. Things had to be 
tapped or prodded or held up to the light to test their quality. 
A mattress, for instance, had to be pulled to make sure it was 
strong, then sat upon to test its thickness, and then weighed in 
one’s arms to see if it was light enough. We finally chose il-inch 
thick mattresses. 

Aluminium pots and pans, without handles after the Indian 
fashion, were bought by weight, and so were the brass bowls for 
porridge and soup, and a pair of silver bracelets I could not resist. 
The shopkeeper’s scales were like those carried by Justice Blind¬ 
folded, and I tried to look knowing as he added and subtracted 
weights. Many Indian housewives in the market, I noticed, carried 
their own scales with them. 

After each selection came the haggling. The shopkeeper named 
a price at which we were meant to show amazed disapproval. We 
countered with a far lower one which ‘shocked’ him. An interested 
crowd of spectators would have gathered by then, heads moving 
back and forth as at a tennis match, until our prices met, and the 
bargain was sealed. Then our purchase was put into the basket of 
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a little boy, one of many whose job was guiding buyers through the 
market and carrying their things. For half a day’s work they might 
receive the equivalent of two or three pennies. 

The heap in the corner of the room was a mountain by the time 
we were through. Every necessity seemed to be there, even a 
second-hand bottle full of kerosene stoppered with a rag, like 
everyone else’s. Then I remembered that I had no flat sandals yet. 
Every shoe stall was hung with charming sandals in different 
colours and arrangements of cross straps, but I could not find any 
with heel-straps. Indians do not use heel-straps because they slip 
in and out of sandals many times—a day to enter their houses or a 
temple, or just for coolness. 

Then I found a pair at the Swadeshi Store on Ferozeshah Mehta 
Road. Everything about them perfect, except that they were made 
of gold kid. I used to wear sandals like that, with high heels, to 
formal college dances. When the clerk asked, ‘You will take?’ I 
shook my head regretfully and walked into the hot street. 

Suddenly, I turned around and ran back, half afraid the sandals 
would be gone. Gold slippers for a journey through India—the 
very thing! 
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C ar, itinerary, route-plan, equipment, the pieces of our trip 
were scattered about. Somehow they had to be brought 
together before we could start. Unexpectedly, within two 
or three days, this happened. 

My husband drove the car from Bombay to Juhu. Inside the 
hotel gate a welcoming committee waited. Madame and her staff, 
the children and I, jugglers and assorted small boys from the 
beach, we all admired and applauded. No trace of the accident, 
neither dents nor scratches nor mismatched paint, remained on the 
car. The mechanics with rubber mallets had repaired the car 
slowly, but perfectly. They were sons of village blacksmiths and 
tinkers who had learned the uses of forge, anvil, and blowpipe at 
their fathers’ knees. Driven to the city to find work, they had 
brought with them the ancestral skills and craftsmanship. We had 
not seen such a repair job before, even in countries where power 
tools aid the human hand. 

The car was ready. The last piece of equipment, an almost 
forgotten can-opener, had been thrown on the heap. The last 
question about routes had been asked and answered. There 
remained only to load the car and set out for the open road. 

To the roof of the car we fastened a ski-carrier, mysteriously 
imcovered in a second-hand shop. To the ski-carrier were lashed 
the spare tyre, a folding doll buggy, and the bedding which we 
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wrapped in a gay striped rug called a ‘Delhi blanket’. It formed 
a bundle nearly as big as the car itself. 

In the leg space between front and back seats, flush with them, 
were willow-woven suitcases which contained our ‘kitchen’: sauce¬ 
pans, plates, cutlery, canned cheese and biscuits and other snacks. 
The children would have to sit crosslegged all the time, but by now 
they usually squatted or sat crosslegged to play anyway, like Indian 
children. Dolls, children’s books, sweaters, and extra handkerchiefs 
filled the ledge below the back window. 

My husband arranged the front seat himself. Camera bags went 
on the floor where they could be reached easily. Maps, route-plans, 
pencils, paper, sunglasses in the glove compartment. And hanging 
from the lever on the dashboard which opened the hood, a French 
marketing bag of woven string that bulged with bananas and 
oranges. 

Everything else was packed and repacked until it more or less 
fitted into the luggage compartment. Stove, the jack and tool kit, 
toys, bucket, shovel, a milk can full of boiled drinking water. Spare 
cans of petrol and oil, a case of canned food, odds and ends. Cloth¬ 
ing for both hot and cool weather. 

aothing was a particular problem, for, although India lies 

within the temperate zone, most of the country is warm or hot for 

most of the year. Even in the cool season, November to March, 

days are warm and nights cool or even chilly, like late spring at 

home; and it would be cold in the hiUs. The rhythm of the Indian 

year, alternating between dry and rainy, is like a gigantic breathing 

in and out, majestic as the four seasons further north, but quite 
different. 

It was impossible to dose the lid of the fully packed luggage 
compartment, so we roped it to the bumper. Snug and self- 
suffiaent the car seemed, ready to carry us to the ends of the earth. 

1 he fareweU committee was even larger than the welcoming 
comnuttee, each bidding good-bye in his own fashion. Muslims 
aia^ed. Hmdus pressed their hands together. Joseph and Pasco 
smded and half saluted. Madame kissed us on both checks and 
said. Bon voyage!' as though uncertain that the voyage would be 
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bon. My husband turned the ignition key, and swung the car out 
of the hotel gate, past the Portuguese roadside cross on the opposite 
side of the road in a cloud of dust. We were innocently unaware 
that it would trail us for months. 

For the hundredth time I checked the route-plan. Good, the 
correct sheets were on top. Bombay to the Caves of Ajanta, over 
the hills inland towards the north-east. 

We passed the Cocogem Vegetable Oil billboard—two beady- 
eyed children tugging at their mother’s sari, begging her (in Hindi) 
to cook their food in Cocogem—and then we were on the road into 
Bombay city. We found ourselves behind a red double decker bus, 
hesitating to pass. The car was equipped with a left-hand drive, for 
use in Canada or the United States, a disadvantage when one 
drove on the left, as in India. My husband or I, whoever was not 
at the wheel, had to lean out of the window to see if the road ahead 
was clear, and signal the driver when to pass. 

We reached a crowded street of tenements where men were 
hurrying to catch a bus or train to work, and women marketed, 
and vendors shouted their wares. 

‘Where do I turn now, Irene? You’re supposed to know.’ 

‘Sion Cross, whatever that is.’ I looked around anxiously. I 
wanted to succeed in my new role of navigator. ‘If you stop, I’ll 
ask someone.’ 

I wandered down the street without finding a single person who 
understood English. Cigarette vendors thought I wanted to buy 
packs of‘Ruby Queen’ or ‘Bat’. The busy men and women looked 
friendly but nonplussed by my ‘Which way to Sion Cross, please?’ 

In the meantime, some car fanciers—clerks, schoolteachers, 
shopkeepers—clustered round my husband to ask about his licence 
plates. They could not even dream of owning a car on their tiny 
pay, for shipping charges and import duties raised prices far above 
those in America or Europe. Yet they knew every make of car on 
the market and what the letters on every Indian licence plate sig¬ 
nified. BMY, for instance, meant Bombay; DLI, Delhi, and so on. 
‘So what is MGU? We have never heard of MGU.’ My husband 
explained that our London plates were still bolted to the car, and 
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the Bombay plates inside the luggage compartment because he had 
forgotten to put them on. Car fanciers always wanted such 
detailed information. They set us on the right road. 

We reached what the route-plan properly labelled ‘bottle neck’ 
and slowed to a slug’s pace. There were no sidewalks here and 
people tumbled out of cluttered stalls into the roadway. A dozen 
opposing cars, horns screeching, tried to pass each other on a one 
and a half lane road. We too joined the mechanical minuet. Three 
revolutions of the wheel forward—two back—a moment of sus¬ 
pense-change partners. We must be on the fringes of Bombay, I 
thought. Slapped-up buildings on land that looks newly devoured 
by the city. 

A man with a basket of bananas on his head marched towards 
the car, his head twisted back so that he could shout at a friend. 
We slowed still more, blew the horn, yelled out of the windows. 
Nothing halted his flow of talk. He walked into the front of the 
car as we clattered to a dead stop and the youngest children flew 
forward like corks from bottles. 

Frightened, we jumped out to see if he were hurt. He picked 
himself up, hitched his dhoii^ and reached for the basket. Perhaps 
his bananas represented a day’s earnings or more. In any case, he 
felt them for bruises far more tenderly than he felt himself for 
broken bones. Finally he gestured that both, bananas and himself, 
were undamaged. At once he resumed the interrupted conversa¬ 
tion while his friend and the bystanders laughed heartily, at his dis¬ 
comfiture or ours, I did not know. 

Driving a car is different in every country. Here, for instance, 
within a city and especially in the region between city and country, 
one blew the horn without stopping. It was both customary and 
nee^ul. The people saw enough cars not to be curious or fright¬ 
ened of them, but did not fully understand the habits of cars nor 
power for destniction coiled in them. They had trained their 
^ to hear the horn but not the hum of the motor. 

httle stiff from bending over, I looked up from the welter of 
“y *ap. 'ChUdren, this is Thana Creek. The kali fishing 
e up here during the Monsoon (I was quoting the guide- 
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book) and the fishermen mend their nets and sails.* The monsoon 
was long past, but the creek was full of boats. We could not sec 
the hulls—only a forest of masts and s lantin g yards that rose above 
the embankment. 

Thana, like every square mile of India, is rich in history. In 
the sixteenth century, when Europe highly prized Indian cloth, 
the silk industry here employed over six thousand handweavers. 
Today only one family carried on the craft. We were to hear this 
story often. In a village or town whose bell metal, gold lace, or 
something else, had been famous for centuries, they would tell us, 
‘Only one man knows the art now, and he is old, and his appren¬ 
tices have had to find other work.’ 

The children were not listening. They yanked each other’s 
braids and whacked each other with books. Were they already tired 
of sitting in a car? After only a few hours? I turned to face them. 
‘Children! STOP IT. Come in front, Jimda. Not on my lap—the 
route-plan will squash— there. Jamini, honey, take one of the books 
and read a story out loud.’ 

Full of misgivings, my husband and I looked at each other. This 
was not how we had visualized the trip. The children were to be 
spellbound by the scenes gliding past the car windows. Their 
active little minds, thirsty as sponges, were to drink in new im¬ 
pressions. The trip will end almost before it starts, I thought 
despairingly. I can just see it coming. Nothing we worried about 
will defeat us, not heat, breakdowns, dysentery, imsuitable food, 
snakes, language barrier. It will be the fact that the car contains 
less than two cubic yards of space. (We even had to get out of the 
car to have space enough to open up the road map.) 

From the back seat: * “Hello, Hattie,” said Pattie Pig. “Hello, 
Pattie,” said Hattie Hen. “HeUo, Trudy,” said Pattie. [Trudy was 
a turkey.] “Hello Pattie,” said-* 

‘Can’t you read some other story?’ Jamini’s father asked dis¬ 
tractedly. 

‘Oh, but we like this one. “Hello-” ’ 

I glan ced at my watch. Two o’clock! Heavens, long past time 
for the good limch Ma dam e had packed. We would have to find 
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shade, because the sun was bright and burning. The paved road 
which led us out of Bombay had turned to dust and gravel and the 
dustcloud, laid for a time, had doubled in size and fur>’. The 
children cried, ‘A tree! A tree!’ It was the first in some time. 

We stopped by the tree, but almost decided to drive on. The 
lacy patch of shade was evenly divided between prickles and patties 
of dried cow dung, but even before the car stopped the children 
had begun to eat sandwiches greedily. My husband shovelled a 
space for them to sit on. He was just saying, ‘We’re out in the 
country, you know,’ when a shining black locomotive roared by, 
trailing countless carriages. Out here it looked like a clockwork 
monster spitting smoke, and on its sides in curly letters were the 
words, The Great Indian Peninsular Railway. Then, stillness and 
a thin trail of smoke overhead. 

An old man who looked a hundred years old appeared beside us, 
pulling a ragged shawl tightly around him so that only a wrinkled 
face and thin brown legs showed. With him w’as a small boy 
dressed only in a silver waist chain. Their eyes followed intently 
the path of sandwiches from basket to the last swallow. Were they 
hungry or only curious? My sandwich stuck in my throat, and my 
husband too appeared to have difficulty in swallowing. We put 
down the food, and concentrated on swis hin g flies aw’ay from the 

children. I was somehow glad to see that they ate with perfect 
contentment. 

Driving after lunch was better, although we had forgotten to 
park the car in shade and the leather seats scorched as we climbed 
in. The afternoon warmth stupefied the children, and they curled 
up to sleep like kittens. It was not necessary to watch the route- 
plan every minute, I realized. No need to tick off every na/a, 
^dge, or level crossing. We could not make a wrong turning here. 
There was no other main road, only at long inter^^als an insig- 
mficant-looking side road. Thousands of Indian villages, I knew, 
were many dusty miles from anything but footpaths. I looked out 
of the windows for the first time since Thana. 

We had driven through a curtain of time into a scene so tranquil 
and eternal, it seemed that the artist who made it long ago had 
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found it good, and left it as it was. Beside it, Bombay and its bustle 
seemed rootless and impermanent, like fungus on a tree. On each 
side of the road, fields of yellow stubble, marked by low earthen 
ridges, stretched away in a pattern of strips, squares, and wedges to 
a blue sky. There were trees and the road. The road was beaten 
earth, as roads were in the be ginnin g, and still are under their 
concrete. My husband drove the heavily loaded car no faster than 
fifteen miles an hour and often slower, because the road was rutted 
and strewn with stones. Compared to the usual pace of a car this 
was like a horse’s slow trot or even walking on foot. There was 
time to look. 

No large tracts here like the farms at home, only those wedges 
and squares fitted together like a puzzle; and no large bams. The 
hayricks in the fields were shaped like peaked roof hotises with 
great bites taken out of them indicating, I supposed, the time 
between the last harvest and the one to come. No isolated farm¬ 
houses, either. Here, those who tilled the fields lived close together 
in villages. 

We passed villages from time to time. A cluster of wattle huts, 
the workshop of a potter or blacksmith, an open-front shop or two, 
a few men or women seated before mats spread on the ground with 
some things for sale—fly-specked vegetables, a pack of cigarettes, 
some fruit, a hair clasp, soap. Sometimes, a small spired temple 
and a well. Each village was like an island with the fields lapping 
at its edges. 

For miles at a time, the road was an embankment several feet 
above the fields, built in this fashion, I supposed, so that rain water 
could drain off quickly. There were banyans, and Flame of the 
Forest, and a tree with leafy branches shaped like parasols, evenly 
spaced on both sides of the road. The shadows of the trees fell 
across the car, bars of light and shade alternately; almost audibly, 
like the clicking of a train over the ties. Indian history books often 
record of a ‘good’ rajah that he planted shade trees for the comfort 
of men and animals. Now I saw why it was worth recording. In 
this hard white sunlight the black pools of shadow under the trees 
were refreshing as clear cool water. 
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Villagers padded the road on bare feet, dust rising at every step. 
Unlike city people, they wore their saris and dhoiis above the 
thighs, ready for work in the fields. Sometimes, women balanced 
great water jars, brass, copper or clay, on their heads. Men bent 
under a load of grass or branches, and children dragged behind to 
laugh and pick up pebbles with their toes. The car was low, we 
passed them at eye level. For an instant, they looked up out of 
startled eyes, and went on their way. 

Our car seemed to be the only one on the road. And the road, 
we saw, belonged to foot travellers and carts. The carts were pulled 
by humped bullocks, usually white in colour, with slanted eyes 
and loose dewlaps. Their horns arched in a lyre shape, each horn 
tinted crimson or green, tipped with brass and hung with coloured 
woollen pompoms. Their masters cruelly twisted their tails to goad 
them forward, yet one could see that the men worked themselves 
as hard or harder. Both men and animals were thin, with protrud¬ 
ing bones. 

A straw roof curved in a horseshoe shape over the carts, and 
the axles of their two wooden wheels screamed in a monotonous 
rhythm, ee-EE-ee-EE-ee. Most of the carts tipped backwards from 
the weight of their cargoes, lumber, hay, sacks of grain, often 
women and children. 

As we passed, the cart driver leaped from the shaft where he sat, 

and ran to hold the heads of the frightened animals. Their yokes 

were simple crossbars of wood, with wooden pegs to keep them 

from slipping sideways off the bullocks’ humps. When something 

startled them, the bullocks could turn a quaner circle and tip the 
cart alarmingly. 

Gradually we learned how to pass them. First, a warning blast 
trom the horn. Next, slow the car. Then, edge gently around the 
can wheels and flailing taUs without pausing, before the buUocks 
could leap panic-stricken into the fields. 

We could look between the trees down the embankment of the 
road on to people who did not know we were there. They could 
not hear the motor. It was strangely intimate, like peering through 
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a keyhole. The villagers seemed always to compose themselves into 
picnires. Was it their brown skin, the folds of their draperies, the 
men’s turbans or women’s simply knotted hair, the archaic pos¬ 
tures, or the special quality of their hand-made things? 

Women in dark red saris would be waiting by a pool to draw 
water. Some stood, some squatted, others bent over the pool, and 
on the ground around them were their beaten copper water jars. 
Here, a can was upended under a tree, its shaft pointing to the 
sky. The bullocks cropped stubble, the men dozed, chatted, 
smoked a waterpipe. There, many women were washing clothes 
together in a shrunken stream. They twisted each garment, beat it 
against a rock, spread it on the ground to dry. Every garment was a 
length of cloth, tied or draped to fit the wearer’s body. 

Screams from the back seat. ‘Look, look! Monkeys, real alive 
monkeys!’ They wore black faces, silver-grey coats, and tails that 
curled up like question marks. A big monkey and his harem 
climbed down from the trees to look at us. I wondered if his teeth 
were bared in a smile or a snarl. 

‘Oh! Oh! the babies!’ The mother held them as though they 
were playing dolls, but they were tensed to spring away at any 
misstep of ours. Jamini put a banana by the road and walked away 
nose in the air, trying to seem indifferent. Fixing us with shoe 
button eyes, a mother monkey snatched the banana, ran up a tree 
to tear it to pieces, and chattered excitedly. ‘Bombay bananas! 
Delicious!’ 

The monkeys’ coyness was affeaed. No one in India hurts 
monkeys, even when they snatch food from a village stall or steal 
grain from the fields. (One may frighten them, banging on pans or 
throwing stones.) Once upon a time, a noble-hearted monkey 
named Hanuman helped the hero, Rama, when Rama’s wife, the 
pure and beautiful Sita, was stolen away by an evil ten-headed 
demon. Ever since monkeys have arrogantly lived on Hanuman’s 
reputation. 

From Bombay we had seen the hills of the Western Ghats, which 
rise like a wall along the west coast. From the distance, the steep 
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tree-covered slopes were a beautiful moss green that turned violet 
at dusk. But it was another matter to drive up them. The placid 
dirt road came apart at the seams, boulders replaced pebbles, the 
car threw itself from rock to rock, panting and straining uphill. 

When it seemed the gear box, springs, and petrol tank would 
surely be torn to ribbons, the road smoothed out and we glided 
into a settlement. Tgatpuri,’ I said without looking at the route- 
plan, as though I had planted the railway station and corrugated 
iron houses there beforehand. We were on the Deccan Plateau 
now. 

‘Nasik, on the Godaveri River-’ I was able to say later, for 

1 had memorized the day’s route. Nasik was the first large Indian 
city of the old style we had seen so far. There were billboards, 
bicycles, and telegraph poles, but they seemed incongruous, like a 
moustache small boys paint on the portrait of a dignified old lady. 

Nasik is dignified and old, a sacred city, where temple spires rise 
above the rocks which form the banks of the river. Paths and steps 
were carved into the rocks, and an endless procession streamed up 
and down ant-like, the people who prayed and bathed at the river. 
They came from all over India to do this. 

We, however, spent our time in Nasik buying petrol. The tank 

was just under half full, the lowest we felt we could safely let it fall. 

Petrol stations in Bombay had been like those at home—white 

cubical building, signs, pumps, and the petrol-seller had a tyre 

gauge and automatic pump for tyres. Here, the pump was in the 

street, within arm’s length of the shopkeeper who owned it. He 

was measuring out sugar for a customer when we drew alongside 

the shop, but obligingly rose from the floor, and filled the tank. 

He had no tyre gauge (ours had been lost or stolen between Italy 

and India), but he measured the plumpness of the tyres by eye and 

by kicking them. Then he called a small boy to work the bicycle 

pump until the tyres looked properly round to all of us. The smaU 

boy fetched a pail of water, and my husband filled the radiator and 

cleaned the windshield which was blurred with dust and crushed 
insects. 

We wished we had bathed in the river a little after this. Dust 
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began to pursue us again like a swarm of bees, settling on our hair 
and stinging eyelids and nostrils. We stopped constantly to drink 
from the canteen, and the water tasted like dust. Carts, villagers on 
foot, herds of cows returning to the byres for the night—each thing 
on the road stirred dust, wore it like a halo crosslit by the low sun. 
This was what Indians call ‘the hour of cow dust*. 

Herds of cows straddled the road. It was useless to blow the 
horn for cows. Their wet brown eyes looked up inquiringly, but 
they did not move out of the path. Finally, we learned to beat our 
fists on the outside of the car door and shout. They ambled away 
then, except always one cow who kept r unnin g a few feet in front 
of the bumper, too crazed by fear to turn right or left. It was the 
non-driver’s job to climb from the car, I when my turn came with 
a beating heart, and tell the cow sternly, ‘Make up your mind!’ 

The sun was even with the tops of the banyan trees. Soon we 
must stop for the night. Was it only this morning we left Bombay? 
We seemed to have spent years in a world of cows, fields, and dust. 
In that world time was pleasantly long, as in one’s childhood, and 
not a winged chariot at one’s back about to crush one under its 
wheels. 

Still, we would have to hurry now. The sun would soon set. 
‘Manmad is just over the way,’ I said like an old navigator, ‘and 
there is a travellers’ resthouse there.’ 
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T he resthouse, a little way from town, was a neat stone 
building with a pointed roof, barred windows, and a fenced- 
in yard. We pulled up and were wondering what to do next, 
when a chowkidary or caretaker, came out of the shadows. In Hindu¬ 
stani that even we could grasp he said, in effect, ‘The District 
Officer has reserved both rooms. You caimot spend the night here.* 
I hunted for our Hindustani phrasebook in the gathering dark¬ 
ness. 'Camera? Room?’ 

‘Nay, sahib.’ He pronoimced it nay-hi. 

‘Sleep on veranda?’ A deep veranda, wide enough to spread 
mattresses on, ran along the front of the resthouse. 

Consternation. 

'Bucka [children] are sleepy—hungry—tired.’ The bucha belied 
my halting words by running aroimd the yard, peering into the 
well, a wishing well covered by a roof, and climbing a low tree. 
Indians are so fond of children that I thought this would melt his 
heart. 

The chowkidar mournfully swivelled his head, left to right, right 
to left, as though an unseen pendulum were hidden in his chin. 
An elaborate Indian no, I supposed, with something doubtful in it, 
as though sorry to disappoint. 

Bucha very tired, very hungry . * 

My husband peered in through the window bars and saw beds, 
chairs, tables, chaise-longues, and a clothes tree with nothing on 
it. The District Officer had not even arrived yet. 
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I tried again. ^All of us tired-’ 

‘Irene, for heaven’s sake, have you forgotten? Nodding no 
means in Hindustani.’ 

‘Oh! So it does—you mean, we are getting a room after all-’ 

The chowkidar was intelligent, and his small son charming. I 
wished him twelve such sons if that was his heart’s desire, as it 
is of most Indian fathers. They helped us carry in the bedding, 
and arrange it on the one narrow iron bedstead and on the floor. 
They fetched string so that we could fasten the mosquito nets to 
the window bars, table legs, and clothes tree. Finally, they carried 
in lighted kerosene lamps, drew water from the well, and squatted 
on the veranda to watch me struggle with Unic, as the made-in- 
France kerosene stove was labelled. 

I wished that I had tried it out at least once before this. It burst 
into flame, then pretended to be a smudge pot, as though we were 
in a California orange grove threatened by frost. In the alternating 
smoke and flame I read and re-read the instructions on how to use 
the stove. Unfortunately, they were in French. 

Rising, the chowkidar said sympathetically, ‘(Something) chap- 
pant (something, something)?’ I nodded eagerly at the one word I 
understood, chappatti. They are an unleavened bread made of 
coarse wheat flour, round and thin like a pancake, and delicious. 

The chowkidar, or his wife, mixed the flour, kneaded, rolled, 
oiled, and roasted the chappattis over a fire of smouldering dung 
cakes in the time Unic, sputtering kerosene, had barely wanned the 
canned stew. We sat in a small ceremonial circle on the veranda to 
eat. The four candles in the centre of the circle were reflected and 
multiplied on the curves of each new brass bowl. Outside the light, 
only a glimmer of white at head and waist showed that the chow¬ 
kidar was keeping us silent company. 

After food we and the chowkidar took everything out of the 
luggage compartment, which was deep in fine dust. By flashlight 
we beat dust from suitcases, baskets, boxes, the first and last time 
we bothered to do this. ‘You bathe the children, I’ll finish here,” 
my husband said coughing. 

By one candle power the bathroom was cavernous. It contained 
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a cement floor, three buckets of water, several brass jars, two bricks 
side by side on the floor, and what looked like a mousehole leading 
outdoors. It was the drain through which, in Indian stories, cobras 
enter the house. To take an Indian bath, one balances on the 
bricks, seizes a lota, the smallest of the brass jars, dips, and pours. 
To bathe in foreign fashion, in standing water, Indians consider a 
filthy habit. A zinc hip bath hung from a nail on the wall, mouldy 
and rusty. 

The children refused to try the dip method. At Juhu they had 
bathed in a zinc tub, all three together, and liked it. I now seized 
each of them in turn by the hair, poured and soaped and poured 
again. They screamed and wriggled, and the spray put out the 
candle. More and louder screams echoed queerly in our cavern 
until I managed to relight it. The children decided they liked dip 
baths after all, because of the splashing, when unaccountably I 
told them the bath was over and to put on nightgowns. Flushed 
and damp, they looked like miniature angels sitting around the 
lamp with their bedtime story book. 

I tried to w’ash the clothes. Soap and dust formed a paste on 
them impossible to wash out with soap and hand scrubbing. I 
wished I had thought of buying a washboard in Bombay, until I 
remembered the women at the little stream. I too twisted the 
clothes and, squatting, beat them against the cement floor. Rivnjlets 
of mud ran out through the mousehole. A few buttons broke, but 
the clothes, hung on the clothes tree to dry, w'ere clean. I have 
often found, when one’s situation is similar to that of the people 
of a foreign country, such as now, trying to wash clothes without 
a machine or a washboard, that one may use the methods of that 
country and find that they are good. 

An urgent request from a child. I realized that the bathroom was 
hterally a bath-room and that an important fixture was missing. I 
called over the partition, ‘John, quick, ask the chawkidarwhcve it is!’ 

Where’s the phrase-book? What shall I ask for?’ 

TravcUers soon lose their reticence in such matters if they have 

ctuldren, and we learned that in iraveUers’ resthouse circles one 
asked for a ‘commode’. 
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‘That phrase-book of ours is useless!’ I said later. ‘The words 
we need aren’t in it.’ I was sleepily hurrying through the last of ray 
chores—decanting freshly boiled water into the milk can, jotting 
notes in the diary, checking the next day’s route. I longed to crawl 
into bed; literally crawl, because the bed was on the floor. 

My husband had eflBciently finished his evening work. He had 
checked the petrol, oil, water, tyres, and oux supply of money, had 
already looked for mosquitoes inside the nets, and given the dishes 
a final rinse in an antiseptic solution of Dettol and water. Now he 
was prone on a chaise-longue—the arms extended so that one could 
put up the legs in the position of a baby about to stick its toe in its 
mouth—and was idly leafing through the phrase-book. 

‘Don’t judge hastily,* he said. ‘Listen. Under “shikar", or 
“hunting”: “AAP-KAY-PASS YA-HAN KOI SHIKARI KUT- 
TAY HAI?” or “Have you any hunting dogs here?” And next, 
“Help! Help! Call off the dogs!” “BA-CHAO! KUT-TON-KO 
BU-LA-LO!” You see, all important situations are taken care of.’ 

Someone scratched on the door as my husband was about to set 
the heavy wooden bolt into place. ‘The chowkidarl What can he 
want at this hour?’ It was past midnight. 

‘Nothing. I think he wants to know if he may be dismissed. 
How do I say that?’ 

‘Has he wailed up all this time? Why don’t you try waggling 
your head in that yes -’ 

In the darkness I heard the soft breathing of the children and 
through the window bars the beat of two drums, playing together 
in an intricate rhythm, and someone, a woman, was singing. Sud¬ 
denly, from far away, rose shrieks and moans, half-way between 
tortured weeping and demonic laughter. I sat up quickly, feeling 
smothered by the folds of the mosquito net. ‘Jackals,’ my husband 
said. ‘Have you forgotten? Go to sleep. We have to get up at dawn, 
a little after six-thirty.* 
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A cock crowed, a goat bleated, a dog whined, crows cawed. I 
lifted the hem of the mosquito net and wondered where I 
was. The early sun slanted through the window bars 
and striped the grey stone floor with pink oblongs. I remembered. 
Our first travellers’ resihouse somewhere in the middle of India. 
Just above the windowsill, seemingly in mid air, hung sev'eral pairs 
of black eyes. The whole village! No, only the chowkidar's children. 
The eyes vanished as I crept stiffly out of the net. I was sure an 
imprint of flagstones must be on my back. Muffled giggles, bare 

feet spufiing on gravel, the slap of water against a bucket. It was 
time to get up. 

The stove Unic and I reached an entente that was almost 
cordiale. The breakfast porridge did not burn. The eggs, stolen 
from doll-sized hens that scratched in the yard, fried properly. 
The chowkidar toasted the leftover chappattis on his own fire, and 
we spread them with marmalade and a kind of yellow soup out 
of the butter tin. Powdered milk and coffee, though not like milk 
^d coffee, are very good to drink, especially if you are sitting cross- 
legged on a resthouse veranda in the cool of early morning. 

The crows eyed our breakfast enviously. Bigger, blacker, bolder 
than crows anywhere else, they looked as though they might steal 

cAappa/rij if we did not hold them tightly. 
Children, you have to stop feeding the crows and eat a big break- 
tast yourselves. I’m not sure what lunch and supper will be.’ We 
ought to have reached Ajanla, where a cook lived at the resthouse, 
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by yesterday afternoon; ‘an easy day’s journey’, Keshab had called 
it. If we did not reach Ajanta by tonight, I supposed we could live 
on fruit and canned food. 

This was how one got ready to leave a resthouse. Wash the 
dishes, while the chcnokidar scoured the saucepans with sand and 
ashes. Pack. Roll up the bedding. Comb the resthouse for dolls or 
small shoes under chairs. Load the car. Turning to the chowkidar 
I said optimistically, ^Toro pani liao.* Atrocious pronunciation, but 
he understood. Good man! He brought a pail of water so that I 
could wash the dish cloths. 

Next, he placed before my husband a heavy ledger with leather 
comers, ink, pen, and an old blotter crisscrossed with reversed 
writing. This was a ritual called ‘Sign the book’: name, date, 
nationality, occupation, and ‘remarks’. Reading over my husband’s 
shoulder, I saw that common travellers, foreign or Indian, did not 
spend the night at Manmad, but only District Officers and other 
officials. 

The chowkidar pulled a scrap of paper covered with figures from 
his shirt pocket. He could not write anything but numbers, so he 
recited our expenses, pointing to the appropriate figures on the 
paper. One rupee, about twenty cents, for the use of the resthouse. 
Fifty cents for chappattisy lamp kerosene, eggs, and fuel for 
shaving water. Four annas, or five cents, charge for the sweeper’s 
services. The sweeper, broom in hand, had already come to clean 
the bathrooms and hid himself behind the bungalow, at a respectful 
distance from his superior, the chowkidar. Moving his lips, the 
chowkidar counted and recounted the coins my husband laid on the 
table, saluted with dignity when his own tip was added, and con¬ 
tinued to salute in the yard until we drove out of sight. 

The dishcloths, edges held fast to the tightly closed rear 
window’s of the car, fluttered violendy. ‘Our pennants—very 
appropriate too,’ my husband said wearily. ‘Oh, I hate to get up 
this early.* 

All of India wakes early. The Indian year weaves its own pattern 
of daily waking and sleeping, work and rest. The heat increases, 
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the tension rises gradually to one point, the breaking of the rains in 
June. 

The heat of the sun sets the pattern of life. Daytime is hot, but 
the dawn is like pearl until the sun withers it by mid-morning. 
We learned to wake at dawn, although for late-risers from a 
northern climate, it was a wrench. 

In India people rise early, finish much of the day’s work by 
noon, drowse and sleep through the midday, and take up their 
work again. In the late evening, they eat the main meal of the day, 
chat with friends, look at the stars, and listen to stories or music. 
The heat, too, is partly why so much of Indian life is lived out of 
doors—eating, working, amusements, bathing, praying, sleeping, 
talking, quarrelling—within a courtyard or walled garden if you 
have one; if you have not, in front of a hut or in the fields or by the 
roadside. For the very poor there is no choice because there is no 
other place. 

‘Can’t we roll our windows down?’ the children asked plain¬ 
tively. They liked to ride with their faces pointed to the wind, like 
puppies. 

‘Sorry, no. The laundry isn’t dry yet—anyway, the wheels 
churn dust into the back windows. Bad for you, all that dust 
blowing in.’ 

The children began to chant, ‘We will scratch the windows out, 

we will scratch the windows out, we will scratch -’ instead of 

looking at the Deccan Plateau, as we hoped they would. 

It was a landscape pastcUed in browns and sombre colours. 
Brown fields between the winter harvest and spring planting, 
brown villages, brown road, and pushing through the brown earth, 
the grey basalt rock which forms the Plateau. At first, it struck us 
as desolate and depressing. Then we began to perceive in it a sere 
formal beauty, with something of the quality of a dried fern or 
pressed flower. We came to understand that this dry season was a 
time of rest, as necessary and natural to the land as the snow and 
cold of the northern winter. The rising sun slowly drained the 
colour from fields and road, turning them to greyish-yellow. Then, 
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so swiftly did the early freshness pass, the sun burned white in a 
white sky. 

Carts lumbered the road; they had travelled all night to avoid 
the heat of day. From the resthouse we had heard the screeching 
axles and animals’ bells. Men walked towards the fields, ploughs 
on their shoulders. Others, men and women, moved silently across 
the fields, we did not know to what or where. They were thin, like 
silhouettes cut from paper, but their bodies cast slender black 
shadows across the ground. As they walked, body and shadow were 
joined at the heels to form a dark letter L. Yet, though we saw 
people and cattle and carts, the land seemed almost deserted. 

Villages were farther apart here. Often we passed patches of 
forest and uncultivated land, rocky and wild. Goats grazed on the 
hillside in places, and thorn hedges guarded the few fields from 
straying animals. Only the branches of the roadside trees, pipal 
and banyan, were green, for they shed their leaves slowly, one at a 
time, the withered leaves falling as the young leaves swell, so that 
the trees are at no time naked. 

Sometimes, perched on a distant blue hill, there were old forts 
with crenellated walls and watch tow'ers where weeds grew between 
the bricks. For centuries, I had read, the Deccan had been a battle¬ 
ground where adventurers carved out kingdoms for themselves. 
As on a giant chessboard kings, knights, and their pawns moved 
across these hills to dispute the immovable pieces: forts, walled 
cities, strategic hilltops, valleys, fields, peasants. The kings and 
kingdoms have vanished now, leaving behind bitter memories and 
a number of temples and fortresses, famous even in ruin for their 
beauty. It was one of these, the Ajanta Caves, we were bound for. 

We stopped to look inside a walled city, entering it by a crumb¬ 
ling archway. Some cities carry their walls proudly like a tiara, or a 
protective arm flung around their homes, workshops, and temples. 
We saw such a one at Daulatabad. But this wall was a prison, a 
shell in which one heard only a faint echo of the busy life that had 
once pulsed through it. 

It was nearly empty. The blue smoke of a few cooking fires 
rose above the rooftops. Weeds grew in the path winding between 
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earthen buildings. The few people there looked dully at us, appari¬ 
tions from another world. A little girl wearily slapped dung cakes 
against the wall of a hut to dry them, the imprint of her hand in 
the centre of each. A little boy led a lame cow out to graze. Some 
old men sunned themselves, drawing warmth from the walls at 
their backs. Young and old, the thin flicker of life seemed con¬ 
centrated only in their eyes. 


‘We will scratch the windows out-’ 

The children were chanting again, but I did not like to suggest 
another game. They might, for instance, choose ‘Fussy Mothers’. 
It was very noisy, consisting of a dialogue between the two older 
girls. ‘Dear, wash your hands— gernis^ you know.’ ‘No, Mother, I 
won’t.’ ‘Dear, be careful what you eat—germs, of course.’ ‘Mother, 
I will eat everything with flies on it.’ This went on for a long time, 
in my voice, punctuated with shrieks of laughter from their 
appreciative audience of one, Junda. 

‘We will scratch -’ 

To the children the landscape was a repetitious pattern of fields 
and trees which sped past quickly, and distant hills which changed 
position slowly. They stopped chanting when we passed a village. 
The buffaloes might be wallowing in their mudhole: attenuated 
hairy primitive-looking creatures, like the animals painted in the 
prehistoric caves of France and Spain. Their horns swept back in 
long curves close to their grey bodies. Sinking blissfully into the 
pools, the buffaloes showed only the black tip of a nose on which, 
sometimes, a little bird perched. Later, the birds perched on heads 
and shoulders and hocks pecking vermin from the buffaloes. This 
frientkhip between birds and buffaloes entranced the children, 
but did not really surprise them. 

‘We will scratch-’ 


Was something the matter with them? Children are supposed 
to have freshness of vision. In books I have read, ‘So-and-so 
an old man] sees everything for the first time, like a child: 
children do see things in all their new-minted brightness; not, 
grown-ups do, covered with a patina formed by books they have 
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read, paintings and photographs they have seen, and people they 
have known. Children see vividly, but that is only at first glance. 

At second or third, they accept a 
nothing to comment about. The first bird and buffalo, monkey 
family, bullock with a necklace of blue beads around its neck—the 
children had exclaimed over them, but after that they were familiar 
inhabitants of a world of fields, villages, and hills, the only one 
that now existed for the children. 

That evening, still far from Ajanta, we put up at Khuldabad 
resthouse, so that we could visit the nearby Ellora Caves. It was 


thing as perfectly natural and 


many-roomed, almost a mansion, with curtains made of strings 
of beads across the doorways and a khansama to cook dinner. 
Waiting to eat, my husband and I listened to the children discuss 
the most impressive events of the car journey so far. 

‘The banyan. Oh yes, the banyan-’ We had stopped under a 

banyan to drink water from the canteen. The great aerial roots of 
the tree dripped down like treacle, and the children had climbed 
them, an adventure to be talked about for many days. 

‘Remember, the buses-’ The country buses which plied 

from village to village, were the squat old-fashioned kind, with a 
hood that stuck out, and a railing on the roof to hold baggage, 
chickens, and a spare passenger or two. The sides seemed to bulge 
from the people, babies, and bundles within. Every time a bus 
approached the children waited anxiously to see whether the 
turbaned driver would honk the horn in comradely fashion. He 
always did. And whether we could roll up the front windows before 
the bus’s dustcloud billowed in. We always waited until the last 
split second to do this because, with all the windows up, there was 
no air in the car to breathe. It was an exciting contest, which we 


often lost. 

‘Now we have our bangles at last!’ Every Indian woman and girl 
wore glass bangles, and the children begged for some too. They 
were the cheapest jewellery one could buy, lovely fragile hoops in 
colours of emerald, ruby, and sapphire, sometimes flecked with 
gold The bangle seller in the last vUlage had had many ropes of 
^ero in all sizes, looped around his neck. He patiently untied rope 
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after rope so that the children could choose the colours they hked 
best. And they never groaned or cried out when he squeezed their 
hands into the smallest possible bangle. Village women’s hands 
were sometimes black and blue from a bangle fitting. After that, 
there had been a new sound in the car, glass striking glass faintly, 
delicate as the sound of icicles breaking. 

In Europe, too, the children remembered best things Uke the 
hand-pushed merry-go-rounds in the parks, or candied almonds 
made in the shape of babies with ruffled caps, so appealing they 
would not eat them. I envied the children in a way. Accepting 
everything as natural, they were at home in India, as the grown-ups 
could not be. We kept thinking, ‘Monkeys running across the road 
—bullocks wearing necklaces—buffaloes and little birds—how 
strange-* 
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AJANTA CAVES 


T he roads into Ajanta are ancient sloping hill roads called 
ghats. Long ago they were main highways where rajahs 
passed in procession, monks and pilgrims walked, and 
villagers drove their carts. The ghats are only side roads now, 
but the carts still climb them loaded with wool and baled 
cotton. 

Ajanta itself is a small walled city some miles from the caves. 
The road passed into one city gate and out of another. The streets 
were crowded because an important market, weekly or monthly 
we did not know, was being held. On one side of a clearing, cows, 
bullocks, and buffaloes were being sold, and on the other were 
mounds of hay and great weighing scales balanced from crude 
tripods. Villagers had come from miles around to buy, sell, or 
‘window shop’. 

There were no glass shop windows, of course. Goods were 
spread on mats on the ground, boxes, or wooden stalls, and over 
each was some sort of shade, woven branches or cloth stretched on 
poles or tiptilted beds. The crowd, dressed in their best for market, 
parted just enough to let the bellowing car through, and at once 
closed in behind. We peered past bare legs, sari skirts, and baggy 
trousers, over turbans, fezzes, and oiled black hair, to see what was 

for sale. 

The answer was: everything. Today artisans and farmers in a 
village no longer supply all their own needs as in the old days. 
There were baskets of lentils, rice, grains we did not recognize, 
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and many kinds of squashes and greens. Cooking pots and water 
jars made of clay, copper, brass, and the new metal aluminium, 
all in the same ancient shapes and sizes. Red rawhide shoes with 
tumed-up toes. Coarse handwoven and smoother mill-made cloth 
by the bolt, or sari- or tfAari-piece. Second-hand bottles, kerosene 
tins, and old rusty keys. And shiny city-made things, flashlights, 
thermos bottles, safety pins, mirrors, knives. 

Several stalls sold nothing but trinkets for women. Toe rings, 
nose-studs to wear in one or both nostrils, necklaces of dyed straw, 
glass, lacquer, and silver bangles, vermilion powder to paint the 
dot on the forehead, pink wafers that could redden the palms of 
hands and feet, henna leaves to stain the fingernails. No rouge or 
powder, nail polish, or a vanishing cream called Afghan SnoWy 
such as one saw in the Bombay bazaars. 

The bare necessities of life and the few little luxuries for sale 
told louder than words the poverty of the villagers. Cigarettes were 
sold one at a time from an opened pack, and each cigarette seller 
kept a hemp rope lighted at one end, from which customers could 
light their cigarettes. Matches, at a fraction of a cent a box, were 
too expensive. 


Daddy, Daddy, stop! Toys!' There were tiny scarlet-painted 
baby beds with sawed-olf legs and low railings, like the ones 
viUagers hung from their ceilings. And dolls to put in them, 
crudely earned from wood, curiously like the mother-goddess 
statues of archaic times. Paper kites, reels, string, and ground glass 
that men and boys glued to the kite strings so that they could cut 
the string of their opponents’ kites. 


‘Oh, Daddy, can we have one of those darling baskets?’ They 
contained evcry'thing, carved of wood and brightly lacquered, a 
small Indian housewife could desire for doll house-keeping. Mill¬ 
stones, pesUes and mortars to pound grain and press oU, oU lamps, 
a wcU, slabs to prepare chappattis and curry on and a rolling pin to 

and some 

tning I did not know the use of. ' 


stopped I wandered towards the trinket stalls, 
out 1 could not get near them. Too many women being fined with 
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bangles, or having toe-rings clamped to their toes, or just squatting 
and touching all the lovely things. 

I turned back and foimd that the car was gone. I began more 
and more anxiously to push my way through the crowd. It was 
unlike my husband to drive off in this capricious fashion. What 
could have happened? I felt almost smothered by people, noise, 
and a smell that was the essence of garlic, cloves, jasmine perfume, 
and sweat. 

Some vendors pointed towards a knot of people. They moved 
back when they saw me. There, in their midst, exactly where I 
had left it, was the car with husband and children safe inside. My 
husband looked as hot and uncomfortable as those dishevelled 
birds in museum cases. 

A prim little man in spectacles—schoolteacher, I guessed— 
detached himself from the others and called to me in English, 
‘Sir! (‘Sir’ corresponds to an Indian honorific that is either 
masculine or feminine] Sir!—your children are so charming 
that they have become an object of ad-mir-ation to all of us 
here.’ 

I beamed at the Ajantans, and wished we could see more of 
them. At the time, I did not realize that we would see them, again 
and again, in the wall-paintings of the caves; the same almond 
eyes, jewellery, draperies, the same gestures, the same things that 
were displayed in the market. 

‘Where are we going to?’ 

When the children asked that in Europe, the answer often was, 
‘To see the cathedral at Wells (or Albi, or Siena)’ and they 
replied, ‘Not another cathedral!’ They liked the stone angels and 
stained glass that shone like jewels dipped in water, but these were 
more than offset by the darkness and the tombs with statues of 
dead crusaders on them. 

With resigned voices they repeated, ‘Where are we going?’ 

‘To see the Caves of Ajanta.’ 

*Caves? Oh, good!’ Were their smiles because a cave, mysterious 
cavity in the earth, is fascinating in itself? Or because men once 
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lived in caves? Or only because in their storj'books buried treasure 
is found in caves? 

We decided not to tell the children yet that the Ajanta Caves 
had been, in a sense, cathedrals. They are man-made caves, car\ ed 
out of the living rock of a cliff in the time, more than fifteen 
hundred years ago, when Buddhism was a living and important 
religion in India; a form of religious architecture like the pagoda, 
pyramid, or Gothic cathedral. 

The travellers’ resthouse at Fardapur, a few miles from the 
caves, was almost full. Since Independence, there has been a 
tremendous surge of interest and pride in the monuments of India’s 
past; not only on the part of the rich and educated, but among 
humbler people, who save all year to spend a few days in the 
remote places where so many of the monuments are. 

The road to the caves wound through a country of brush, rocks, 
and trees. Blackfaced monkeys, arching their tails, leaped across 
the road, and birds started from the underbrush. Lonelv—not a 
person, cart, or hut in sight. It must have looked like this when the 
early pilgrims trudged here to worship at the cave-temples and 
rajahs rode with a glittering retinue of horses, elephants and fan- 
bearers. From this point (we had reached a little river falling over 
grey stones) they might even have heard the distant bells and 
drums, and monks chanting the sutras. 

‘John, a parking lot!’ We manoeuvred to find a place among all 
the private cars, tongas (horseT<lrawn carriages), and taxis which 
were old-fashioned touring cars with the tops down and a spare 
tyre on each fender. The taxi drivers were Sikhs, great burly men 
from the Northwest, who had unwound their turbans and were 
combing out their long black hair while their passengers explored 
the caves. The taxis came not from Ajanta but from the large city 
of Aurangabad, sixty miles away. 

A Uttle staircase led up the cliff to a gate and a desk. Here were 
postcards for sale, and a host of guides. ‘Rupees five, fee for the 
ele^icity,’ the porter said. Shutting our ears to the chatter of 
guides and the hum of the generator, we looked across a stone 
parapet at the cliff. It curved above the river like a great horseshoe. 
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In the afternoon shadows, the rough stone was dark, almost blue. 
About half-way up the cliff from the river the caves were carved 
one beside the other, at varying heights. A path, bordered by a low 
stone wall, ran from one cave to the next. 

Some caves were merely dark gaping mouths in the cliff with 
teethlike pillars. Others had an ornate fa^de—doorways, curved 
windows, pillars, sculptures—carved from the face of the cliff, 
as elaborate and finished as the facade of a masonry building. The 
cave-temples are copies, so far as possible, of now perished 
wooden buildings, even to imitation carved struts, beams, and 
nailholes. It was extraordinary to see a finished temple embedded 
in, yet seeming to spring from, its own raw material. What w’orld 
lay within these caves? 

We walked into the darkness of the first one. The guide picked 
up a spotlight, and in an exhausted way, turned its beam on the 
walls, ostensibly so that we could see the famous frescoes. He 
flashed the light past pillars carv’ed from unexcavated rock and an 
immense stone Buddha opposite the entryway. I felt intensely 
disappointed. ‘Why, half the paintings are gone and what is left 
is so confusing you can’t make anything out!’ 

As though to hurry us—it was the end of the day, perhaps he 
was hungry and bored—the guide played the light back and forth 
across the walls. Where there were not ragged patches of plaster, 
the walls were crowded with animals, humans, foliage. The whirl¬ 
ing figures and scenes seemed to have all the rank luxuriance and 
disorder of a tropical jungle. 

Disappointment passed quickly. The guide began to point the 
light where we asked, and we learned not to be distracted by guides, 
darkness, spotlights, other visitors, bats which inhabited some of 
the caves, and those bare places on the walls where paintings had 
fallen away. When we entered the doorway of a cave, it seemed that 
we were stepping quietly across another, invisible threshold into a 
world that was not heaven or earth, but a mixture of both. 

In those wall-paintings lovely women rose like flowers from 
green leaves, or leaned against pillars, or sat shyly beside their 
lovers. Their heads, under a tower of jewels and blossoms, drooped 
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like a heavily scented tropical flower, and their fingers cun’ed out¬ 
ward like the petals of a lily. The princes and princesses wore only 
loincloths and jewellery and the towering crowns, but servants and 
common people were fully clothed, in striped and flowered prints 
like those in a market today. 

Here, a rajah sets forth on pilgrimage, his elephant’s trunk 
gracefully raised. The big-eyed retainers around him hold long- 
handled fans and umbrellas, symbols of royalty. There, a man dis¬ 
tributes alms to beggars whose faces are nvisted into the same 
heartrending grimace that professional beggars wear today. 

The whole cast of traditional Indian life is here. Artisans and 
peasants, women with their children. A touching detail is the hand 
of mother or nurse gently supporting the neck of a new-born baby. 
Women pound grain, draw water, sen'e food. Husbands and wives 
consult earnestly. Holy men, wandering ascetics; here, shaven¬ 
headed according to Buddhist rules. Dancing girls, hook-nosed and 
fur-hatted envoys from a distant country, musicians, fishermen; 
even a shipwreck. Their remoteness in time is made near because 
their faces and clothes, their ploughs, carts, water jars, and even 

the gestures made in using them are those one sees in rural India 
today. 


The Ajanta painters of fifteen centuries and longer ago did not 

paint merely to record the court and village life of their day. Their 

purpose was more serious. For believers, and for the glory of their 

faith, they pictured the earthly life of the young Indian prince who 

became the Buddha, and the jaiaka stories which describe his 

earlier incarnations. Time after time, in the Buddhist belief, he 

returned to earth m one form after another; as a hare, a six-tusked 

elephant, a deer king, a man, and so on. In each existence he had 

sacrificed his Ufe as a supreme aa of compassion towards his 
fellow-beings. 


The illiterate pilgrims of long ago would have recognized these 
stories and their symbolism immediately, and so would the monks 
and students who gathered here during the rainy season. Some 

caves are worship haUs, but others are living quarters with ceUs, 
carved beds, and lamp niches. 
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Even without knowing the stories and symbolism, although the 
guide tried to explain in a singsong, we took great pleasure in the 
wall-paintings and sculptures, their gende spirit, graceful lines, 
and beautiful colours, reds, blues, greens, and the whole range of 
browns from an ivory that is nearly golden to a near black. The 
artists made their pigments from lampblack, minerals, and gems, 
and plants that still grow on the nearby hills. 

The animals on the walls were particularly engaging. One could 
see that the painters felt a brotherly tenderness towards the deer, 
horses, elephants, cows, peacocks, and other creatures that moved 
through this world lightly and trustingly. In the air above were 
heavenly beings: wingless apsara, angels who ‘ran’ through the air 
while their jewels and gauze stoles bent back in flight; the god 
Indra rising from whirling clouds; grotesque litde dwarves who 
plucked stringed instruments and waited upon gods and men. 
Demons, too—ugly, with round pop eyes, bushy eyebrows, and 
sharp tusks. 

Sometimes cruelty is pictured, a child’s innocent cruelty: a 
servant holds a salver on which are arranged four human heads, 
each wearing a surprised expression and neatly brushed mous¬ 
tache. And childish humour: a puzzle in which four deer share a 
single head. And amusements that children love: a swing, and a 
woman on it ‘pumping’ herself high into air that is full of falling 
blossoms. 

The figure of Buddha, drawn larger than they, dominates the 
company of gods, men, and animals. A haunting smile, eyes 
‘looking inward’, he is among them, loving, compassionate, but 
beyond them too; a friend, infinitely touched by their smiles and 
tears, who can no longer take part in their small but important 
concerns. One painting drew me back many times: the Buddha in 
a red robe, towering, almost ethereal, over a little mother and child 
who look up at him; they long to call him closer but do not dare. 

One could spend months exploring this world, lively and sweet, 
grave and gay, as it flows over the walls, not helter-skelter as I had 
thought at first but, like a tropical jungle, according to a pattern 
of its own, free, luxuriant, asymmetrical. It was a dream India 
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where there was bread and water, dignity and love for all, men, 
animals, plants. 

Our parting encounter with Ajanta was as pleasant as the first. 
We were driving away. The grey city walls grew smaller, and 
finally dissolved behind the dustcloud. Ahead, we saw a man with 
a staff who waved at the car with his free hand. In America, that 
gesture would have meant ‘Go aw’ay!’ but we now knew it to mean 
‘Come, come’. Villager in trouble or wandering ascetic? We drew 
up beside him inquisitively. 

He was not holding a staff, he held my husband’s tripod. Only 
the day before I had used it to photograph some sculptures on a 
cave facade, a Naga king and queen haloed in cobra hoods. 
Typically, I must have left the tripod on the stone wall by the 
caves. It would have been a serious loss. 

At the time, it seemed quite natural that a man of Ajanta should 
discover the tripod, walk several miles to find the o\\mer, and that 
we should come half-way to meet him. He refused our proffered 
tip with such injured dignity that, instead, we pressed on him gifts 
of oranges, candies, and cookies. Only later, it struck us as a 
remarkable coincidence that we should cross his path in this lonely 
country of birds, monkeys, and rocks. 
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T he dust was unusually thick. My husband tied a red 
cowboy bandanna around his face, and looked and sounded 
like an outlaw of the Old West. ‘How—far—to—the— 
nearest—bank?’ 

To answer this, I first marked on the route-plan all the fair¬ 
sized towns ahead. Then I looked them up in Murray’s Handbook^ 
which listed the banks, clubs, churches, hotels, museums, and so 
on in each town. The car was jolting and banging. (One of us 
always held the trembling gear shift to keep it from shaking off.) 
The fine print would not stay fastened to the pages. 

‘Here we are. Poona, Imperial Bank. Authorized, too.’ Travellers’ 
cheques could only be cashed at ‘authorized’ banks. ‘Let’s see, 
Rahuri was the last town. So, Rahuri to Ahmednagar, to Sirur, 
to Poona. There! Ninety-six miles, or about a day’s drive. Why the 
hurry?’ 

‘Have to exchange travellers’ cheques-’ 

‘I know.’ 

*—because we have only a five rupee note and some small 
change left. That’s about a dollar.’ 

‘So little! How can that be?’ (although I knew perfealy well 
how it was). 

Fields and hills quivered in a heat haze, but I felt suddenly 
chilled. Anywhere, even with money in the bank, no traveller likes 
to have empty pockets. But to be stranded in the middle of India, 

with three children, ignorant of the language- 
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By now, we knew that the familiar recourses were useless out¬ 
side a big city. People in small towTis refused to accept personal 
cheques, even when they knew what they were. Government 
regulations forbade individuals and firms to cash travellers’ 
cheques which, in any case, few had ever heard of. My husband 
had also tried unsuccessfully to send a collect telegram (called 
‘receiver to pay’ here) asking the bank in Bombay to wire money. 
The village telegraphist had been adamant. ‘If you do not pay for 
the telegram, how can I send it for you?’ 

The point was that, outside big cities, money was saved and 
transported in the old style. A villager who saved a few rupees hid 
them in the dirt floor or walls of his house. Or his savings, in the 
form of pure gold and silver jewellery, went on the wxists, ankles, 
ears, and nostrils of his womenfolk. If money had to be transported 
from one place to another he hid it on his person, in his belt or 
turban, or converted a large sum into gold or silver bars or gems, 
for safer and easier carrying. 

Side by side with this system there existed, of course, the most 
modem means of saving and transporting money—cheques, 
drafts, money orders, letters of credit—but these were handled 
only by certain banks in certain towns. All this we learned slowly, 
by trial and error. 

Furthermore, it was inconceivable in India for a penniless 
foreigner to wash dishes or do other menial work for a few days’ 
keep, as at home. Even in our present dismay, I had to smile at 
the picture of my husband asking a shopkeeper, or someone else, 
for work. The shopkeeper’s face would show by turns disbelief, 
embarrassment, pity, distress, and finally bewilderment or con¬ 
tempt. An Indian would probably us food, lodging, transpona- 
uon, or whatever we needed. All Indian religions stress hospitaUty 
to strangers and charity to the helpless. But we could never earn 

food or lodging. And possibly whom we asked for work would turn 
us out as clowns or rogues. 

StiU, if worst came to worst, we might barter some of our 
things for necessities. How would one go about it? ‘Two gallons 
of petrol, please (to a petrol seUer) and here is a fine London-made 
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jacket in exchange.* But suppose he did not want a London 
jacket? ‘Then, perhaps these gold earrings-’ I touched my ear¬ 

rings, the only jewellery I had on except a wedding band and a 
pair of silver Navajo bracelets, very meagre beside what Indian 
women wore. 

However, my husband and I could not be lighthearted about the 
situation. It could become quite serious. Five rupees—a dollar—in 
our pockets, and the nearest bank a day’s journey away over 
unknown roads. 

Suppose the car broke down, and we had to camp for a day or 
two by the roadside. How could we pay for bullocks to tow the 
car, or even train fare to the nearest city? What if one of us fell 
sick of those mysterious fevers that strike suddenly and violently? 
How could we rush to a hospital without money for a train ticket 
or taxi hire? 

The airy confidence, built up in our minds by the success of the 
journey so far, abruptly melted away. Here, a traveller’s security 
seemed to depend heavily on a purse stuffed with money and not 
on a remote imseen bank account. Full purse, car in perfect run¬ 
ning order, our own continued good health—fragile security, 
indeed. Money in a purse, especially. It can so easily be lost, 
stolen—or spent. 

Our latest purchase w'as on the seat between us. It had brought 
us to this sorry pass—a massive package containing the definitive 
work on the Ajanta Caves. Three volumes of text; three portfolios 
of pictures, two by three feet each in size. The curator of the caves 
had shown them to us just as we were about to drive away from 
Fardapur resthouse. 

We had not meant to act imprudently, of course. The books 
were expensive, but w'e counted the money in hand and did some 
arithmetic. The purse held enough, we agreed, to buy the books, 
with at least a week’s travel expenses left over, and wc would 
reach a bank long before that. Naturally, wc expected to stay in 
travellers’ resthouses where the fees were no more than a rupee a 
night. 

The first day out of Ajanta we halted at the town of Aurangabad. 
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On the way to the resthouse we passed a sparkling white mod¬ 
ernistic hotel whose sharp angles were softened by crimson 
bougainvillea. It looked across the plain at an elderly rival, a 
honey-coloured replica of the Taj Mahal, all soft curves and 
minarets. ‘How would it feel to stay in a hotel,’ we asked each 
other, ‘and take a hot bath, eat a five course dinner, and sleep on 
mattresses a foot thick?’ 

As it happened, these three wishes came true. There was no 
room at the resthouse. The chowkidar said that the only other 
lodging in town was the hotel. Astonished, we had walked over 
its polished floors, switched electric lights on and off, and stared 
at the water, hot as well as cold, that gushed from chromium- 
plated faucets, water endlessly flowing, as much as one wished. 

Relays of ser\ants in scarlet livery carried dinner trays up to 
our private veranda. Steaming silver-covered dishes, odour of 
roast pheasant, goblets of ice water, damask tablecloths. We had 
forgotten they existed. There were beds enough to go round, crisp 
sheets, and mattresses almost a foot thick. We had expected bacon 
and eggs for breakfast, but not freshly ground coffee, brown bread 
still warm from the oven, or jelly made from the fruit of the 
hotel’s own guava tree. 

Like Cinderella’s ball it had to end. At the last stroke of the 
clock we fled leaving behind as our glass slipper most of that 
week s travel expenses’. The hotel manager was unable to accept 
the traveUers’ cheques we hopefully produced. He explained rue¬ 
fully, ‘Only an authorized bank-’ 

The next night we were back in familiar surroundings, the 
traveUers’ resthouse in Supa village. The chUdren seemed reaUy 
relieved to have again a tree to chmb, a weU to look at their reflec¬ 
tions in, a panah dog skulking around the veranda, dip baths, and 
kerosene-flavoured stew for dinner. Surprisingly, I felt reUeved 
myself, more at home. Dust-streaked faces and wUted clothes 
fitted in here. ChUdren’s shouts and laughter did not ring strangely, 
« though the hush of a hotel lobby. It had been good to eat 
breakfast barefoot on a resthouse veranda with crows for company. 
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Before my husband retied the cowboy bandanna, he said, ‘Well. 
Nothing to worry about yet. We have gas, food, water. What can 
happen before Poona?’ I assumed he did not care to discuss what 
we had both noticed. Black oil was bleeding out of the car; not 
quickly, only a steady drip-drip. 

The definitive work on Ajanta was now chafing us in a quite 
literal fashion. It took up most of the front seat. My husband, an 
ardent booklover, had forbidden the rest of us to disturb this new 
passenger in any way. For once, the children were forced to remain 
in their half of the car without climbing in front for little visits. 
I too sat subdued, wedged in to a few inches of seat, as we travelled 
southwest to Poona. 

We drove through towns and villages without stopping. Shing^ve, 
Nagapur, Gularwadi. The car bustled through them with only a 
curt nod and puff of dust, when we would so much have preferred 
to stop and pass the time of day. If only we could buy some loose¬ 
skinned oranges. They were sweet as honey, and could be peeled 
and eaten in the car without mess. But oranges would use up annas 
we might need later. 

This was a dry region. The bridges crossed rivers and streams 
shrivelled to a thread or disappeared altogether. Although the 
route-plan warned, ‘Motorists will likely be delayed after a heavy 
rainfall,’ it seemed impossible that rain ever fell here, that there 
had ever been water in these motionless rivers of sand and gravel. 

Our anxiety began to affect the children. ‘Is something the 
matter?’ they asked, puckering their foreheads. ‘Not a thing!’ their 
father said, putting on a big smile. ‘Let’s sing, shall we?’ On the 
trip, among the five of us, we dredged dozens of songs from our 
memories. Long songs, especially, that diverted the children for 
hours like ‘The Twelve Days of Christmas’, ‘On Ilkley Moor’, and 
‘The Wreck of the Old Ninety-Seven’. In a fine though bandanna- 
muffled baritone my husband began, ‘I’ll sing you one-O!’ and 
the children came in cheerfully with ‘Green grow the rushes-O! 
By the time they reached ‘Seven for the seven stars in the sky, 
we came to the river. 

I do not know anything about the river except that it was near 
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Rahuri village. A true river of cool green water that barely rippled 
in its serpent-like progress to the sea. Two women stood knee 
deep near the bank washing clothes. My husband said, ‘Why don’t 
we swim?’ 

‘Oh! wonderful ideal But-’ We had been told that crocodiles 

sometimes lived in these rivers. Still, the women would hardly 
wash so unconcernedly if crocodiles were lurking about. ‘—but 
what can I swim in, John? You and the children can go in in under¬ 
clothes.’ 

‘Wear your bathing suit. No one here but these women and they 
won’t mind your immodesty.’ 

‘Ha, look at the bridge.’ It was lined with people who had 
sprung from nowhere. 

I enviously watched the others splash each other. The two 
women spread the washed clothes on the rock to dry. Then they 
sank into the water fully clothed, scrubbed themselves with their 
hands, and rose with their saris sculptured to their bodies. Making 
a razor of their hands, they ‘shaved’ off the water because they had 
no towels. Somehow they wound out of the wet saris into clean dr>' 
ones with perfect modesty. It was how village women took their 
daily baths. 

I noticed how quickly wet clothes dried in this air. On impulse 
I plunged into the water fully clothed, skirts ballooning around me, 
and floated and felt the cool water flow over my face and hair. I 
remembered a line from St. Francis’s ‘Canticle of the Sun’ that the 
children recite: . . our sister water, who is very ser\'iceable unto 
us, and humble, and precious, and clean.’ 

The people on the bridge walked down to the river with their 
cMdren and cattle. It was the bathing hour. The men wiped down 
me bullocks before they bathed themselves and changed clothes. 
Some washed their clothes as they wore them and stood in the sun 
until they dried; their only clothes, I supposed. The children threw 
up handfuls of water that glittered like diamonds. 

Where were our own children? I began to count,‘One—two_’ 

There were four little blonde girls. (Is this how sunstroke begins?) 

1 hen I noticed one had short hair. When I walked over to her, she 
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hid her face in the skirts of an elderly Indian woman who held her 
hand. Where had they come from? 

A pith-helmeted American boy of perhaps fourteen pedalled up 
on a bicycle. Both he and the girl, he said, were children of mis¬ 
sionaries whose ‘station’ was nearby, in the village. ‘And you go to 
school?* I asked. ‘No,* he smiled. School came to him. His mother 
taught him with textbooks and examination papers mailed from 
the United States. 

The little girl stared and hid her face alternately, saying over 
and over to her nursemaid in Hindustani, ‘Ayah, ayah! They 
[pointing to our children]—they are talking EngUshV She had been 
bom in the village and had never seen foreign children her own 
size except in picture books. She refused to talk or play, but when 
our children had to leave, she cried. 

The car limped to an ‘Approved Repairer’ in Poona. The mech¬ 
anic found several things wrong. A bolt, for instance, had shaken 
loose from the transmission; hence, the black dripping oil. He had 
no bolts of the correa size, but said he would grind down the 
threads of another bolt to fit. ‘Good man I’ my husband said. ‘I was 
afraid he would insist on sending to Bombay for spare parts. That 
would mean days of waiting here.’ 

The Imperial Bank cashed the travellers’ cheques. The wallet 
which had been thin looked stout and sleek again. I was not 
surprised that the children thought it a magic purse in which notes 
and coins proliferated—first dollars, pounds and s hillin gs, then 
francs, lira, pesetas, and now, rupees and annas. It seemed to me, 
too, a talisman on which our safe passage depended. 

Across the street from the garage was a bookstore. The shelves 
were lined with American and English books, and English- 
language books written and published in India. Many Indian 
writers write in English as well as their mother languages, thus 
reaching a wide public of educated people in India who fluently 
speak and read English. An Indian friend reminded me that, in 
the number of speakers, India is the third English-language 
country in the world, after the United States and Britain. ‘So many 
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Englishes there are,’ he said quaintly. ‘American-English, British- 

EngUsh, Canadian-English, Indian-English-’ 

The many children’s books about India, wrinen for Indian 
children, were a delightful discovery: simple histories, lives of great 
men and women, epic and folk tales, written in English and 
engagingly illustrated with woodcuts and line drawings. We bought 
an armload of them. 

To our surprise the bookseller offered to store the Ajanta books 
until we passed through Poona again. ‘That will be in one or two 
months? Good! I keep for you.’ In China too one customarily 
left bundles or suitcases with complete strangers—shopkeepers, 
villagers—until one returned, perhaps weeks later. We had done 
this many times, and never lost a single thin g. 

Backing out of the book store with my arms full of books, I 
knocked a stack of photographs from the hands of the man who 
was coming in. They were pictures of handsome sculptures. ‘From 
Karli Caves,’ the man explained, as though the formal introduc¬ 
tions were over. He was a Sikh who wore a neatly coiled dimity 
turban and business suit, and his beard was tied up in a kind of 
snood. ‘You dare not leave India without seeing Karli!’ he said. 
‘And only a few miles out of your way too, on the Bombay road.’ 

The road to Karli next day was metalled and dustless. The car 
hummed smoothly, the wallet held money, the children were 
quietly looking at the new books. The afternoon light was so 
bright, it seemed odd to turn on the car’s headlamps, but the 
battery was overcharged because we never drove after dusk. 

This was a greener country than we had been travelling through 
occasional groves of bamboo, and a new crop coming in. The 
fields were spread out like a draughtboard: green where young 

sp^rs pushed through the ground, yeUow stubble, brown where 
fields lay fallow or waited the plough. 

Irene, is everyone waving at usT 
Tt looks like it.* 

As we overtook each cart, both driver and passengers stood up 
to mouon and shout at us. ‘Better stop,’ my husband said. ‘We 
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may be dragging a rope or something.’ While we were looking 
under and around the car w'ithout finding anything amiss, a 
country bus stopped. The driver offered by signs to help, and 
after he had driven away, a second bus driver stopped too. It was 
as though, on the road, drivers belonged to some informal brother¬ 
hood. 

Forward again, but the shouts from the carts continued. A red 
sports car, going at least sixty miles an hour, flashed by, screamed 
to a stop, wheeled about, and drew up beside us. ‘Your lights are 
on!’ the handsome black-eyed driver gasped. He wore a scarlet 
ascot tucked into a cricket sweater. 

Apparently, that was what the cart drivers had been trying to 
tell us too. After we switched off the headlamps, passing carts was 
a quiet matter, as before. Perhaps all road travellers, I thought, 
form a brotherhood, whether they drive carts, buses, or sports 
cars. 

The Karli Caves, dating from the third century B.c. and even 
older than those at Ajanta, were carved into a cliff on a hilltop. 
The road to the foot of the hill cut casually across tilled fields. 
In the fields men bent over the ploughs, and bullocks strained at 
their yokes. The muscles and veins of men and animals stood out 
from their efforts. It was nearly impossible, one could see, to 
draw a straight furrow through this soil like baked clay. 

Unaccountably, the men nearest the car let go their ploughs 
and threw down the neck straps and reins. They ran after the 
car with loud cries as it struggled across the uneven ground. 
‘What can they want?’ my husband asked without stopping. Did 
they resent our intrusion? Their faces did not look hostile. Did 
they want a ride in or on the car? Unfortunately, we could not 
grant that. Any extra weight would bow the springs the wrong 
way. 

Their intentions were purely commercial. Travellers from 
Bombay visited the caves from time to time. In assisting them, 
the men could earn more annas in one hour than from a day’s 
work in the fields. It was all quite organized. One man appointed 
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himself guard to the car while we were climbing the hill. Another 
carried the cameras; a third, the picnic basket; a fourth, the baby. 
Embarrassing, to pay a man to carry one’s own baby! Still, the 
path looked steep, and the day was hot. 

The main cave was an immense chaityct or hall of worship. 
Deep in the heart of the cliff it was large and dark and cool as a 
cathedral, and shaped rather like a cathedral also. Circular nave, 
an ambulatory around square pillars car\’cd from unexcavated 
rock, a beamed ceiling like the inverted keel and ribs of a boat. 
On the fa9ade were high relief sculptures of large powerful naked 
men and women whose arms rested on each other’s shoulders; not 
at all like the winsome and languorous figures at Ajanta. Even 
before the guidebook confirmed it, one guessed that these repre¬ 
sented earth spirits, or yakshis. 

Yet what was most impressive about Karli was not the cave, 
or the steep path which afforded a magnificent view of the check¬ 
ered fields, or even being able to hire a baby-carrier. It was the 
men bent sweating over the ploughs, the bullocks’ lathered flanks, 
the tiny wooden ploughs, the crooked furrows. 

Even before we drove away, the men who had helped us returned 
to their places in the fields. They took up their work where they 
had left off, as though no intruders from the outside had ever 
come. The visitors’ interlude was no more than a break in an end¬ 
less motion picture. The men had always worked like this, and 
their fathers before them, and their grandfathers, back for hun¬ 
dreds of years. Now the broken film was spliced together again 
and running as before. 

On the ground near the car the children discovered cr>'stals as 
big as their fingers, many of them, all over the ground. Lit by the 
sun they looked like great gleaming drops of sweat, or tears. 


We were driving back to Poona, after a night in the Karli rest- 
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We measured the water in the radiator with a stick, and the 
water was low. It had boiled over several times during steep 
ascents. My husband looked around to see if a well or stream were 
nearby, but there was nothing, only three huts, too few to be 
called a village. Bucket in hand, he knocked at the first hut. 

The old man who came to the door looked startled at first, 
cautiously eyed my husband and the bucket, and then smiled 
understandingly. He seized the bucket without a word, walked 
round the hut, and returned it brimming with water, a freshly 
picked leaf floating on the surface to keep the water from spilling. 
Our reaction might have been, ‘Wonderful, that one can knock at 
a door and ask for water and water is given.’ Yet, at the time, 
neither of us doubted that someone would come to our aid. 

That was it. We had imagined that our security, so far as 
tangibles went, rested in having enou gh money in han d. The 
chance happenings of the last few days, trifling as they were, 
showed that it was based on something far more solid; paradoxic¬ 
ally, on intangibles—an atmosphere of the road, an attitude of the 
people we shared the road with. 

With pleasing directness and informality, one could say, if only 
by signs, ‘I am a stranger who needs water’, or ‘I have no place to 
store my books’, and people gave freely. Or they said, ‘Your head¬ 
lamps are on in daylight’, or ‘Your car is stopped, are you in 
trouble?’ because a stranger, naturally, is helpless and must be 
taken care of. . • *- * 

And there was also the pleasure of unexpected encounters. 
Around the comer, or walking through a doorway, or by a river, 
one hardly knew whom one might meet. American children, a 
Sikh photographer, a museum curator who showed marvellous 
books. 

Imperceptibly, our earlier fears had been melting away. To 
drive a car through India no longer seemed like piloting a lone 
fragile ship through a vast sea that, like all seas, was neither 
hostile nor benign. Everywhere in that sea there were friendly 
buoys, hghthouses, and harbours, all the better because they were 
uncharted. The road was the same, but we had changed. 
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A n old Spanish proverb goes,* “Take what you want,” says 
God, “and pay the price.” ’ 

L. Part of the price of travel is waiting. One w'aits. One 
grows grey and wrinkled waiting—in stations for trains to depart, 
in official anterooms until the man with the purple ink rubber 
stamps the passport, in banks trying to find out w’hether the money 
wired for last Tuesday has arrived. 

Gradually, the traveller learns to plumb wells of patience he 
never knew he had. He has to, especially if he travels in countries 
where time runs by a slower clock than in his own. 

Of course, certain kinds of waiting are fruitful, like that of the 
farmer who, having sowed the seed, waits patiently for the han-est. 
But the traveller’s kind of waiting is made up of futile petty delays 

interlaced and piled up on each other. It is like being caught in a 
Sargasso Sea. 

That day the route-plan ought to have warned: ‘HARIHAR: 
Caution: Sargasso.’ 

V^t I read was: 'HARIHAR: DBK: RAI: P: D: Temple of 

:>ri Hanhareshwara: Petrol not available on Sundays and supplies 
uncertain. 

From the low hiU above town we could see a small railway 
tauon, a few fly-ndden melon siaUs. a huddle of rooftops divided 

meandered uncertainly into the main 
road. Nondescnpt, was my first thought. According to Murray's 
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Handbook, Harihar’s chief distinctions were the Amchini Machine 
Tool Factory across the river, and a temple dating from the 
thineenih century. It did not matter, of course. We were not 
pla nn i n g to stop at Harihar, even though the petrol was low. 

‘What day of the week is it?’ my husband asked. We had lost 
count. After a little figuring, we decided that today was Sunday, 
and ‘petrol not available’. The P after Harihar meant that one 
could buy petrol only in tins here. The fumes that rose like trans¬ 
parent flames from the opened tins, the petrol sp illin g as it was 
funnelled into the tank, the people smoking all around—I pre¬ 
ferred to buy petrol at pumps. 

Our cheerful mood of the last few days, when driving in India 
seemed an exciting adventure and helping hands reached out when 
we were in need, had dissolved a little. Today, we had made a late 
start on the road, the sun was baking, the children peevish. 

^'e had given them sugar cane to chew, cut under our own eyes 
by a villager from a cane field where the purple mottled stalks 
stood higher than a man’s head. For hours the children gnawed 
happily but the sweet juice dripped on them, us, and the baggage. 
Every’ humble bee in the neighbourhood flew into the car to 
demand a share and each time the children screamed, ‘A bee, a 
bee! Stop the car!’ It took several hundred yards to stop the car so 
that the dustcloud would be left well behind. My husband and I 
then flapped towels bad temperedly until the bees flew away. 

Bee stops had been the chief interest of the morning’s drive. 
We passed several towns—Bhagcwadi, Hulikatti, Tegur, Bankapur 
—but they seemed to be indistinguishable except for their names. 
In each, a few government offices; a bazaar with open-front shops 
and stalls of sticky sweetmeats; the ‘best’ part of town where walls 
half hid a few verandaed houses; a crowded section of ramshackle 
huts out of which people overflowed into the street to eat, sleep, 
wash, and gossip. 

On any other day we would have made some excuse to pause in 
each town, if only to buy loose-skinned oranges or look at the blue 
necklaces, goats’ hair bridles, and cast-iron bells in a shop that 
catered for the needs of bullocks. Ordinarily, we were as easily 
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diverted from our path as children passing through a field of 
flowers. But that Sunday morning we turned cold fish eyes on each 
town and drove through without pausing. 

We planned to do the same at Harihar, which we reached in 
the early afternoon. But a wooden black and white barrier blocked 
the road, like those at some American railroad crossings. Harihar 
came out to stop us, and continued to do so all the rest of the day 
and after nightfall. 

The man at the barrier explained that it marked the boundary 
of Mysore State. Here we would have to pay the Mysore road tax 
and show our licence plates. MGU 850 did not, as with our side¬ 
walk friends, capture his interest. He wanted to see BAIY 532. 
That meant pulling everything out of the luggage compartment. 
After a hard half hour my husband said, ‘Right at the back, with 
the jack and wrenches.’ 

Some men strolling by—porters from the station—offered to 
reload for us. They were shocked to see car-owners perform this 
menial labour, because car-owners were, axiomatically, rich. Un¬ 
fortunately, fitting a mountain of what my husband called ‘junk’ 
into a small space was a puzzle we could not hire anyone to solve. 
The children, who had squatted to play in the car’s slowly length¬ 
ening shadow, looked dust stained, sticky, and tired. 

Three o clock now,’ my husband said. ‘Only a couple of hours 

before we would have to stop driving an>'way. Why not spend the 

night here? Let the children bathe and rest—looks like a good 
resthouse too.’ 

And there’s a cook,’ I added enthusiastically. ‘A hot dinner— 
fresh meat—food that doesn’t come out of a can would taste 
wonderful.’ I felt suddenly tired and hungr>'. 

In every resthouse there was a sign posted to the effea that 
traveUers had to leave, after twenty-four hours of occupancy, if an 
incoming traveUer required the room. The chowkidar at Harihar 
resthouse assured us that aU four rooms were taken. Thinking he 
m^t they were merely ‘reserved’ we peeked into them. 

transients, but by famUies and their 
ayahs and menscr%-ants who had been there, and obviously in- 
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tended to stay, for months. Saris were strung across the rooms to 
dry. Saucepans and little clay stoves like flowerpots lined the walls. 
Babies crawled on the floor, women lounged on the chaise-longues 
fanning themselves, men sat crosslegged on the beds in striped 
pyjamas chatting, reading, playing cards. 

A tantalizing smell of curry bubbled from the flowerpot stoves. 
Obser\'ing that the rooms really were occupied, with none for us, 
I felt more hungry than ever, and ready to drop from fatigue. 
I leaned dejectedly against a doorway. One of the men said, in 
English, ‘But you can get food and lodging at the railway station, 
only a hundred yards distant.’ If he had said ‘a hundred miles’ 
the station would have seemed just as far away. 

An Indian railway station is a place where people wait, some¬ 
times for days at a time. A number of arrangements, varying with 
the size of the station, exists to care for the train passengers’ needs. 
Sometimes there are sleeping rooms to rent—in a big station, quite 
elegant ones with ceiling fans and electric lights—and ‘refreshment 
rooms’ where European or Indian food, or both, are served. 

Most people, though, sleep on the platform on top of their 
luggage. It costs nothing, the luggage cannot be stolen, and, since 
seats in third-class carriages cannot be reserved in advance, the 
platform-sleepers are close at hand when the train comes in and 
the seat-finding competition begins. They may carry food for the 
journey with them (the more prosperous also, if they follow 
orthodox rules of diet) or, in many stations, they can buy prepared 
food at a stall. The Harihar stall sold curried vegetables wrapped 
in leaves, potato pancakes, sweetmeats, and tea. 

The single sleeping room was not the type with ceiling fans. 
The Eurasian manager of the refreshment room showed it to us: a 
dark concrete cell with barred windows, no furniture, and a barn¬ 
yard smell. ‘But I can give you dinner,’ he said, seeing that we did 
not like the room. ‘Roast chicken and potatoes if you will wait, say, 
half an hour.’ The chicken was cackling in the yard. 

My husband did not know that, without using sorcery or a 
pressure cooker, even the most skilful cook cannot kill, pluck, 
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draw, and roast a chicken in ‘say, half an hour’. I knew, but I said 
nothing. We had not eaten fresh meat for several days and craved 
it now, when common sense and ordinaiy* caution demanded that 
we hasten to a resthouse before dark. The road would be unlit and 
unmarked. ‘Never drive after nightfall,’ Indian friends had warned, 
hinting at wild animals on the prowl, dacoits (bandits), and other 
perils they never fully explained. 

For all I know, I told myself, the cook can cook a chicken in 
half an hour. Everything is possible here. One fell easily into this 
state of mind in India. Any good Bombay tailor could run up a 
man’s tweed suit in a day if need be; newspapers carried stories of 
yogis who had been buried alive and exhumed days later, still 
alive; at that very moment, an old man, Venoba Bhave, a disciple 
of Gandhi, was trudging hundreds of miles through the countiy'- 
side on foot, asking landowners to give some pan of their land to 
the poor, and many landowners, big and small, were actually deed¬ 
ing land to the landless. Bhave was called ‘the walking saint’ and 
‘the god who gives away land’. 

All things are possible here, I thought, forgetting the orneriness 
of chickens. Once we had kept a small dock and I should have 
remembered. 

The temple of Sri Harihareshwara was some distance from the 
station. Near the temple gate was a house decorated with an arch¬ 
way cohered with flowers, fruits, and boughs. From inside came 
the sound of voices, flutes, drums, and stringed instruments. ‘A 
wedding! I wish we could see it,’ I said. Many beggars waited 

outside the door, for by custom a share of the feast would be given 
to them. 

After my husband and I had put off our shoes, because one may 

not wear shoes on holy ground in India, and locked the car, we 

found that the two older children were missing. We ran up and 

dowm the street, foUowed by the baby, calling their names. ‘Ja-min- 

cec. Bro-o-on-weni’ People began to look out of windows and 
Stand in doonvays. 

Were the children playing hide and seek now of all times ? Half 
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annoyed, half anxious, my husband began sternly, ‘Come out 
at once or III-’ But they did not come. We asked the towns¬ 

people by signs if they had seen two small girls, this and this high. 
‘John, we should never have stopped in Harihar! It’s hexed.’ I was 
almost in tears. Suddenly the children skipped out of the wedding 
house. I kissed them, and shook them, and asked curiously what 
they had seen. 

Oh, it was beautiful! Ladies in sparkly saris and piles of 
jewellery and someone sitting on a bed wrapped in lots of red cloth 
and a man in a shirt made of real alive flowers (pause for breath). 
A nice man who talked English told us they were the bride and 
groom and asked who we were and an old lady who had no teeth 
made a big fuss of us (breath) but Bronwen began to cry for you 
and I had to take her out and the old lady gave us candy and 
(breath, breath) here it is.’ In their grubby fists, melted pieces of 
milk curd candy plated with silver 1^. 

The small temple seemed a friendly place where the townspeople 
paused, when they had a free moment in the day, to sit quietly 
with the presiding god. His name was Harihareshwara, a fusion of 
two gods, Hari and Hara. The priest showed us the image as a 
great favour for, as foreigners, we were not usually allowed into the 
inner sanctum of a Hindu temple. The right and left halves of the 
image clearly represented two different persons. Hari and Kara 
are other names for Shiva the Destroyer and Vishnu the Preserver: 
thus, the image symbolized the essential unity of God. 

Several women strolled in to say their evening prayers and 
place offerings before the god: bananas, a garland, a coconut split 
in two. Their children and ours slid down the low wide railings 
of the temple steps, polished and slightly hollowed by children’s 
bottoms since, no doubt, the thirteenth century. On the wall inside 
the temple was a blackboard printed with columns and prices 
but we could not find out what its significance was. 

The first time we returned to the station the chicken was half 
plucked. The second, nearly eviscerated. The third, ready for the 
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oven. So, I thought, it takes as long to cook an Indian chicken as 
an American one. No, longer. For when a train entered the station, 
the cook had to forget the chicken and quickly prepare tea and 
toast, which the station bearers offered to first and second class 
passengers. 

Two trains came in after we settled ourselves in the refreshment 
room to wait. The sleeping platform was suddenly charged with 
excitement. Guards ran back and forth waving flags and swinging 
lanterns. Tea vendors ran from carriage to carriage with immense 
teapots and little clay cups, shouting, ‘Gurram cha-a-a!’ And the 
third-class carriages sprouted a thousand arms reaching for tea. 
Family parties divided, one half leaping out of the train to stand 
by the windows, while the other half handed out bundles and 
babies. 

Until the trains came the platform had seemed to be covered 
with giant cocoons, people who slept entirely shrouded in their 
cotton shawls. They sprang to life and became violent men des¬ 
perate to get a toe or finger hold on a third-class carriage. 

Long ago, my husband and I had often travelled third-class and 
our bones ached in sympathy now. It was a battle, one against a 
hundred, to find a place on the third-class benches, the baggage 
racks overhead, or in an imaginary crack between human beings 
packed like anchovies. 

The main thing was to get into a carriage by hook or crook. 
After the train started, a kind of settling down process took place. 
Passengers rearranged themselves and resumed their interrupted 
breathing. The babies and baggage that had been handed through 
the windows were sorted out and passed to the rightful owners. 
The little old lady in the comer, fearfully making her first trip on 
a train, would be reassured by her carriage mates. After a time, a 
few people might even be able to tuck their legs, stiff and tired 
from dangling to the floor, up under themselves. (Indian trains 
were designed and built by the British, a chair-sitting rather than 
floor-sitting folk like the Indians.) 

Two trams came and went—and still no chicken. The station 
was quiet again, other cocoons lined the platform, the baggage 
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porters after comparing tips slumped against the walls to doze. 
Our little girls played on a baggage can and became oil streaked 
as well as dust stained. To pass the time I began to study the road 
map. 

‘John, JohnV He had fallen asleep, head on the table, and 
jerked awake. ‘John, look! A direct road from Harihar to the mins 
of Hampi.’ Hampi is pronounced Humpy and my husband was 
unimpressed. ‘Humpy? Well?’ 

‘Remember that English missionary? The one who always wore 
safifon-coloured robes? He told us never to miss the ruins of 
Hampi. Look, we have to drive after dark anyway, so why not take 
this road, the thin red line here going northeast, and-’ 

‘It’s not a main road. Hampi must be at least seventy miles 
from here. We have no route-plan for it—don’t know the con¬ 
dition of the road—or if there’s a resthouse or petrol pump on the 
way. In short, no.* 

The matter seemed to rest there. 

It was a coincidence that a European—German, we judged— 
walked into the refreshment room a little later. We rarely saw 
other foreigners outside big cities. A coincidence too, that the 
German had just driven down from Hampi or as he called it, 
using the ancient name, Vijayanagar. everrry one should see 

Vijayanagar,’ he said. ‘The road? [shmgging]—not good und not 
bad.’ 

The chicken was placed before us at last, browned to a turn, 
its legs bandaged with paper rosettes. My husband began to think 
that a side trip to Vijayanagar was a very good idea. ‘We can leave 
right after dessert and coffee,’ he said almost gaily. 

It was not that simple. The sun had set, but Harihar was not ready 
to let go of us. The day was still Sunday and petrol not available. 
However, we dared not set out with less than a full tank on a dark 
road, uncharted except for the name of a village resthouse— 
Harpanahalli—the German had mentioned as being on the way. 

The melon sellers, who had lit their stalls with tiny oil lamps, 
readily pointed out the padlocked shed nearby where petrol sup¬ 
plies were kept. The petrol seller, they indicated, was at home in 
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bed asleep. One melon seller offered to guide us through town to 
the petrol seller’s house. He grinned from ear to ear. Perhaps he 
had never ridden in a car before. 

The petrol seller drowsily returned to the shed with us, unlocked 
it with a big key, counted out three two-gallon tins, poured them 
into the tank through a home-made funnel, and then, naturally, 
had to be driven home again. 

T suppose we won’t get off even now,’ my husband said— 
rhetorically, for he and I actually believed we were at last on our 
way. About a mile from town, Bronwen remembered that she had 
left Scotch Doll at the station riding a baggage cart. Her father, 
who fully intended to leave her there, looked once at Bronwen’s 
quivering lip, and tears ready to spill. ‘Don’t cry, honey. We’ll go 
back this minute and get Scotch Doll.’ 

*This time, do you think?’ 

‘Yes, no, maybe so.’ It was a jump-rope rhyme the children say 
and as good an answer as any. 
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W ife, wife! Unbolt the door! It’s me.’ 

^Aiee! What happened? Your face scratched, hands 
bleeding, clothes tom-* 

‘Quick, bolt the door again! Strange things are abroad tonight. 

I never thought when I went to the forest to cut wood today-’ 

‘Wood—knife—where are they?* 

‘Listen. All day I cut wood, as usual. When the sun touched 
the tops of the high trees, I turned for home. I felt for my knife. 
Gone!—fallen from my belt. Then I knew the day was ill-starred. 
Without the knife how can I work?’ 

‘—and how can we two eat?’ 

‘Well, then. By the last light of the sun I found the knife. I began 
to run to the Big Road. It is the dark of the moon now, no light 
at all. I, who know every path and sign of the forest, I was afraid. 
Every bush and branch reached out sharp claws to seize my wood, 
my face, my clothes. I reached the Big Road and thought all was 
well, although no man willingly walks the Big Road alone at night. 
I heard a noise behind me as of a millstone turning. Two great 
eyes glowing like suns ran at me, closer, closer, blinding me. Then, 
darkness again. I saw beside me a huge black creature high as a 

kneeling elephant-’ 

*Aieef It was a-’ 

‘My legs turned to water. The creature’s belly opened. Inside 
were little green lights and two green-faced demons. One opened 
its mouth and screamed a hideous scream. I ran and hid. Wood and 
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knife were lost, but I dared not seek them. I ran until, I do not 
know how, I was beating on the door and you opened it.’ 


Long before we left Harihar darkness had settled over the ground. 
The headlamps bit into the darkness, the twin cones of light 
showed a gravel-covered road between two endless columns of 
trees. The moon—a waning moon, we remembered—had not 
risen. Overhead the black branches of the trees, like witches’ 
brooms, swept a black sky dusted with stars. 

My husband suddenly braked the car. A black and white wooden 
barrier was across the road. By the green glow of the dashlights 
we looked at the map. Evidently, the barrier marked the boundary 
betv.'een the states of Mysore and Madras. How did one go 
about crossing the border after dark? 

We noticed a hut not far from the barrier. Perhaps the border 
gtiard Lived there. My husband blew the horn to wake him; at 
first short reasonable toots, then long exasperated ones. No one 
came out. Should we rouse him or, exercising Indian patience, 
wait till he came to us? 

Unexpectedly, a car drove up to the opposite side of the barrier. 
Touring car with top down, I saw, and a large Indian family party 
inside. Without bothering to open the door a man leaped from the 
car and rapped angrily at the door of the hut. At once a sleepy- 
looking border guard came out. The women in the car whispered 
together, pointed at us, and seemed to be goading one of the men 
to do something against his will. 


He walked over to us and, as though reciting a lesson, asked our 
nationality, children’s ages, purpose in India, and many other 
questions. He translated each answer back to the women, who 
nodded and smUed encouragingly. When he left us he shook his 
to ‘You are not really starting for Hampi at 

The man’s parting words, with no added explanation, somewhat 
us. We drove for a few miles expecting a catastrophe, we 

vi^w f^m “d' T ^ 7'^'- headlamps, like a 

view framed m bmoculars, the road seemed ordinary enough, with 
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a top dressing of pebbles and lines of trees, except that it was 
completely deserted. 

Perhaps the opaque blackness was alarming. In America one 
forgot the ancient line fixed betw'een day and night; the line was 
blurred by the long twilight, the lights of one’s house, of cars, and 
street lamps. One could borrow light any time, at the touch of a 
button. Here, the sun set early and darkness crossed the sky in one 
stride; as though a gate had closed, on one side day, on the other 
night. I felt a child’s terror of the dark. 

Still, what was there to be afraid of? The wheels churned gravel 
and spattered pebbles: a sound comforting as rain on the roof. 
In the night air the motor hummed smoothly, its steady vibrations 
had already lulled the children to sleep. The map showed only one 
road, we could not get lost. I began to feel more cheerful. 

A jolt. The car had stopped. ‘What’s the matter, John?’ 

‘Look. The road forks here. Not a marker or sign! Now what?’ 

We studied the two roads minutely. The right fork was the more 
travelled, with wheel tracks. The left fork, on the other hand, was 
wide and in better condition, no ruts or potholes, and it looked 
more important. We discussed the merits and demerits of each, 
wondering which to choose. 

‘The right fork, with wheel tracks,’ my husband decided. ‘We 
might reach a village and find someone to tell us the way. The 
road twists so much, I’m not even sure our general direction is 
northeast.’ It was a humiliating admission for him. He can feel out 
the cardinal points with something of the instinct of migratory 
birds. ‘I wish I could drive and watch the stars at the same time.’ 

On and on. Road, trees, pebbles fallin g like rain. 

‘Look, a side road that joins this one!’ We could have taken 
either fork, for the two roads met again. 

We were in a forest. AJl through the darkness the headlamps 
picked out eyes that glowed green or red for an instant, snuffed 
them out, lit others. Small eyes close to the ground—field mice or 
chipmunks? Middle-sized—racoon, skunk, opossum? Were those 
animals found in India? Perhaps the eyes belonged to bandicoot 
and mongoose. I knew those Indian animals anyway. Big eyes, 
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wide apart, higher than the others—wildcat, panther, tiger? Tiger! 
But Indian tiger stories are always set in the terai of the Himalayan 
foothills, so there couldn’t be tigers here. 

A clearing. The road had disappeared, seemingly melted away. 
We walked around looking for it and stretching our cramped legs. 
The air was chilly. A piece of a fungus moon, worm-eaten and 
rotten, was caught on the crest of a distant black hill: not shining; 
it was phosphorescent. By its sickly glow we could see rocks of all 
sizes strewn over ground that peeled and curled away like charred 
skin. From a crack in the ground a dead tree pushed bare branches 
like talons. 


Where was the road? It flared reassuringly ahead of us for a 

few feet, dipped into a pond, and then-We could not tell. On 

the far side of the pond there seemed to be a wall. Perhaps we had 
taken a wrong turning. My husband thought back and shook his 
head. There had been only one road, the one now lost in the pond. 

He took off his shoes and socks, picked up a stick, and began to 
wade slowly through the water. I wondered whether he was taking 
soundings or trying to warn off water creatures. (‘Both,’ he said 
later. The pond looked like an ideal place for snakes, or even a 
dragon!’) The water was not any higher than his knees. From the 
farther bank he shouted that the wall was a sloping hill about ten 
feet high, ‘and the road is here too.’ 


If there had not been so many boulders and rocks we could have 
driven around the water. My husband called, ‘Do you think vo« 
can dnve through the pond? I’U stand by, ready to push if it gets 
stuck. Oh, and once you start don’t stop.’ 

A little .^erved by the last order. I plunged the car into the 
ater. It ploughed up large svaves—hesitated-a push and shouts 

fond'“L H r “x dripping from the 

pond. Good for you. Now I’ll drive up the hill, and you walk 

alon^tde with a rjk. If the car slips backwards put the rock under 

above t fl“ri=d 

aoove It, pale green and maggotty. 

The car would not even start up the wall. We emptied the 
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luggage compartment, untied the bedding from the roof, and 
hoped the sleeping children would not have to be jettisoned next. 

Lighter now, the car strained uphill, urged on with useless 
pushes from me. One last cough, and over the summit. The 
children did not even wake up when we reloaded. 

On and on. The eyes, winking on and off, were like a field of 
fireflies in summer. The road forked several times as before, but 
we simply took one road or the other, without comparing them. 
Although the two paths always seemed to come together again, we 
could not feel certain about them. If only we could reach a village 
or some human habitation. Not only to ask the way, but to see 
another human being. The car was like some small planet hurtling 
off course through space. 

Har-pana-halli. Har-pana-halli. That was the village with a rest- 
house we hoped to reach soon, a little less than half-way—a couple 
of centimetres on the map—to Hampi. I said the name over several 
times to memoriae it. 

My husband abruptly hunched over the steering wheel, to look 
out. ‘Isn’t that a man ahead? Dark turban—white dhoti —yes, a 
man! Can you see him?’ 

I cupped my hands aroimd my eyes to erase my reflection from 
the windshield. ‘I see him now—some sort of load on his head— 
wood or kindlin g maybe. Is he running? No—everything flickers 
in this light. Har-pana-halli. I’ll ask for that.’ 

‘He’s stopped now—facing us. I’ll switch off the headlamps. 
Don’t want to blind him.’ 

My husband cut the motor, and brought the car gently to a halt 
beside the man, and turned the headlamps on again. The man was 
staring open-mouthed. I rolled down the window and began, 
‘Har-pana-’ 

Without a word he threw down his load, turned into the forest, 
and ran as for dear life. A sound of thrashing in the underbrush 
and then, silence. 

My husband looked at me blankly. ‘Do you think we scared 
him?’ 

‘We_we must have. Why else would he run like that? And 
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look, he’s dropped a bundle of sticks and a knife.’ It was shaped 
like a pruning hook: small cur\-ed blade, old and nicked; wooden 
handle, worn and polished by years of use. 

Now the forest noises rang clearly. Caws, hoots, rustic of dry 
leaves, branches crackling, and far away, something that screamed 
like a banshee. Jackal, perhaps. Yes—another was beginning to call 
now, their howls weaving across the night sk>’. 

We left the man’s things where they lay, hoping he would 
come back for them later. Perhaps they were valuable to him. He 
had looked thin and ragged and poor. \^Tiy had he been out all 
alone at night? Obviously, no one walked this road at night. Since 
the road barrier, we had not seen any human being except the 
woodcutter. We tried to imagine how the night’s encounter had 
seemed to him. 

On and on. 

My husband groaned. We had reached a crossroads. I leaned 
forward to look. ‘John, a signpost! Over there.’ It was a large one, 
wooden board on a wooden post set into a concrete platform. Un¬ 
fortunately, the board was too high to catch in the light of the 
headlamps. My husband manoeuvred the car trying to point the 
lights uphill. I scrambled up the platform, shinnied a few feet up 
the post, and reached for the board where the letters were incised. 
I felt with my fingertips, like a blind man reading braille, for the 
grooves that would spell Harpanahalli and an arrow pointing its 
direction. Then I nearly dropped from my perch with disappoint¬ 
ment. The sign, I could feel, was entirely written in an Indian 
script, doubtless the script of this region, Telegu. 

My husband studied the stars. ‘We’ll turn left,’ he said with 
satisfaction. ‘Due northeast.’ 

That doesn’t prove the left road will take us to Harpanahalli,’ 
I said rubbing my bruised knees. 

The houses in the vUlage were shuttered for the night; not a 
crack of light between any of the shuners. The whole village was 
asleep. Remembering the woodcutter, we hesitated to knock on a 
door. The householders might be frightened out of their wits. 
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Suppose you could not explain your errand satisfaaorily? Would 
they, like Chinese villagers, throw slops out of the window or loose 
the dogs on us? 

The sound of men’s voices singing and bare feet on a dirt path 
drifted from a side alley. Even before he saw anyone my husband 
called out, ‘Har-pana-halli?’ muttering aside, T hope that’s the 
pronunciation.’ 

‘Ah, ah.’ They understood. The answer reached us, ‘Harpana- 
halli!’ It sounded a little different from the way we said it. 

The voice, a little further away than before, floated back. ‘Turn 
right and go three furlongs [fainter now]—left side of the road on 
a hill—you can’t miss it.’ He was talking English! Indian-English 
with its mixture of a lilt and British accent. We never saw the 
owner of the voice or his friends, but the resthouse was there, 
where he said it would be. 
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F orests of thin trees whose branches curled up and crossed 
like dead spider legs. Here and there, a clearing where a 
village huddled by fields which the covetous forest looked 
ready to smother and repossess in its own time. Bare hills, yellow 
earth, lizards sunning themselves on large boulders, tlie road no 
more than a path. Probably this was the same kind of country we 
had driven through last night. By day it looked neither menacing 
nor mysterious, only forlorn and worn out. 

'From the map, this should be Hospet,’ I said. From all direc¬ 
tions there converged on the town ‘holy men’, wandering ascetics 
called sannyasi if Hindu,/a^ir if Aiuslim. We had seen holy men 

before, in cities and villages and on the road, but never so many 
together. 


Young, old, thin, fat, they walked into Hospet with their staffs 
and begging bowls. Some wore saffron robes, the colour of mus¬ 
tard; some rags, and some little more than a coating of ashes or 
dried mud. A few wore turbans, but most had long hair that hun^^ 

down their backs in matted snake locks. They came by ones and 
twos and several together. 

samut of human tjpes. 
me had saints faces, others the round belly of a glutton. 

nesT ° by boredom or even half-witted- 

life^fm 'hat it is good, in the last years of 

c, for a man to cut the cords that bind him to everyday Ufe— 
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family, work, possessions. Then, free, he can single-heartedly 
devote what time is left to ‘seeking the truth’. 

First, a friend explained, a man ought to have reared a family 
and performed his work in the world, ‘king, scholar, artist, 
merchant, tiller, scavenger; it does not matter, for each is needed 
in the world.’ After that, in old age, a man, and his wife also if she 
wishes, may join a religious community, or sit at the feet of a guru 
(spiritual preceptor), or journey from one sacred pilgrimage place 
to another or, retiring to hills or forest, live the life of a hermit. 

‘How do they eat?’ I asked. 

‘The people feed them. Rice, fruit, honey, whatever they have 
to give. Even if a particular “holy man” is known to be a fraud.* 

Obviously, not all holy men adopt the ascetic life from the 
highest motives. One saw men whose faces and bearing radiated 
such inward happiness that one felt sure they had found what they 
sought, ‘union with God’ our friend described it. But many of them 
gave the impression of amassing, hoarding, and gloating over 
spiritual power, like a miser with liis gold. 

For some, turning holy man was quite matter of fact, a way of 
making a living, because one could eat, if poorly, without working 
too hard. A few of those in Hospet might even have been criminals 
or fugitives from the law. Growing one’s hair and putting on a 
yellow robe has always been a favourite way of losing oneself in 
the crowd, escaping the authorities, or breaking through caste. 

Naturally, the vast majority of Indians neither can nor want to 
‘leave the world’ at any age, young or old. But they grant their 
reverence, and sometimes affection, to those who actually make the 
renunciation which all men know to be painful. Perhaps what 
surprises an outsider is that there are so many ascetics; between 
four and seven million, it is supposed. (We had reached the centre 
of Hospet and still they came.) 

Freshly made coffee; we traced the fragrance to an open-front 
coffee house. The English part of its sign read Udipi Brahmins' 
Coffee Chib, but apparently anyone could enter. Wc sat at a green 
marble-topped table and watched the stout proprietor. His desk 
was placed so that he could watch clients who came in and out, 
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collect the price of their coffee, and watch the street all at the same 
time. At interv'als one holy man or another stood before him. It 
reminded me of the Mother Goose rhjrnie: 

Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 

The beggars are coming to town. 

Some in rags, and some in tags- 


Except that the dogs pressed cravenly against house walls licking 
their sores, and the holy men who waited mutely for a coin or 
morsel of food were not exactly begging at the proprietor’s desk. 
It was simpler than that. They came, he gave. 

He gave grudgingly, not at all like the woman down the street. 
When a holy man neared her door she ran into the house for a pot 
of rice. She ladled the rice into the holy man’s bowl and bent down 
to ‘take the dust’ from his feet, as this gesture of great respect and 
humility is called. After receiving his blessing, she stood in the 
doorway with a shining face. 

In the town square there was a holy man whose turban was 
circled with carved beads. He sat tailor fashion before small devo¬ 
tional objects for sale; stone bulls, gaudy prints of gods and god¬ 
desses, rosaries. The children, thinking the little bulls were toys, 
had made friends with him first. 

His English was so fluent that we thought he had studied in a 
university in England in his youth, like sons of many well-to-do 
families. With a smile he declined to discuss his former ‘life in the 
world to which he was now ‘dead’. In passing he murmured that 
‘Politics was my passion in those days’. He had worked ardently 
for the reform of India’ and in the name of reform had ‘com¬ 
mitted hair-raising crimes’. Then, ‘in one minute it seemed,’ he 
had decided that he could not reform others ‘until my own heart is 
pure . He turned in revulsion from his old friends, revolutionary 
plote against the British rulers, and the political secret society. 

Now he changed the subject. ‘A yearly fair in honour of Lord 
Shiva will be held here in a few days. Cannot you wait to see it? 

!nH rl ^ country, shopping spree, fun fair, 

and Christmas all rolled into one.’ (Perhaps after aU he had studied 
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in America.) Villagers would come into Hospet from miles around, 
filling the dharamsala (pilgrim hostel), and overflowing into the 
streets and fields with their sleeping mats and cooking pots. ‘You 
see, the cool season is the time of festivals and ev’eryone wants to 
make a pilgrimage.’ 

On the festival day, the god from the temple would be enthroned 
on a car\'ed wooden cart and ride through the streets in procession, 
while thousands of eager hands pulled the cart ropes. People would 
come to worship and make offerings, eat sweetmeats, and watch the 
side shows. ‘Jugglers, snake charmers, professional story-tellers, 
that sort of thing.’ Most villagers could afford only to look at the 
dazzling city-made things in the bazaar, but they might buy glass 
bangles for the women and cheap toys for the children. Then they 
would return to the quiet round of village life. The slow, often 
monotonous count of their year was punctuated by their household 
ceremonies and by these festivals. 

Temple fair, holy men. They were of the old India, but on the 
same road we encountered the new. We had just driven through 
a country of steep hills, thickets, and boulders where, one would 
think, only lizards could survive. The hills descended to a plain 
of yellow earth, forsaken-looking as the hills. A huge gash like a 
wound opened across the plain, and dark specks that were people 
crawled in and out of it. At first sight, we seemed to be wimessing 
something very old. 

It was the bed of a new canal. Workmen chipped at the bottom 
and sides with mattocks and shovels, tossing dirt into small coarse 
baskets. These were snatched up and passed from hand to hand by 
a line of women, in the manner of a bucket brigade. All the way up 
the canal’s sides they stood, each curling her toes to grip her 
almost invisible ledge. Each wore her usual dress— sari, nose¬ 
rings, bracelets, anklets, except that her hair was bound in cloth 
because of the dust. Some carried babies strapped to their backs. 
They worked quickly and rhj'thmically, heaving one basket to the 
w’oman above and in one motion, turning to receive the one below. 

One often saw these women of the labouring castes at work with 
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their little baskets where a new skyscraper was rising in a cit>, 
a new steel bridge was being built across a river, or a new road was 
in the making. When a political leader made a speech telling how 
‘women too are building the new India’, he usually meant the girls 
who, more and more, break with old tradition to become doctors, 
lawyers, judges, welfare workers, teachers, party leaders, state 
governors, cabinet members, ambassadors. Their achievements are 
truly awe-inspiring. Yet I could not help thinking also of the 
women labourers with babies on their backs who are building the 
new India in a literal fashion. 

The canal bed cut a straight line across the plain to the horizon 
where the sun glinted off new corrugated tin roofs. The foreman 
told us that the headquarters of the canal projea, the bulldozers 
and other earth-moving equipment, and the ‘lines’ where the 
labourers lived, were over there. That was as far as his English 
went. 

A few miles further we met an Indian and an Englishman, 

engineers from the canal project. They were repairing their broken 

jeep, and when we stopped to offer help, asked for matches to light 

their cigarettes. The canal, they explained, was only a small part 

of an immense scheme to dam the waters of the Tungabhadra, one 

of the few southern rivers that does not dry in summer. Like aU 

dedicated people they believed that their work, making the land 

fruitful, was the most important in the world. The holy man of 

Hospet had felt this too, in his work of ‘making fruitful the spirit 
of man’. 


‘Irrigation means everything to India!’ the Indian engineer 

exclaimed. He talked as some people write, stabbing their words 

into the paper. ‘Too much of our country depends on the monsoon 

rams for water!’ Carried away, he described the monsoon as a giant 

who returns every year to hold over the land a goatskin water bag: 

a capricious giant who pours too much water in one place, too little 

in another, forgets a third completely, and often does not come on 

ume. A fcw days too early or late, and mUlions wiU go hungry 
because their crops are destroyed!’ ^ ^ 

From earliest times, he explained, Indian cultivators have had 
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to dig wells and canals. They have tried to hoard water in the rainy 
season against the yearly drought, by building cisterns and reser¬ 
voirs. Various rulers have dammed rivers. In the British period 
great irrigation works went forward, and even at that time India 
had more acres under irrigation than any other country. ‘More 
than Soviet Russia or the United States,’ the Englishman put in, 
looking sidelong to see how we would take this. His friend con¬ 
tinued breathlessly, ‘But still not enough! India has a permanent 
water shortage!’ 

Still ending every sentence with exclamation points, he described 
the great plans of the new India. Twelve major dams to irrigate 
thousands of acres and provide hydro-electric power —'each one a 
T.V.A.!’—and several himdred smaller projects. ‘Some only on 
paper now! Others nearly or completely finished! But come back 
after a few years and then-’ 

Under the spell of his words the chapped sunburned plain 
seemed already transformed into the garden it might become. 
Fields as far as one could see fat with heavy-headed grain; gardens, 
orchards, pastures; villages with electricity, running water, and 
sewers. At his next words the plain became bare again with its 
wound-like gash. ‘In a few years, yes—it takes time—work— 
money—and above all, world peace.’ 

Four hundred years ago Vijayanagar had been a prosperous city 
whose walls were twenty-four miles in circumference, the capital 
of a Hindu kingdom which resisted the Muslim onslaught for two 
centuries. In one great battle the Muslim armies razed the walls 
and destroyed the city utterly. Historians believe that if Vijayana¬ 
gar had not resisted for so long, South India would not be today an 
almost completely Hindu land. 

We walked and walked looking for the ruins, but all we saw 
were fields, some tilled and others run to weeds. Perhaps, I thought, 
there is nothing left of Vijayanagar but the foundation stones—like 
some other old ruined cities of India, only a scribble across a page 
of history, legible to no one but a trained archaeologist. We had 
come all this way for nothing. 
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But ±ere were ruins after all, scattered about the fields. 
Pavilions, baths, palaces, elephant stables, sections of a water 
conduit standing shoulder high, a city gate, fragments of a city 
wall, and many temples with pillared porches almost Greek in 
their simplicity. We climbed a large stone platform, ‘the king’s 
throne’, engagingly carved with dancing girls celebrating //o//, the 
spring festival. (People still celebrate it by squirting coloured water 
on each other.) From here we could look out over what had been 
Vijayanagar. At first we saw nothing but fields and boulders but 
then, like those children’s puzzles where you look for faces hidden 
in gnarled trees, ruined buildings began to jump out at us from the 
savage landscape. 

The landscape was as interesting as the ruins. Strewm over tlie 
ground, like the great saurians when the earth dried, were immense 
boulders piled one on another. The building blocks had been cut 
from many of them, leaving cavities striped with chisel marks. 
The city’s builders had used the raw materials at hand. Even 
today, stone is more plentiful than wood in this region. Benches, 
signposts, pillars, and fences—slabs arranged like tombstones, side 
by side—are carved entirely from stone. Even at its peak, when 
palaces, houses, and bazaars lined the streets, Vijayanagar must 
have looked strangely unfinished, as a sculptor’s work looks un¬ 
finished in the studio surrounded by stones, chips, and dust. 
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They rode on their zvay^ going where it pleased their car to carry 
theniyfor they believed that in this consisted the very soul of adventures. 

T hat line is stolen intact from Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 
except that I turned it from singular to plural and sub¬ 
stituted car for horse. It describes the mood in which we 
travelled from Vijayanagar back to Harihar, and from there to the 
main road south. 

We were very different from the travellers who had driven 
dustily out of the Juhu hotel gale. They had been ignorant and 
fearful, scarcely knowing how to find a night’s shelter or a day’s 
meal or petrol for their car; but the or’s could be multiplied indefi¬ 
nitely. The nvo grown-ups in the car had seemed to think them¬ 
selves a composite latter day Columbus, ‘before him not the ghosts 
of shores, before him only endless seas’, to quote a poem every 
American school child has to learn. 

On the way from Karli these timid travellers discovered that the 
road was apparently paved with helping hands. If wet laundry 
dropped off the car, villagers chased them breathlessly to inform 
them of the loss. It was typical of the honesty they were coming 
to expect in villages. Once, they asked for coconut juice in a village 
where no coconuts were on sale. Someone simply sent a small boy up 
a tall palm tree to pick some, his ankles roped together for climbing 
in monkey-on-a-stick fashion. 

In one travellers’ resthouse they were given a bedless room to 
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sleep in. Whereupon an Indian traveller insisted they take his two- 
bed room saying, ‘We Indians are used to sleeping on the floor 
and you are not.’ They raised their eyebrows and looked at each 
other, but said nothing. In another resthouse, a sour-looking 
gentleman heard them being turned away because no rooms were 
vacant. He brusquely ordered the chowkidar to set up beds for 
them in a corner of his own room. Then, in another corner, he 
proceeded to put on nightclothes, brush his teeth with a splayed 
twig, and perform evening meditations, all the while ignoring them 
as though they were invisible. 

With all this aid, the travellers still felt ignorant and helpless. 
They were bound hand and foot to the route-plan. And they worried 
endlessly about the children, wondering whether they could keep 
them healthy and provide them with proper food. 

After Vijayanagar, it was different. They had successfully com¬ 
pleted a three-day trip w’ithout route-plan or mishap. This, plus 
adding a bicycle pump to their equipment, gave them the feeling 
that they could cope with almost any problem or pitfall the road 
might offer. They still watched the children vigilantly, but no 
longer interpreted an hour’s sulkiness as the onset of dysentery. 
Indeed, the children seemed to thrive. They were plump, lively, 
and tanned. 

The car was pointing south now. We felt an intoxicating sense 
of freedom—a little too intoxicating, we were to discover in a few 
days because the cords that bound us to the route-plan were cut 
We could give the car its head if we pleased, ‘for in this consisted 
the very soul of adventures’. Because of the children, we did not 
ask for big hair-raising adventures in the manner of the Swiss 
FamUy Robinson. Some Utile safe ones, though, would suit us very 


One small matter continued to cast a faint disagreeable shadow. 
U was food, my special concern. It was not exacUy a problem, 
because we did not go hungry. In India where so many are hungry 
one saw with s^mg clarity that the only possible food probto 
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Our breakfast and lunch, though simple, were good. Nearly 
every resthouse chowkidar kept hens, or was able to buy anda, eggs, 
and most knew how to make chappattis. To our surprise, there were 
bakers shops in many small towns and all large ones, where loaves 
of European bread were sold. It was called double rotii double, per¬ 
haps, because the yeast was allowed to raise the dough twice before 
baking. Each noon, under a roadside tree, we spread a lunch of 
double rotiy tinned cheese, and delicious fruits which we could buy 
in many villages. Pink, green, and yellow bananas; plantains, like a 
small banana with a mealy texture the children loved; oranges, 
and later, pineapples, custard apples, pomegranates, mangoes of 
many kinds, and lichis which have a brittle red shell and grape-like 
pulp. Usually we drank milk-powder milk, but sometimes we made 
a little fire and boiled a kettle for tea or cofiee. 

For afternoon refreshment, there were soft drink stands in the 
towns where bottled lemonade was sold as well as glasses of pink, 
yellow, green, and purple syrup-water. They gleamed like jewels 
in the sun, but we passed them by in favour of a roadside coconut 
vendor who handed us the pure cool juice in its own handsome 
green bowl. 

It was the evening meal that bothered me. The children ate 
canned stew and again canned stew with a good appetite, but my 
husband and I could not. At the end of the day, we were extremely 
hungry with a hunger that was partly fatigue, which stemmed from 
the warm weather and having to be imusually alert when we drove. 
We had to look out for carts, cattle, and villagers who assumed 
that cars were interlopers on the road. Then, since the car was 
overloaded, we watched constantly for ruts, potholes, and rocks. 
Sudden jolts and stops had to be avoided for fear of breaking the 
springs. 

But the fatigue was more than that. In a foreign country, one is 
putting out inquisitive antennae all the time. People, animals, 
plants, objeas, the landscape; all are unfamiliar. One can take 
nothing for granted and so, ignore it. Each thing, however small, 
demands attention and provokes a response, especially at the 
beg innin g of a joumey. For instance, the weeds and grasses at the 
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roadside were not exactly like our own, although some resembled 
our fox-tails, crabgrass, and so on. One saw village children playing 
the old familiar games. They cupped their hands over their eyes to 
peek-a-boo at their mothers, drew pictures in the dust with sticks, 
and kicked a pebble on and on down the road until the pebble was 
lost. Yet the games seemed different played by little broum-bodied 
children who wore silver waist chains and ear-rings. 

Much of the joy of travel, of course, consists in these differences. 
But at the end of the day one is tired. The antennae are snaggled 
from receiving too many new impressions. One wants to bathe, 
change into fresh clothes, sit down with feet up—and eat a better 
dinner than gravy-coloured mush out of a tin can. 

We were in Chitaldrug, a town that sunned itself in the lee of a 
stone fortress on a hill. By chance I stumbled on a solution to the 
supper problem, one so simple and obvious I wondered why I had 
never thought of it before. 

I looked for a bakers’ shop and strayed into a vegetable market, 
a flagstoned square with a stone platform down the middle of it. 
Side by side on the platform, like figures on a shelf, vendors sat 
beside mounds and mounds of vegetables. Every few minutes they 
flicked water with a leaf over their eggplants, tomatoes, carrots, 
onions, peas, beans, and strange squashes, roots, and greens, and 
the vegetables glowed. 

Everything here to make a stew, I thought happily, except meat, 

and I can always add canned beef. (We often saw mutton stalls 

in towns, but I did not know how long the meat had hung, or 

whether the goat had met its end by knife or natural causes like 
disease.) 

Why had I never thought of a vegetable market before? In smaU 
villages there had been only rice and other grains for sale, dried 
pulses like lentils, and perhaps a few greens. To milUons of 
Indians fresh vegetables are a luxury. Before this, we had not 

chmced on the vegetable market of a larger town or village, or I 
had not thought of shopping in them. 

Now, to fill the string bag with the makings of a stew. I laid 
four annas on the platform, held the string bag open, and pointed 
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to the onions. Xhe vendor dropped them in, one by one, slowly, 
making a show of choosing the biggest and firmest, until I closed 
the bag to indicate ‘enough’. His face showed that the annas were 
not all spent, so I pointed to carrots, tomatoes, peas. When he 
stopped dropping vegetables into the bag, I knew that it was time 
to put more annas on the platform. In this wordless fashion, the 
bag was soon filled to bulging. 

I came to look forward to the daily vegetable halt. The market 
was one place on this journey where I came into close contact 
with village women. It is not easy for a foreign woman to meet 
Indian women of the old style and, for a man, almost impossible. 
Even in ‘modem’ Indian families, where the men spoke fluent 
English, the women often followed the old ways. They did not 
speak English and never appeared in mixed company. Then, too, 
many high-caste women observe purdah^ or seclusion. They rarely 
venture out of their own courtyards, and when they do are often 
heavily veiled, either pulling their sari ends over their faces or 
putting on the tent-like hurqa. 

One of the few blessings of poverty in India is that poorer 
women—that is, the majority—escape purdah. Millions of them go 
about unveiled, walk freely through the streets, and help their 
husbands in the fields. Sometimes they run small businesses, 
selling fruit or something else at market. When they know strangers 
are present, they are shy and retiring, but we often saw them joke 
and chat with village men, and sometimes scold or curse them as 
well. 

These women of the old style, whether in purdah or not, par¬ 
ticularly interested me. I admired their appearance without reser¬ 
vations. Hair parted down the centre and drawn back into a knot, 
into which a blossom or garland might be tucked. Red dot on 
forehead; perhaps a jewelled nose-stud; always ear-rings, bracelets, 
and anklets; sometimes, gold hair ornaments, nose rings, neck¬ 
laces, and solid silver belts. Usually, their eyelids were rimmed in 
black kohl which made their already large eyes look enormous. 
They wore their saris draped in different ways, and in some parts 
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of India wore other costumes altogether. The effect was classical 
and timeless, graceful and womanly. One could not imagine their 
clothes going out of style or looking ridiculous, like hobble skirts. 

‘Modern’ Indian women dressed more or less like this too, per¬ 
haps omitting nose-studs or anklets, and often wearing lipstick and 
bobbed hair. Yet, between them and their old styde sisters, there 
was a world of difference, not only of manner and bearing, but, 
basically, in the attitudes these stemmed from. It seemed to me that 
the ‘modem’ women, among whom I have many dear friends, were 


very like Western women in thought and ways. 

From babyhood, the old style woman has held before her the 
ideal of Sita, wife of the god-hero Rama. Sita, pure, devoted, the 
utterly selfless and giving wife and mother. The ideal is so im¬ 
possibly high, one would suppose no woman could pay it anything 
but lip sendee. So it is a surprise to discover that the Sitas exist, 
millions and millions of them. In countless Indian homes, to hear 
her husband and children describe her, there is a Sita, a goddess. 
And one’s own superficial obsenaiion bears this out. To be sure, 
one also sees shrews, spendthrifts, and worse, but that a single 
Sita should exist continues to amaze. 


It cannot be easy to be a goddess, I thought. Any lapse from 
goddesshood is severely punished; she dare not stoop to human 
follies. Mythology shows that contumely and neglect are the por- 
tion of many goddesses. Then, too, a goddess’s pedestal is narrow. 
She has not much space to move about. Home, husband, children: 
the old style woman’s courtyard forms, roughly, the limits within 
which she lives and moves and has her being. But there, she often 

woman who trots 

meekly behind her husband on the street figuratively puts on a 
CTown when she crosses her own threshold. And if her modem- 
mm^d husband orders her to learn EngUsh or go about unveUed, 
she will not do so, I suspea, unless she wants to of herself. 

obey htr mnrfr “ 

law her df Bnt'f " mother-in- 

mw herself. But from her husband and children she receives a 

goddess s reward, intense reverence and adoration. AhnoT*e 
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only generaL'zation one dare make of India is this: all Indians 
adore their mothers. 

Those disciplines. They seem like millstones that grind out of 
the women the vital spark one calls personality, so that only a 

mother—is left. Sometimes the disciplines appear more 
like a purifying furnace. Passing through them, the women gain 
what one calls character: a grace and selflessness, dignity and 
womanliness that are truly goddess-like. Outside India, I do not 
know any country where one sees so many magnificent women, 
and so many crushed spiritless ones. 

The young village woman sauntered, as if by accident, to the 
stall where I was choosing tomatoes and Jerusalem artichokes. If 
only I knew her language, I thought; I would so much like to talk 
with her. 

In fact, we were already communicating on two different levels. 
When I turned a tomato over to see if the vendor had placed it 
rotten side down, she understood. She even chose several un¬ 
spotted tomatoes for me. And when she dug a fingernail into a 
cabbage to test its juiciness, I imderstood her immediately. But it 
was a fairly superficial level: housewife meets housewife at market. 

The other was more profound. When she looked at the child 
in my arms and felt her hair, or pointed to the porcelain blue eyes 
and golden fuzz on her cheek, I knew what she meant. And when 
I smiled at the dark-eyed, curly haired, naked child on her hip, 
she comprehended perfectly. 

But there was a middle ground, where we could not meet without 
language, because one is not always simply housezoifey mother, 
woman. In this middle ground I was an American out of the 
twentieth century. And she—she was an Indian woman who spoke 
an Indian language and lived, in time, closer to the Middle Ages 
than the twentieth century. 

I meant no disrespect in calling her a woman of the Middle 
Ages because, although I love much about the twentieth century, 

I am often uneasy in it. The Middle Ages have their virtues and 
vices like any other period in time, and certain medieval virtues 
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shine beside certain twentieth-century vices. I was beginning to 
suspect that the differences between us existed more in time than 
in national temperaments. When an Indian girl receives a ‘modern’ 
education and is placed in ‘modem’ situations, to the extent that 
she becomes modem in her outlook, she loses a certain Indian 
quality that her old style sisters have in abundance. 

I am not even sure that the village woman and I could have 
touched hands in the middle ground, even if I had known her 
language or she mine. Far more than a common language is needed 
there; goodwill, patience, imagination, and endless forbearance, a 
respect for differences as well as similarities, are also necessary. 
For it is in the middle ground where the truest, most lasting friend¬ 
ships between the people of one country and another have to be 
formed. And, unfortunately, the bitterest quarrels and misunder¬ 
standings are formed there as well. 

I did not know the word for good-bye in the language of this 
region, so I said, ‘Good-bye.’ It was hard to press my hands 
together in the Indian farewell when my arms were full of vege¬ 
tables, child, purse, and loose change from the vendor. 

The village woman, overcome by a sudden shyness, retreated to 
the middle ground. She pulled her sari end across her face, and 
choking with embarrassment, ran away. 
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THE SOUTH 


I ndia is not one nation but many, ‘a nation of nations’. Her 
early writers speak of ‘the five Indias’, and modem 
history books name twelve great divisions. Dravida, 
Maharashtra, Bengal, Gujerat are some of them, for they do not 
necessarily follow political boundaries. Of the several Indias, the 
South, Dravida, or Peninsular India (it is called all diree) stands 
peculiarly apart. 

The main southern languages are not derived from Sanskrit, 
like the northern. They are thought to be much older, perhaps the 
oldest languages spoken today. Southern peoples look different 
from northerners. They are darker, slimmer, shorter; more femi¬ 
nine in manner and appearance, I thought. Their hair is curlier, 
and noses snub compared to the splendid beaks one sees up north 
—but much Dravidian stock runs throughout the North, especially 
among the lower castes. These are broad statements, of course, to 
be well diluted with reservations. India is a land of contraries, and 
almost anything you say of one part can be proved to be the 
opposite of something somewhere else. 

India has been compared to a two-ring circus—North and 
South—where different events were happening at the same time. 
The North’s is a story of invasion from the outside. Wave on 
wave of newcomers came through the Himalayan gateways, saw, 
conquered, remained to become Indians, and added a new shape 
and colour to the mosaic of India’s peoples. 

By contrast, the South was much less affected by these overland 
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invasions. From ancient times it lived its own life, essentially 
Hindu, with a certain continuity, up through the coming of the 
seaborne invaders, the Europeans, starting with Vasco da Gama 
in 1498. In the South, later, the British and French duelled for 
what was to become mastery of the whole country', with the British, 
as earlier in North America, the winners. 

My husband once asked a southerner how long his people, the 
Dravidians, had lived in India. After a moment’s thought he said, 
‘Oh, practically forever.’ And this reply is less farfetched than it 
sounds. For history indicates that the Dravidians were the first 
respectable inhabitants of the many-storeyed house that is India; 
perhaps the ones who dug and laid its foundations. Six or more 
thousand years ago, apparently, they or their forebears had already 
cleared land, settled widely throughout India, and created a high 
civilization in the North. It is called the Indus Valley civilization 
because some of its relics—buildings, baths, sculptures, jeweller)', 
toys—were uncovered in the Indus Valley, within the last tliirty 
years. 

First, one must speak of earlier arrivals than the Dravidians, 
dark-skinned peoples who travelled to India and lived, as their 
descendants live today, a tribal life that is essentially pre-historic. 
The aboriginals’ as they are now called do not have apartments 
within the many-storeyed house. Their straw huts and tree houses 
are, so to speak, hidden about its outlying gardens and woods. 

Through the centuries, circumstance has forced now one group, 
now another, to seek shelter within the house. They have crept in 
where they could, which was, and is, into the unsavoury basements. 
The basement-dwellers are thought to be the ancestors of the 
lowest, poorest fifth of India’s people, the so-called Untouchables. 
Every ten-year census shows that those tribes which stiU cling to 
their hills and forests—the Toda, Ghond, Guria, and some ninety 
others—are dwmdhng in numbers and vitality. A few modem 
In<hans re^et this. They believe the primitive forest people gave 
to India a love of the forest, a minute knowledge of its plants and 
creatures, the brotherly tenderness towards animals that one sees 
m Indian art, things of great value, which it would be a pity to lose 
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altogether. They wonder if the tribespeople, who have to abandon 
their songs, dances, and forest skills when their tribal life is 
destroyed, are better off when they become despised labourers in 
a village or town. 

We were sorry not to visit some of these tribespeople. Our 
road through the southern hills passed close to the footpaths that 
lead to their encampments. Once only, we saw a Toda in a meadow 
with his buffaloes, an Old Testament figure with finely chiselled 
features, long ringlets, and white robes who, friends assured us, 
‘can talk to the buffaloes in their own language’. 

In some mysterious fashion, although the Indus Valley people 
seemingly vanished, their culture lived on. For instance, their 
deities, the Great Mother, and some think, Shiva, are worshipped 
today under various disguises. 

The next possessors of the land seem to be the Aryan-speakers, 
tall, fair-skinned peoples who swooped in many-pronged migra¬ 
tions into Europe and Persia as well as India. Semi-noraads, per¬ 
haps they were seeking pasture when they moved into India with 
their cattle, carts, and families. They fell ferociously upon the 
more civilized peoples they found there, calling them ‘black¬ 
skinned slaves’ and ‘noseless ones’. In the North, at least, they 
subdued them. 

Subdued is a rash word to select here, for able scholars still 
quarrel over who actually won, Aryans or Dravidians. The Aryans, 
of course, were the overlords, the freemen, who reserved to them¬ 
selves the occupations of honour: ruler, warrior, priest, husband¬ 
man. To them is given the credit for composing the hymns and 
poems of Hindu India’s scriptures, the Vedas, handed down intact 
by word of mouth, teacher to disciple, down the centuries. 

But the ‘black-skinned noseless ones’ could not all be extermi¬ 
nated. Many were allowed to live on as menials, hewers of wood 
and carriers of water, as serfs and petty cultivators. Many fled 
south, and those Uving there already barricaded themselves behind 
their rivers, hills, and forests where, in time, they created a high 
civilization of their own. The Aryans invaded the South; legend 
has personified this movement in the person of the sage Agastya, 
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whose pot-bellied image can still be seen in southern temples 
today. But the history books claim that it was a peaceful invasion, 
the Aryans coming as bearers of culture. 

More and more, the evidence shows that the Aryans were greatly 
influenced by the Dravidians, and adopted much of their thought, 
religion, and culture. ‘The tall fair Aryan of the North is the father 
of Hindu civilization,’ it has been expressed. ‘The dark slender 
Dravidian of the South, the mother.’ 
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T he route-plan did not and could not tell at which bridge 
or nala we crossed into South India. The road barrier at 
Harihar was the first obvious point, for when the guard 
raised it, we drove into Mysore, a South Indian state. 

Yet, so vague are the boundaries between one great region and 
another, we were in South India many miles before that. Small 
things told us so. First, shop signs had been written in Marathi, 
the main language of Bombay State, which corresponds roughly 
with the region called Maharasthra, all sanskritic hooks and bars. 
Then, signs in both Marathi and Kanarese, a southern language, 
with a script like run-together loops; and finally, in Kanarese 
alone. 

The two languages sounded as different as they looked. Mara¬ 
thi, staccato. Kanarese, like the other Dravidian languages, flowing 
like a brook over stones. The words are formed of many syllables 
laminated together, and six or eight in a word are not uncommon. 
We gave the children southern words to play with. ‘Can you say 
Pad~fnana~bhapuram? or Maha-bali~puramT (These were places 
we planned to visit.) The days grew hotter as we travelled south, 
and we had to invent games to take the children’s minds off their 
prickly heat. 

One could buy delicious coffee any\vhere in the South. Street 
vendors squatted beside immense brass kettles and stacks of little 
clay cups which were broken on the ground after each using. In the 
Brahmin Coffee Clubs the cups were gleaming brass. But best of 
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all was a village coffee house: a small enclosure with built-in 
earthen benches, a table, and a canopy of woven branches over¬ 
head as a sunshade. The coffee was specially made for you, mixed 
with boiled milk and sugar, and a boy poured it back and forth 
benvecn two brass cups, about a yard of it, until it was just right 
to drink. 

A Bombay friend had given us a list, ‘What to see in Mysore.’ 
Several columns of goldmines; silk and sandalwood factories, a 
spectacular waterfall, a public garden where coloured electric 
lights played on fountains, numerous temples and palaces. Only 
to read the list made me feel tired. We seemed to be losing an 
earlier ambition to ‘see ever^-thing’. 

Perhaps it was the heat, a spring heat, nothing to the big heat 

yet to come, but we were not used to it. It was a lazy fragrant 

warmth one would enjoy sitting under a tree and hearing insects 

hum. While we had to drive a car, tramp through villages, explore 
ruins- 

There were times, resting at noon as we did now in a travellers’ 
resthouse, when it seemed easier to spin out a whole system of 
philosophy than get up from a chaise-longue to cut sandwiches for 
lunch. Curiously, the mind was not stupefied by the heat, but 
only the body. At times like this, I thought, ‘Any shortcomings of 
India are due to /tear.’ And, because I do not know enough to 
devise systems of philosophy, I staggered from the chaise and 
cut cheese sandwiches for lunch, after all. 


Down the Grand Trunk road south, past dry fields and dust- 
covered trees, through totvns named Davangere, Chitaldrug, Hiri- 
^r. H.ny^r/ Wait, John. We can turn west here, and save about 

T The route-plan 

Ro T ““ther twenty mUes down the Grand 

1 '"ning west. But of course, we were 

no longer slaves to the route-plan. 

av^e^d ^aT understood why this short cut had been 

avoided. A forest of dry spindly trees, a road of fine white sand 
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cut by two deep ruts from cart wheels, a continuous sand hill 
running between the ruts that scraped our axles and drive shaft. 

Several times we shovelled sand so that we could drive further. 
During a rest from digging I looked through the guide book. 
Startled, I read that this was a ‘jungle’ which provided ‘fine tiger 
hunting’. I stared unbelieving at the puny trees. ‘This, a jungle? 
Impossible!’ 

Everyone, I thought, knows what jungle is. A tangled mass of 
green that drips, beautiful evil flowers like orchids, and giant 
iridescent butterflies; phosphorescent decay and plants that grow 
a foot every twenty-four hours; lianas that resemble snakes and 
snakes, lianas. A scene painted by Rousseau where tigers’ eyes 
glitter through tree ferns and leeches whirl like weathervanes 
before fastening to your legs. My husband and I had been dripped 
on and leech-bitten in such a jimgle once, in Sikkim in the north¬ 
east Himalayas. 

And now to learn that jungle, an Indian word in the first place, 
means simply forest. ‘Children! Climb down from that tree 
at once. No [looking over my shoulder for tiger eyes]—no whys or 
buts.’ 

The towns here, far from the beaten track, looked careworn and 
old. Sometimes a beautiful intricately carved temple spire rose 
above a wall, hinting at former glories. Drooping telegraph wires, 
the moan of a train, and many bicycles reminded one that modem 
influences had penetrated even these small places. The bicycles 
were thoroughly naturalized to village life. Oil vendors strapped 
their pottery jars one on each side of the rear wheels. Whole 
families rode one bicycle, a child on the handlebars, the mother 
and another child sitting sideways on the pillion. 

Arsikere, Huliyar, Bonavara. 

The children would always remember Bonavara. Somewhere 
near town they became unusually restless from prickly heat and the 
tedious backtracking we did. We kept losing our way in this net¬ 
work of back roads, and the few guideposts we saw were written in 

Kanarese. 

The driver of the car did not have to attend to the children. My 
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husband was at the wheel then so, dazed by heat and glare, I 
began to tell a story. ‘Once upon a time there was a little girl no 
bigger than your finger. What? Oh, Jamini’s finger, I guess. And 

one day she-’ She travelled across the world like us, taking 

with her some friends who resembled our garden creatures at 
home: frog, butterfly, katydid, sowbug. Because we were passing 
Bonavara when the butterfly joined the company, he took that for 
a name. 

These friends followed in our footsteps through India, always 
one jump behind so that we never met. There was a great contrast 
between their travels and ours. 'They have adventures,’ Jamini 
said, ‘and we never do.’ They found Shah Jehan’s emerald necklace 
in the Taj Mahal and discovered a secret vault at Ajanta Caves 
stuffed with ancient paintings and priceless manuscripts. Aty sly 
attempts to insert a little hisior>' and geography into these stories 
failed completely. Afterwards the children remembered only the 
part about necklaces and secret vaults. 


Deserted roads, ‘jungle’, and towms gave way to a well-watered 
rice country where flooded fields and artificial lakes mirrored 
breathless palms. ‘How green!’ the children said wonderingly. We 
had not seen so much green before on this trip. Elsewhere the 
season had not advanced beyond ploughing or fields had only been 
lighUy stippled with the young green of a new crop. 

Rice is a strange, cruel, beautiful crop that exacts backbreaking 
and heartbreaking labour. Yet if its conditions of weather and 
water are met, it yields more bountifully than any other; ‘a hundred 
grams for one,’ the proverb says. And those whose food it is, 
which means most of Asia, render to rice a peculiar homage. If 
saster war, famine, flood, fire, a plague of locusts—compels a 
nee-eater to eat wheat, he wiU say in aU honesty, ‘I have not eaten,’ 
because that is the feeling in his stomach. 

seoT.enc“’n® O-cle of rice unfolded in orderly 

sleXTbv wIlF ‘kneading’ the mud in the 

If'er hlr ^f \ hour 

after hour, before the seed could be sotvn. Then, the flooding of 
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the fields. ‘Flooding’ means to bring in water from river, canal, 
well, or ditch to the terraces, which are stepped down, one a little 
below the other. A few times we saw motor-driven pumps but as a 
rule, for lack of money, the villagers raised the water by the older 
methods. A waterwheel, hung with little clay pots, that was turned 
day after day by a blindfolded draught animal. A well with an 
earthen ramp, and straining bullocks that marched down the ramp 
to raise the oxskin water bag, and stumbled up the ramp back¬ 
wards to lower it into the water. These are only two ways to pour 
water into the complicated network of ditches, chutes, and spill¬ 
ways that feed the fields. Often the water is lifted ‘by hand’. Two 
men, swinging a basket between them, scoop water by the basket¬ 
ful from a lower to higher level. 

In another place, the seedbeds were already filled with young 
rice shoots, a green so pure and tender it looks lit from within. 
At about nvelve inches high, the seedlings would be uprooted, 
tied in bundles, and thrown to the lines of men and women who 
stand in the flooded fields for the transplanting. They work swiftly, 
setting each plant in place, the whole line moving backwards, until 
the fields, which had looked like pieces of mirror fitted together, 
are tufted green with evenly spaced plants. 

Then comes the draining of the fields. The farmer simply makes 
openings in the low earth walls of the terraces, and the water 
flows downward and away. The rice ripens, the reapers come with 
their sickles, which have longer handles than ours and a single tusk- 
shaped blade. Later, the gleaners. 

The sheaves are carried to a beaten earth threshing floor, where 
they will be trampled out by the bullocks, or flailed by villagers. 
In several villages, we saw men thresh by beating the sheaves 
against a wooden trestle. Next, the winnowing. The grain is 
thr own into the air with winnowing fans of woven osiers or wooden 
paddles, the wind blows the chaff to one side, the grain falls 
straight down, both forming miraculously symmetrical cones. 

From the time the rice begins to ripen until it is stored in 
gunnybags or clay jars, it has to be guarded. Small straw shelters 
are thrown up at the edges of the fields and later, on the threshing 
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floor, and villagers will watch night and day for the thieves—wild 
or domestic animals, hungry men, fire. 

One has to marvel at rice, at once the life-giver and man-eater, 
like the Mother Goddess Kali who is worshipped in Bengal. 


In the space of nvo or three days we passed from green rice 
country to a valley where there was famine; a many days’ journey 
by cart. 

One learns with horror that famine has its own vocabulary. 
A famine is ‘big’ when anyone, rich or poor, who cannot leave the 
dying land must stance. A ‘small’ famine leaves its mark mainly on 
little children and old people. Either one may be a ‘genuine’ 
famine, when food cannot be had for love or money, or an ‘arti¬ 
ficial’ one when, though grain shops and warehouses are full and 
speculators make fortunes, thousands go hungry for lack of money 
or means to obtain what is there in plenty. 

In this valley, the relief worker said, it was a small famine. 
‘Only little ones and old folk will actually die.’ The half grown 
rice was withering in the fields together with what we took to be 
scarecrows, sticks and rags lashed together in the semblance of a 
man. Formed of old sticks and old rags, the scarecrows had been 
born old. The young children and babies here looked as if they 
too had been born old. Hunger had whittled away their childish 
curves and turned them into small wizened old men with match- 
stick arms and legs and swollen bellies. Hunger was acting on their 
fathers and mothers too, only more slowly. Their legs looked un¬ 
naturally long and their stance stiff, like skeletons. Little bands of 
them, their eyes like burnt holes in dust-chalked faces, were walk¬ 
ing the road, they did not know where, to beg food or w'ork. 

bceing them, as they drew aside to let carts and cars pass, one felt 
sick at heart. 


Yet, so strange is the human heart, such a mood does not last 
Not even in India where hunger and dire poverty are so often 

wkhTr memory. Even if you do not 

wisn It, such a mood passes. 

Perhaps hunger and poverty on so vast a scale come to seem 
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like irresistible forces of nature, like hurricane or earthquake, 
before which one is helpless. *\Vhai can I do?’ one says. ‘I cannot 
feed every hungry person, adopt every orphaned child. What can I 
do? A morsel of food to this one, a coin to that—when thousands 
are in need.’ And always hidden underneath is the thought, ‘Thank 
God, I and mine have enough to eat.’ 

Perhaps, callouses grow slowly over one’s sensibilities. The 
beggar who first moved one to tears ends by angering one with his 
hoarse cries and insistent out-thrust hands. Before two days had 
passed, my husband and I were again eating our evening stew with 
ready hunger. Hunger? Ours was not even the same as theirs, not 
in kind or degree. Ours was what a proverb calls ‘the best sauce for 
food’. Of theirs a Japanese sage has said, ‘Nothing is real but 
hunger.’ 

The Mysore ‘points of interest’ we saw were three: Halebid and 
Belur, where there were famous twelfth century temples; and 
Sravana Belgola, where an image nearly seventy feet high, carved 
from a single piece of stone, stands on the crest of a rock hill. 
About a thousand years ago, the Jains placed it there. Jainism is an 
Indian religion whose founder lived at the same time as Buddha, 
and shared many of his ideas. One of these may be summed up 
thus: ‘All life is holy.’ Many Hindus believe this too, and will not 
eat meat, but the Jains will not wittingly destroy the life of the 
smallest creature. Some Jains wear gauze like a surgical mask or 
refuse to light lamps at night, for fear of killing an insect by 
chance. (I too stopped lighting a lamp on resthouse verandas at 
night when I wrote notes in the diary; one moth after another, 
lovely things with antennae like feathers and silver powder on 
their wings, fell into the lamp chimney and extinguished them¬ 
selves with a horrible hiss.) 

The Jain image with its calm face, half closed eyes, and nude 
body seemed a godlike, rather than human or superhuman, figure: 
austere and other-worldly, carved with the greatest economy of 
line. No ornaments; only, chiselled in stone, creeping plants that 
twined around the legs and arms, and beside the feet, casiIe-Ukc 
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anthills such as one saw in every field hereabouts. Vines and ant¬ 
hills, both slow growing, sjTnbolized the deep abstraction of the 
saint this image represents. 

That day the temple, which later generations have built around 
the image, was an>'thing but quiet. White-skirted priests lit incense 
sticks to place between the feet of the image. Worshippers climbed 
the temple roof to see the clustered rooftops, Hindu temple, and 
rock hills on the plain below, A priest showed us about, chatting 
in a language that was sprinkled with English. 

In parting he gave the children celluloid buttons to pin on their 
shirts, a picture of the image painted yellow. Actually it is snow 
white, as though the stone were freshly quarried, for ever>' twenty- 
five years it is anointed with milk, curds, and other things at a 
great ceremony. Under the picture was Sanskrit writing which we 
understood the priest to say meant, ‘There is no religion higher 
than the truth,’ a saying we had often heard in India. The children 
wore them happily as in an election year at home they wear cam¬ 
paign buttons. 


One can hardly imagine a greater contrast to the classical sim¬ 
plicity of this image than the temples at Halebid and Belur. They 
were flat-roofed, shaped like a many-pointed star, and the walls 
were carved over every inch with high reUefs of gods, goddesses, 
apsara, demons, animals, birds, plants. The whole assemblage 
seemed to be prevented from leaping off the walls in wUd confusion 
only by the vertical bands of black shadow that separated one 
tneze from pother. Here shadow and light, like stone, had been 
used as building material. Each crown and jewel, each bead of the 
neckhces that the figures wore had been painstakingly carved in 
detail, more like the work of goldsmiths than sculptors. It was 
^sy to beheve the guide book’s statement about these temples- 

The „ of labour . is such as was never before besTowed 
on . . . any building m the world.’ 

oppotd'r^^oT T 

wafthe overstatement to understatement. There 

aZufln“r"''““^ things 
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Nilgiri means blue hills, and the hills were hyacinth-blue in the 
sunlight, as other hills are only at dusk. We climbed the Nilgiris 
on the way out of Mysore, passing through forests of teak and 
bamboo so high and dense that only thin streamers of sunlight 
reached the forest floor. For a few days in the hills we drank the 
coolness, as a thirsty man gulps water. 

Descending the Nilgiris was like sliding down the banisters of 
a spiral staircase. The road twisted, bent, tilted, and passed villages, 
rice terraces, and tea plantations, opened on dizzying views of the 
yellow plains below, and finally lost itself in those plains. 

To the west was the Palghat Gap, the first real break in the 
Western Ghats for six hundred miles, and beyond them, the 
Arabian Sea. We now pointed the car towards the sea. 
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T o one side of Travancore, in the south-west comer of 
India, a turquoise sea curves unbroken to Arabia and 
Africa. To landward rise the green crenellated walls of 
the Western Ghats, pierced by sixteen passes. The rainclouds that 
ride the back of the monsoon first touch India here. They break 
against the hills, and spill their water plentifully on the long narrow 
strip of land between sea and hills that is called the Malabar 
Coast. 

It is a green country, painted in greens that are touched with 
yellow, grey, black; a strange mixture of land and water, with its 
rivers and canals, lagoons and backwaters, rice-fields and palm 
groves. 

In our first days there we could do no thin g but look and 

look out of the car windows, slitting our eyes against a glare 

sharp as needles. On each side of the road, long stemmed palms 

curved like parentheses around palm leaf huts, and to seaward, 

beyond more palms, were white sand and the silver scales of the 
sea. 

Travancore is one endless village, I thought with surprise. One 
hut after another. No deserted tracts; no wild country, as on the 
Deccan Plateau. Sometimes the huts cloned together to form a 
town where there were also substantial white-washed houses with 
peaked tile roofs and perhaps a Hindu temple. 

The temples were made of natural polished wood, which made 
them look rather Japanese. Sometimes the roof-tree arched up- 
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wards at each end over car\'ed gables. The great four-sided pools in 
front and the groves of sacred trees were wholly Indian, though. 

An endless procession of men, women, and children walked the 
road. The old bent double over their staffs, the young straight 
under their head-burdens. The children were mostly naked, but 
everyone else dressed in white. Both men and women wore a lower 
garment that fell like a narrow skirt to the ankles. It was as though 
in the face of that overw'helming green, they had to mute the 
colours of their clothes. I kept expecting the line to end, but it 
never did. The Travancore lowlands and the Ganges plain, diagon¬ 
ally across the country from each other, are the most densely 
populated pans of India. I often wondered, what must it feel like 
never to be out of earshot of another human being? 

Sometimes a man or woman dropped from the line to rest, 
pushing their head-burdens on to a stone railing made of two 
uprights and a crosspiece. The children called them Public- 
Walking-Leaning Posts. Individuals built them along the road for 
the comfort of wayfarers. It was an act of piety, like erecting an 
animal watering trough by the roadside or the benches with yellow 
plaster sunshades we had seen at the main crossroads in Mysore 
City. One had carried in English the notice, ‘Gift of Mrs. Papaia 
Chetti,’ a name the children admired so much they gave it to one 
of their dolls. 

Sometimes the road plimged into a river or lagoon fringed by 
palms. The first time, we wondered how the car would cross the 
river, but later, we sat leisurely under a tree with a basket of fruit 
to wait. Eventually, a jungha, or barge, drew up to the bank. The 
bargemen threw down two planks, and my husband drove the car 
on to the jungha, to a chorus of advice shouted in Malayalam, the 
language of the country. Once, the car’s rear wheel slipped off the 
plank, but the bargemen, who were standing waist deep in the 
water, calmly caught the bumper in their hands. In the case of a 
two-passenger we had to wait until another car or bullock 

cart arrived, to make the crossing worthwhile. 

Then, a shout from the men. They began to chant and haul at 
the rope strung from shore to shore to mark ^^jungha's course. 
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Or sometimes, a toot from the noisy little motor launch that towed 
the barge to the further shore, pushing a path through duckweed 
and water lilies. 

Every afternoon we drove the car to the edge of a backwater to 
wash it. Before Travancore, it was cleaned only when we took it 
into a garage in a city for a routine overhaul. The thick coat of 
dust on its sides was usually covered with cabalistic symbols 
made by the children, and pictures of men with arms and legs 
sprouting where ears and chins usually grow and a belly-button 
suspended in mid air. Wading like us, the villagers washed down 
their bullocks and buffaloes. Knee deep in water the car seemed to 
stretch and blow bubbles contentedly as the buffaloes. 

The lowms were named Emakulam, Allepey, Alavelikara, 
Quilon, and the capital, Trivandrum. 

AUepey was one of the water towns. Houses bordered both sides 
of the canal, palms swer\’ed over the water, steps led down the 
canal bank to landings where women washed clothes, fish, babies. 
The canal was busy with traffic: boats roofed with straw matting 
where whole families lived, cargo boats with Viking prows half 
sinking under loads of coconut husks and teak, catamarans for 
small errands or checking the floats of the fishing nets out at sea. 
The life of shore and canal mingled above on the banks, and 
below in many-coloured panels on the water. We regretted that 
we could not engage a countr)' boat and spend a week or so being 
poled through the backwaters. 

Here no sharp division existed beuveen indoors and outdoors. 
The palm huts were mere shelters set up and tom down as needed. 
People worked in a clearing of the trees, on the sands, in a family 
courtyard, in front of a doorstep. Women walked backwards spin¬ 
ning twine from coconut fibre W'hile a child wound the finished 
twine, stretched taut beuveen them, on to a crude wheel. Villagers 
wove welcome mats to be exported abroad. They spread looms 
under the trees, and the family took turns weaving during free 
spells from other work. 

Until recent years Travancore was a kind of island ringed by 
sea and hills where ancient customs, dating from before the Aryan 
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invasions, survived, long after the rest of India abandoned them. 
For, paradoxically, the sea was a less formidable wall than the 
hills between Travancore and the rest of India. 

From the time of the Phoenicians at least, Travancore has traded 
with foreign countries, without being invaded by their armies. 
Some think that Ophir, which sent ivory, apes, and peacocks to 
King Solomon, was a city on the Malabar Coast. Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Chinese, and finally, the Europeans, put their ships into 
Malabar harbours to buy the famous spices and ivory, and estab¬ 
lished trading colonies. ‘Our people have always looked out to 
sea,* a Travancore man told us. ‘India was a long hard journey 
many miles away, on the other side of hills and jungles, until the 
railway was built.’ 

Time has washed many colonies up on these shores. Two sects 
of Jews still live in their own quarter of Cochin City, with their 
sacred books and synagogue. They claim to be descendants of 
refugees who sought asylum here after the destruction of the 
Second Temple. The Moplahs are a Muslim community, famous 
for their fervour, descended from Arab traders and Travancore 
women. Christians form about one quarter of the population. 
Tradition says that several sects were converted by Thomas the 
doubting apostle of Christ, who crossed into India by way of 
Taxila in the north. The reigning king, the story continues, was 
Caspar, one of the Wise Men who followed the star to Bethlehem. 
Other Christian sects were founded in more recent times by Por¬ 
tuguese and Spanish fathers (St. Francis Xavier was the most 
famous) and by the many Protestant missions still working here. 
We saw some of their churches, with bell towers rising above the 
palms, startlingly like the Spanish mission towers in California, 
half-way across the world. One day we chanced on the tomb of a 
Dutch soldier of fortune who died here more than a himdred years 
ago. The tombstone surrounded by rank tropical growth was 
pathetic, and the epitaph in translation began, ‘Through this sign 
do souls soar heavenwards. Stop and rest here, pious Christian 
and wayfarer!’ 

Oddly enough, with all these foreign ties, Travancore was not 
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greatly influenced by them. It remained peculiarly itself. Only 
recently the tide of the new ways has swept in, threatening to 
swamp the island, which is now inevitably joined to the ‘mainland’ 
of India, and to the rest of the world. 

In meeting Indians we often found directness and candour, 
sometimes carried to the point of bluntness. It was all the more 
surprising because the East is supposed to be inscrutable, veiling 
its feelings from barbarous eyes. Actually, in India, relationships 
between man and man are apt to be more personal and close, and 
often warmer, than in the more industrialized countries. Just as, 
in those countries, the people of a small town or village are often 
friendlier, more neighbourly, and more inquisitive than the people 
of a big city where, in a sea of faces, each tends to become faceless. 

If an Indian decides to be your friend, he will run more than 
half the way to meet you, tearing aside those curtains of reser\’e 
that ‘modem’ people draw around themselves. 

Indian custom aids him in this, for the first questions strangers 
ask each other are the vital ones, what every human being wants to 
know about another. Name? Nationality or, of another Indian, 
caste? Age? Work? Marital status? Number of sons? A traveller 
is startled when he first meets Indians, until he realizes that he can 
ask the questions right back. An Indian girl I had thought very 
modem, with her permanent-waved hair and make-up, told me 
that the absence of these questions in America and Europe had 
depressed her, because it showed that no one cared. 

So perhaps we ought not to have been surprised when there 
knocked on our door at Trivandrum a small, dark, bright-eyed 
man who quivered and twitched. After the usual opening questions 
he announced simply, 'I am come to show you the city.* Had some¬ 
one sent him? Was he a professional guide? Or had he mistaken us 
for some other people? Mistaken identity seemed out of the ques- 

uon. There could not possibly be another party of five roaming 
India in a small green car* 

^ch morning we expected that he would never return again, 
and each evening that he would hand us a bill. But he escorted us 
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through Trivandnim with an undemanding generosity we did not 
desen’e after our unkind suspicions. He seemed like first cousin to 
a sparrow’, and we became very fond of him. Probably his short 
explanation of why he had come was the true one. ‘I like to meet 
people from all over the world.’ 

He took us to museums, temples, orphanages, the zoo, colleges 
for both men and women (the state has the highest literacy rate in 
India), a beautiful beach at nearby Kovalum, a mutt or religious 
community founded about thirty years ago, and a trade fair where 
Travancore’s famous products—spices, w’ood, metalware, hand- 
loomed cloth, carved ivory—were on exhibit. There I bought a 
pale blue sari fine as silk, and the children spent their pocket money 
on tiny hollow red beans full of ivory elephants no bigger than 
snowflakes. To our distress, as non-Hindus we were not allowed 
into a temple where a kathakalli dance-drama was being performed. 
With the connivance of the speaators, I managed to S-curve so 
that my head was inside the temple enclosure while my feet were 
correctly outside. The actors’ faces were painted to look like masks, 
they wore glittering crowms and voluminous skirts, and mimed 
with consummate artistry stories from the ancient epics. 

Like a child who saves ‘the best till last’, our friend took us to his 
tarvad the day before we left Trivandrum. 

A tarvad, he explained, is an ancient form of household, matri- 
Uneal and essentially woman-ruled, made up of the females bom 
into a family, their children, and their brothers. A woman’s hus¬ 
band always belongs to his mother’s tarvad and he assumes respon¬ 
sibility for his sisters’ children rather than his own. Their maternal 
uncle does this. 

This system may have arisen in a period when the men of a 
family were away most of the time hunting or at war. The care of 
the family and property fell to the women, whose position natur¬ 
ally became very high. Nowadays, our friend said, the tarvads are 
breaking up and giving way to the more common system whereby 
descent is reckoned and property inherited through the father. 
‘And the position of our women,’ he added gloomily, ‘will sink to 
what it is in the rest of India.’ 
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The tarvad \vzs in the country, some miles from town; a large 
walled enclosure in which low whitewashed houses were grouped 
around courtyards, and each courtyard led into the next. 

There were no telephones, so we came unannounced. Women 
and girls were working in the kitchen courtj’ard. One pounded 
grain with a large stone pestle and mortar. Another rolled out 
spices on a marble slab to make the day’s supply of curry paste. 
A third crouched before a small clay stove built into the wall. 
Other girls cleaned a jak fruit, an immense tumour-lihe object 
covered with what looked like sunflower seeds. The white draperies 
and flowing black hair, the sunlight on bracelets and rims of brass 
jars, the graceful poses the women assumed without trying, the 
easy way they worked, their obvious affection for each other: these 
gave the scene an air of some old stone frieze come to life. 

‘Will you come to see our fields?’ Our friend beckoned us to 
follow him outside the tarvad walls. We walked on the boundary 
ridges between fields that were shaven-looking now that the harvest 
was just past. Only one small comer was green, dense with trees 
and creeping vines, as though a snippet of tropical jungle had been 
dropped there. Unthinkingly, I walked into it, but jumped back 
hastily when our friend said, ‘And this is our serpent grove.’ 

^ —serpent grove?’ (Some of the vines W’cre moving now.) 

You see, thousands of years ago Travancore was covered with 
jungle, and settlers tried to clear the land with their axes and 
knives. No use! Too many snakes, jungles, wild animals. The 
settlers returned nonh to their country, and the snakes took over 
the half cleared land. The settlers came back again. By treaty with 
the snake gods, they set aside a corner for the snakes, where the 
undergrowth will never be cut away. So this is our serpent grove.’ 

Our friend was a modem man, well educated and well read, who 
l^d left the tarvad to live in the city. Was he speaking archly, as 
the British talk about their family ghosts? No, he was perfectly 
serious and maner of faa. He could move back and forth between 
his modern town life and the tarvad, either because he was una¬ 
ware of or had reconciled the contradictions between them, putting 
on the mentaUty of whichever he was in at the moment. 
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Palms, fields, lagoons. Travancore looked like a Garden of Eden, 
complete even to snakes. Perhaps it was appropriate that we went 
out of the garden on a discord. 

Udayagiri was our last village in Travancore. The travellers’ 
resthouse was set high in the wall of an old fortress, and reached 
by a long flight of steps. Below were the roofs and treetops of the 
village, where the people wove coloured baskets in their spare time 
to sell to passing travellers. 

We were tired and dirty, so the incident loomed large. It was 
one of our few entanglements with the caste system. Like all 
travellers, we could be surprised, or indignant, or grieved at how 
caste affected those living by it, but it rarely caused a foreign 
traveller personal inconvenience. 

As the car drew up beside the fortress, a chcnokidar in spotless 
white came out to lean on the balustrade at the top of the stairs. We 
assumed he would help to unload the car like other chowkidarsy 
but he only leaned and stared. What else could he do? Menial 
work was forbidden to members of his caste, and the servant who 
carried bundles was nowhere around. We did not know it, but the 
chowkidar had already despatched a small boy to fetch him. 

Time after time we climbed the stairs laden with bedding, 
baskets, suitcases. The children were hungry and sleepy, and we 
wanted to feed and bed them as soon as possible. The chowkidar 
could hardly hide his contempt. ‘Car-owners,’ his expression said, 
‘and they do not understand the rules of propriety. Rich travellers 

_and unaware of the behaviour proper to their station in life.’ He 

could no more comprehend us than we him. 

We needed water, but fetching water was on the forbidden list 
too. The water-carrier had apparently departed with the bundle 
carrier. Too tired to become any crosscr, we descended the steps 
once more, walked to the well, returned to the resthouse for a rope 
(everyone supplies his own at village wells), filled the buckets too 
full, spilled water into our shoes, dragged the buckets up the 

steps- 

And by that time the water- and bundle-carriers—they were 
one person—loped into sight still chewing his dinner. We gathered 
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that only once or twice a year travellers halted at Udayagiri, to see 
the remarkable wooden palace at nearby Padmanabhapuram. 
Always before this they had waited with dignified patience for the 
bundle-carrier to show up. Much abashed he fetched bucket after 
bucket of water for us to show his good intentions, so that there 
was even enough water left over to wash the car. 

Kanya Kumari is the southern tip of India, called by the English 
Cape Comorin. The sun set and the moon rose on the same sea or, 
as written on the map, three seas. Streaks of gold and purple ran 
into the three seas and spilled over the rocks and many-coloured 
sands of the shore. 

People say that these sands—white, yellow, pimiento, black— 
are what became of a wedding feast. Long ago, Kanya Kumari, the 
Virgin Goddess of the temple here, set forth to celebrate her 
marriage to Lord Shiva. By mischance they failed to meet before 
dawn, when gods and goddesses who are abroad have to fly back to 
their temples. Shiva, therefore, still awaits his bride in the village 
of Suchindram, not far from here, and the disappointed goddess 
presides alone over her temple by the shore. This southernmost 
point of land which India presses into the sea is a holy place of the 
Hindus. Pilgrims carry sealed jars of Ganges water from far-away 
Benares to pour reverently into the three seas here. 

Water and sky turned indigo; stars and a new moon that cradled 

the old shone brightly. The last pilgrim, the last vendor of shell 

necklaces and coloured sand in glass tubes, two travellers and their 

three children straggled from the beach. A distant drum, the dying 

cry of a conch, and then only the sound of the sea plucking the 
shore. 
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W hen I was a little girl in China, a Sikh family lived near 

our house, and sometimes my sister and I played with 
the children. They were dreamy-eyed and wraithlike 
compared to their big warlike father, who strode from their house, 
bearded, turbaned, swinging a black baton. A British firm had 
brought him from India to act as watchman for its godown, or 
warehouse. 

The Chinese in the neighbourhood used to talk about them, 
clucking in astonishment, ‘Tsk! Those people from Yin-du [‘Land 
of the Moon’, India]—always praying!’ Childishly, I supposed that 
like the Catholic sisters who ran the hospital and were ‘always 
praying’ too, Indians must be religious above other people. 

This impression seemed to be confirmed by books about India 
I read when I was older. ‘A God-intoxicated race’ was how one 
writer summed up the main conclusions of those books. Some 
writers of course disapproved of intoxication. 

I went to India and never really changed my childhood im¬ 
pression although I met many people, both Indians and Europeans, 
stupid and intelligent, whose attitude was, ‘The spirituality of 
India? Bahl It doesn’t exist.’ 

In any case the outward signs of religious devotion were visible 
everywhere, even in modem Calcutta, where the fissure between 
religion and daily life tends to widen all the time. A man could fall 
to his knees in prayer on the side walk and no one paid any atten¬ 
tion; it was a common sight. Whenever our Muslim manservant 
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discussed a plan—any plan, picnic for the next day or job for his 
son—he always added, ‘Insh’Allah’ (God willing!) He was by 
nature sweet-tempered, but for a whole lunar month, during the 
Fast of Ramazan, he was churlish and irritable. As faithfully as he 
could he observed the rule not to swallow food, water, or even his 
own spittle from sunrise to sunset, although the weather was hot 
and enen'ating. The street-cars of Calcutta, disregarding time¬ 
tables, stopped when a ‘sacred cow’ was napping on the tracks 
until, prodded with the umbrellas of impatient passengers, she 
ambled away, awkward but dignified. 

Our friends who were BhagN’ans, Jagannaths, Prasads, told us 
jokingly the meanings of their names: ‘Lord’, ‘Lord of the Uni¬ 
verse’, ‘God’s blessing’. Each child is named after one of the many 
gods or, as some put it, is given one of the many names of God. 

Even the most rapacious of Calcutta shopkeepers had a niche 
above his shelves for a god or goddess draped with a tinsel gar¬ 
land, and ever>' beggar asked alms in the name of God. Sometimes 
traffic was held up for hours when a religious procession passed 
through the streets: Hindus carrying their deity to the river to 
bathe; Muslims at the feast of Mohurram, shouldering their 
lazias, or towers, gay with paper lacework; a band of mourners 
bearing a corpse, as though asleep on a flower-strewn bed, to the 
burning-grounds by the Hoogli River. 

In India God seemed always to be at one’s elbow, in front of 
one’s eyes, in one’s ears. Religion impregnated all of daily life, 
inseparable as the dye in a piece of cloth. 


These were only outtvard signs and told little about what people 
actually believed. I began to make inquiries. ‘What is the organiza¬ 
tion of Hinduism? Who is its head? What is its creed?’ To which 
the reply was a confusing ‘There is no organization, no pope, no 
creed except within some individual sects. To be a Hindu, one 
need only be bom into a Hindu family, and follow the rules of its 
caste. As for worship, a Hindu is free to worship any god or, what 
IS the same thing, any aspect of God, or no god at all.’ 

We met families where one member worshipped Krishna, 
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another Shiv’a, a third Buddha (whom few Hindus worship today), 
and they all lived peaceably together. The complete freedom that 
Hinduism allows betw’een man and God is particularly striking 
because the Hindu social system—caste—erects so many walls 
between man and man. This very freedom, though, made it hard 
for an outsider to find out exactly what faith, or faiths, people lived 
by. There seemed to be no limits to personal choice and inter¬ 
pretation. 

Once I was crammed into a third-class carriage, and a man 
clambered over bundles and people’s laps to stand over me. Firmly 
grasping the baggage rack to remain upright through the train’s 
jolting, he began with the customary opening questions. Then he 
came to the point. ‘Now, your Jesus of Nazareth-’ 

Some ragged villagers around us demanded that our talk be 
translated. They nodded approvingly at what I quoted from the 
Sermon on the Moimt (every child who went to missionary schools 
in China memorized not only verses but whole chapters from the 
Bible). They exclaimed in horror at the manner of Jesus’ death, 
agreed wagging their heads wisely that the crucifixion could never 
have happened in India, expressed deep regret that He had not 
been reincarnated in their country. 

In India one often became involved in such conversations. 
Strangers in trains, wayfarers at a tea stall or serai, lifelong friends 
chatting together of an evening—Indians discussed religion 
readily and without embarrassment or self-consciousness. No one 
doubted that it was a subject of passionate interest to every human 
being. All kinds of people explained to me their particular beliefs 
and when I w'antcd further explanations there were the book¬ 
stores. Every Indian bookstore devotes shelf after shelf to religious 
books. 

One man stated positively that the secret of spiritual life is in 
mastering the senses: if you practised austerities and ‘stored up 
very much psychic energy’ you could, so to speak, crash the barrier 
between you and God. ‘No, no!’ an intent listener demurred. 
‘Correct breathing is the secret.’ Pinching his nostrils, he demon¬ 
strated by holding his breath for five minutes by my watch. 
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Another man I met had searched long and heartbreakingly for 
the right guru^ or master, for ‘Truth has to be handed, like a 
torch, from one rare soul to another, and thus, down the ages’. 
One said that devotion—only to love God with all your heart— 
was sufficient. Another, that ignorance was the only pitfall, ‘for 
knowledge is everjthing.’ A fourth said that a man’s only duty 
on earth was to fulfil ‘faithfully and prayerfully’ the station to 
which he was bom. A fifth, that life should be spent in service to 
one’s fellow creatures. A great many Indians showed more than 
tolerance towards the beliefs of others; they had intense interest 
in hearing about them. 

The statements w’ere so many and varied, and sometimes unin¬ 
telligible, that I wondered if a single idea ran through the myriad 
bewildering forms of Hinduism. Perhaps Hinduism was only a 
huge catch-all for any belief. 

‘No, no,’ a friend said. ‘Don’t you see, every man is born 
different from every other. Each has his own capacities and needs. 
An ignorant man reaches God by praying to a stone, or river, or 
tree, or a little mud image he made himself. An enlightened man. 
on the other hand, might prefer to sit at the feet of a wise guru. But 
he would never try to stop the ignorant one from bowing down to his 
little sticks and stones which are, in any case, fragments of God.’ 

My friend described his own belief after this fashion. All gods, 
he said, are one, and everything is God. Each creature, each thing, 
each atom carries within itself a particle of God. But this particle 
is to God as, say, ice is to water. That is, ice and water are the 
same substance, but they possess different properties. Therefore, 
all creatures have to spend their fives, or rather fife after fife—for 
a sin^e lifetime is not long enough—to know their own divinity. 
The ice has to thaw so that it can become one with God, as a drop 
of water loses itself in the ocean. That is why, he continued, evil, 
disease, suffering, and death have to exist. They come from God, 
as all blessinp do, and they spur, they chafe the soul to attain 
wisdom. Behind aU the diverse forms of Hinduism, he claimed, 
runs ffie single thought that this ‘thawing of the ice’, this union 
with God, is the aim of all existence. 
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To express it another way he copied for me—from an American 
book, I noticed—these words quoted from the Hindu scriptures 
called Upanishads: 

As from a blazing fire, sparks. 

Being like unto fire. 

Fly forth a thousandfold. 

So various beings are brought forth. 

From the Imperishable, 

And return thither also, my friend. 

He even took us with him to the Kali Temple in Calcutta. 
This was generous of him, for he was proud of the ‘ancient wisdom’ 
which he believed is ‘India’s gift to the world’, and would have 
much preferred to show us only of India’s best. But an Indian 
proverb says, ‘The brightest lamp has the blackest underside’, and 
so to Kalighat we went. 

Villagers were bringing young goats to sacrifice at the temple, 
in order to reach the ear and touch the heart of Kali, the Mother. 
Where our friend desired above everything what he called ‘inner 
realization’, the villagers begged of the goddess boons that were 
severely practical. Our friend translated. ‘Heal my sick child!’ 
‘Twenty rupees, to pay my debts!’ ‘A husband for my daughter, 
a job for my son!’ ‘Help, to find my lost ear-ring!’ One tree was 
hung with votive offerings like little white packages, and here 
barren women implored, ‘Give me a child!’ 

Kali’s image, painted black, showed a beautiful young body and 
hideous face with distended tongue, and a necklace of skulls over 
her breasts. Indians are sensitive to the truth that everything has 
a joyful and beneficent aspect, and also a cruel and malignant one. 
The sun and rain give life, but they can also destroy it. Thus Kali, 
beautiful and terrible, creative and destructive, at the same time. 

Drums beat and muffled the frantic bleating of the goats. The 
priest parted the hairs on the animal’s neck, brought down his 
knife, and blood spurted into the stone gutter. Our friend, who 
would never knowingly take the life of a flea, blanched. But he said, 
‘Even the poorest, most ignorant of our villagers knows this. 
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Though God is called by many names. He—or She, for God is 
half woman—is everywhere and always one.’ 

Hindu thought is various, many-sided, many-layered. It finds 
expression in Hindu temples in stone and plaster, paint and bronze; 
above all, in stone. A foreigner could spend one or two lifetimes of 
his own exploring the labyrinth of Hindu thought without reaching 
its end. Fortunately, he can grasp something of the beauty and 
fascination of Hindu art almost at once. 

Not immediately, though. Too many many-armed, many¬ 
headed deities, tusked demons, female sculptures with impossible 
hour-glass figures and males impossibly broad-shouldered and 
slim-hipped, both of them smooth and sinuous, all flesh and 
nerves, without muscles or tendons. And amorous couples and 
grotesque mythical animals. No, at first they are too exotic, un¬ 
familiar, and disconcerting. 

One keeps looking. In time the many arms, for instance, come 
to seem an admirable way for a sculptor to represent the several 
attributes of a god. Each hand holds an object—lotus, mace, 
conch, and so on—to symbolize purity, strength, and other 
quahties. The ‘unnatural’ male and female figures become beautiful 
in his eyes. The gods, humans, demons, and animals which leap 
from the walls, writhing or calm, suggest that the Hindu temple is 
as complex as life itself. 

The temples of other religions, it seems to me, single out and 

emphasize one facet of man’s religious feelings. A Gothic cathedral, 

solemn mystery; the bare emptiness of a mosque, serenity; and 

I admire them for that. Yet I came to appreciate the Hindu 

temple where, as our friend said, all of creation—God and man, 

animals and plants—could gather together under one hospitable 
roof. 

There are many temple-cities in South India, like cathedral 

cities in Europe. Long before we reached them, we saw across the 

plains the soaring gopurams^ or gateways, of the temples; high 

s en er pyramids carved over with figures, so that they resembled 
some nch repoussd work. 
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The temples were four square, and in the centre of each wall was 
a gopuram. When the temples had concentric walls, one within the 
other, there were eight or more gopuraras, a tiara of towers. Of 
the southern temples we visited, the Great Temple of Madura 
stands out in my mind. 

As one of the holy places of Hinduism, it attracts pilgrims from 
all over India, especially during the annual festival in May. A train 
called the Pilgrim Special halts there for several days on its three 
months’ tour of the sacred shrines, but traditional-minded pilgrims 
still go on foot in the old way, a journey perhaps of days or weeks. 

It is a ‘new’ temple, most of it built since the seventeenth 
century, although the core is much older. The sculptures and 
architecture are not particularly outstanding; not nearly so beauti¬ 
ful as the temples of Tanjore, Sri Rangam, and Conjeeveram 
which we visited later. But it was full of people, bustling and lively. 
Apparently, even when the annual festival is not in progress, the 
Madurans themselves fill its maze of corridors, halls, and court¬ 
yards. It is almost a city in itself. 

Other notable temples, like Chidambaram and Tanjore, were 
almost empty. The courtyards echoed queerly to a few footsteps, 
our own and those of a pujari or two, hereditary priests who per¬ 
formed certain ceremonies in the temple during the day or night, 
not for the townspeople, but in the service of the god. 

We were not sure why they were deserted. Many people nowa¬ 
days prefer to worship at one of the small shrines in town or village, 
or in a room or comer set apart in their own homes. Then, many 
of these temples were built by royal families or wealthy donors who 
perhaps cannot or will not support them any more. Certainly 
rajahs cannot as in the old days bequeath the revenue from so-and- 
so many villages to the temple. And countless people have given 
up religious observances altogether; many of our modern-minded 

friends felt only disgust for Hinduism. 

We reached Madura in the late afternoon. The sun was turning 
to gold the upward tapering curves of the east gopuram; curves 
repeated in the palm trees whose fronds brushed it. We walked 
into the temple, into a pillared hall dimly lit by strings of naked 
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electric light bulbs. This was the bazaar, where people bought 
from vendors fruit and flower offerings, coconuts, toys, glass 
bangles, and cheap machine-made goods. Following the crowds, 
we foimd ourselves in Alinakshi’s apartments. 

Minakshi, the ‘fish-eyed goddess’, is said to be far older than 
the Aryan invasions. When the Aryans carried their culture south¬ 
wards, a marriage was arranged between Alinakshi, who was held 
to be a form of Parvati, the consort of Shiva, and Shiva in his form 
of Sundareshwar. The temple is a double one, goddess and consort 
each possessing their own quarters. While Sundareshwar’s are 
grander and more spacious, the people themselves evidently flocked 
to Alinakshi’s, by the Pool of Golden Lilies. 

There were no lilies in the pool; only the reflections of white and 
ochre painted pillars above that shimmered on the opaque green 
waters. Women dipped their water jars, and worshippers stood 
waist deep in the water to pray. 

It grew darker. Like pieces of bark on a stream w'e were swept 
by the crowd through corridors and courtyards. Around one door¬ 
way burned many tiny lighted saucer lamps, an aureole in the half- 
light. On the floor of a porch some Brahmins ate from leafplales 
laid on a cloth. A wealthy lowcaste famUy was feasting them as an 

act of merit. There were smells of flowers, fruits, burning sandal¬ 
wood. 


A pnest whose forehead was barred with W'hite paint and a red 

dot, the mark of a Shiva devotee, offered to act as guide, and we 

accepted at once. He began to point out things like a stone pillar 

that gave out a musical note when he struck it and a linked chain 

carved from a smgle piece of stone. We left him impatiently He 

PMUd after us-fortunatcly, for several times he saved us from 

ppmg unwittmgly mto some sanctuary meant only for the high 

^te. As foreigners, non-Hindus, and meat-eaters, our caste 
standing was low in this temple. 

the'’laCTed'eord ” AddUng with 

glot3 wt ^“«'d suspiciously and 

powered if we went too close, and we never saw an imaL of 

Mmaksh. or learned why she was caUed ‘fish-eyed’. The safetu 
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aries seemed dark, smaU, and womblike from the swift glances we 
had of them; not at all like the soaring heights of a cathedral. 

The worshippers were far too busy and intent on what they 
were doing to pay much attention to us. Some stood rapt before 
the image of a god in one of the smaller shrines. Too humble to 
approach the goddess directly, they begged intercession through 
her servants. Some performed obeisances, crossing their arms over 
their chests, pinching their earlobes, and taking little steps back¬ 
wards. One man sat crosslegged on a porch meditating, and I 
wondered how anyone could meditate in the middle of so much 
commotion. A child earnestly copied the gestures of his mother: 
folded palms, bowing, fingers dipped in sandalwood ash and 
smeared on the forehead. 

A sudden noise, like bagpipes and clarinets playing together, 
jazzlike in its syncopation. Three musicians with reed instruments 
rushed past, playing a few measures before one shrine and then 
another. ‘They [the guide pointed towards the worshippers] pay 
the musicians to do this.* 

It appeared that Sundareshwar required all the services of an 
earthly prince of old times. Daily he was bathed, offered food, 
dressed in silks, enter tain ed, and taken to his consort by the 
pujaris. Every year his marriage to Minakshi was celebrated at the 
festival, when hundreds of pilgrims pulled the royal carts through 
the streets. 

The carts were in a courtyard, carved wooden towers that copied 
the high crowned shape of the gopurams. They had their between- 
festivals covering on now, corrugated iron shaped like great candle 
snuffers. We walked towards a white form that glimmered in the 
dusk; a marble bull, we thought. It was alive, the biggest bull we 
had ever seen, and it ate placidly of the bananas some small boys 
held towards it. There were temple elephants too, that would be 
tattooed and caparisoned for the festival. 

‘From one point of view,’ one of our guide books said, ‘all the 
paraphernalia of the temple—priests, acolytes, and a host of others, 
the jewels stored in the cellar, the revenues from its lands, the 
gifts of its worshippers—is in the service of a celestial doll-house. 
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W oodlands’ in Madras is unique even in India. It is a 

first class hotel that caters for orthodox Hindu 
travellers. 

Travel is not easy for the orthodox. What food they eat (most 

are vegetarians), having it prepared by a person of suitable caste, 

finding a high-caste man from whose hands they may receive 

drinking water, avoiding physical contact w'ith the low-caste: these 

are important to Hindus who strictly follow traditional rules of 
ritual purity. 


A student on the ship told us, ‘When I go home, I shall have 
to go through long tiresome ceremonies to be “purified”. Other¬ 
wise my very orthodox family wiU be upset.’ He had had to eat meat 
abroad (‘or I would have starved!’) and break other caste rules. 
For reasons like this, many Hindus will not travel overseas at all. 

The ‘good’ hotels in India are nearly all designed for Europeans 
and modem Indians who eat meat or any other food, prepared and 
served by they do not care what caste. Just the same, the orthodox 
like most Indians are fond of travel. On a journey they will lodge 
wth caste-feUows or in resthouses where they cook their own food. 
Also, many towns have small Hindu hotels, though not first-class 
on^ We ourselves sometimes breakfasted in a t>'pe caUed ‘military’ 
hotels mihtary in this connection meaning non-vegetarian. Poorer 

s^ofnl T ’‘“P on 

suuon platforms m free hostels maintained by temples, and beg 

or carry their food, or buy it from vendors’ stalls. 
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The last thought in our minds, after a week in Madras, was to 
move into an orthodox Hindu hotel. Yet it was that or leave the 
city at once. 

We were wasting away in the only hotel with vacant rooms; a 
place neither European nor Indian, but an unsavoury mixture of 
both. Cabbage and curry smells, mildew and grease stains seemed 
to rub off on our clothes. The cutlets, stews, and soups looked 
alike, a thin gras'y brown, and, drenched in cardamom, tasted 
alike too. 

Pale and wan from heat we spent hours sprawled on the beds, 
arms and legs dangling over the sides like macaroni, and stared at 
the big ceiling fans which turned around slowly, cutting air warm 
and heavy as a blanket. Sometimes we pulled ourselves together 
long enough to take the children to play on the hotel’s gravel drive¬ 
way. Children could be fed and aired far better in a primitive 
travellers’ resthouse than among all the modem conveniences of 
Madras, I thought. 

Our friend Chandra urged us to move to ‘Woodlands’. ‘So 
clean, not only ritually but bacterially!* But could we eat highly 
spiced Madrassi food day after day? What could the children eat? 
There was another problem. We knew little enough about the 
customs of the high caste, and even less about southerners. They 
are said to have more caste rules and obey them more scrupulously 
than any other Indians. ‘Chandra, all day we will be stepping on 
people’s toes!’ In a foreign country, I thought, it is best to know 
everything or nothing about the ways of people. They forgive 
obvious ignorance, especially in Asia, and complete knowledge 
lights its own path. But we know only enough here to worry about 
offending, not enough to keep from doing it. 

Exasperated, Chandra said sternly, ‘You will go to “Woodlands 

and stay in one of the cottages.’ 

‘A cottage? Oh, that’s different.’ I imagined happily a small hut 
woven of palm leaves. There were many such huts in the city. 
Madras, growing through the years, has crawled mile after mile 
along the ocean front like a giant amceba, devouring the villages in 
its path but not always digesting them. Palms, huts, a well sweep, 
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a cow or two—these ‘undigested’ villages, tucked in among boule¬ 
vards and balconied villas, were a curious sight of the city. 

The hotel was a gracious Victorian mansion within its own 
walls, such as the British built here during the last century. 
Around the mansion were lawns, flower-beds, clipped hedges, and 
the ‘cottages’. They turned out to be small stucco houses built in 
the architecture I think of as ‘flat topped modem’. 

Living-room, bedroom, bath, furnished in the European or 
modem-Indian style, except on the table a porous jar of drinking 
water and a clay plate of pan supariy spices wrapped in betel leaves 
for chewing after meals. Small kitchen in traditional sty'le, a bare 
room with a shelf for a brazier. There had to be kitchens in the 
cottages, even though ‘Woodlands’ ’ cuisine was strictly orthodox, 
because extra-devoted wives would insist on preparing their hus¬ 
bands’ food with their own hands. 

A young man called Govindra took charge of us at once, a 
Brahmin like all the hotel servants except the scavengers, washer¬ 
men, and gardeners. Apparently, we were the first foreign family to 
put up at ‘Woodlands’. Govindra clucked over us as anxiously as 
the nursery talc hen who hatched ducklings. He even looked a little 
maternal with his long curly hair, lips dyed red from chewing patiy 
and Madrassi dhoti worn like a full length skirt. Without Govindra 
we might not have lingered so long at the hotel, nor enjoyed it as 


At mealumes he carried into the cottage the round thalisy a 
combination tray and plate. Like all the hotel dishes the thalis were 

P'^rity- Baser 

s”w O "r =aste-less users like our- 

Afferent flavoured vegetable curries, dishes of yogurt and clari¬ 
fied butter. and breads like chappaai or puri. 

Govindra thoughtfully provided spoons, but in the privaev of 

and^n^ * of squeezing a ball of food with the fingertips 

ind.m't'hr,,'*'' “T'” --blL An 

ke this neaUy, always using the right hand, and 
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never soils his fingers above the knuckles. He washes his hands 
both before and after eating but we, in curry up to the elbows, 
needed a bath after meals. In time we became quite skilful, even 
able to manage soupy things like yogurt. 

Govindra was distressed to see the children eat only the rice and 
chappatti. When he heard that they liked ‘English food’, he said, 
‘I make!’ in gestures and Tamil, the language of Madras State. To 
him English cookery meant boiled unsalted vegetables, but this 
was also the children’s idea of good food. He made thin oatmeal 
gruel for their breakfast instead of rice, pickled greens, and sweet- 
meats, and grieved constantly that orthodox rules prevented him 
from boiling their eggs in the hotel kitchen because eggs, like 
meat, are a form of animal life. However, he bought eggs in the 
bazaar for me to cook. With the English breakfast and delicious 
Tamil meals my husband and I never once craved meat, although 
we had had misgivings about becoming orthodox vegetarians even 
for a short time. 

Except for the ones who chose to make friends, we saw our high- 
caste fellow-guests only from afar, when they held banquets, caste 
dinners, and wedding receptions in the hotel garden. Sometimes 
we ate in the hotel dining-room for a change. Govindra would 
usher us into a private cubicle reserved for families—women did 
not eat in the main dining hall—and spread plates made of banana 
leaves in front of us. The male guests in the public dining hall 
across the corridor usually sat by themselves, eating in an almost 
furtive way, quickly and without conversation. The taking of food, 
hemmed in by restrictions of many kinds, was often done like this 
in India, and in a traditional household the men will eat first, and 
the women afterwards. 

The hotel was near the ocean. Townspeople strolled on the 
beach in the evening and bought snacks from vendors, but they 
did not swim. On the sands bilingual signs were posted, ‘Bathers 
risk being eaten by sharks.’ However, swimming was safe at a 
hundred foot strip and we drove there every morning before the 
sun was high. For four annas we joined the M.B.P.A., Madras 
Bathers’ Protective Association, which entitled us to the services 
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of a man who wore the Association’s armband and kept a tin trunk 
of first aid supplies on hand. He obligingly took one child into the 
surf while we took the other two. 

The beach was full of comings and goings. Every morning the 
fishermen, lean dark men in breech clouts and turbans, set the 
great semi-circle of their net and its floats in the sea. The net 
apparently kept sharks from the hundred foot strip. Each after¬ 
noon, for many hours, they tugged it to shore, a line of men at 
each rope, slanting backwards almost even with their shadows on 
the sand, until the whole net was in, heavy with leaping silver- 
bellied fish. Young men went out in catamarans, three logs lashed 
together, to tend the net, man and boat one, ri din g the waves. The 
fishermen launched their high prowed boat made of planks stitched 
together with rope. And every evening far up the beach, villagers 
drove herds of buffaloes into the water to wash them. Heaving 

from the waves, they were glistening black, like some strange sea 
monsters. 


Friends took us to the museum with its magnificent bronzes, to 

colleges, factories, and a laboratory where vaccines were made, to 

Fort St. George with its memories of Clive and a film studio. 

Madras is a centre for making southern language films. Often a 

scene IS shot twice in succession, first with TamU-speaking stars, 

then Te egu-spcakmg ones. ‘It is cheaper this way,’ a film execu- 
uve explained. 

‘ k' in black gowns marched 

through the corridors, and bewildered villagers cowered into the 

la^r“ ^°Slish. The woman 

AtVsu^nTr " f “^8 her first train ride. 

The bmss ® * '''"dor. 

sxr t 

confused and h.\A she was 

She had paid L 

P tor the tea, one precious anna of the few knotted at 
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the end of her sari. Before she could think what to do, the station 
and vendor were out of sight. To the vendor a brass tumbler was 
valuable, he could not alford to replace it, and he preferred charges 
of stealing against the woman. At the next station, a policeman 
boarded the train and took her to jail. 

There she waited, too poor to send to her relatives for help, too 
bewildered to know exactly what had happened. In the eyes of the 
law she was a thief—it was all in the books: offence and appropriate 
penalty—until our friend heard of the case. She pleaded the case 
and herself paid the woman’s fare home. ‘But what of the thousands 
who still languish in jail, caught benveen the old village ways and a 
modern system of law?’ she asked us, almost weeping. 

In the factory small thin men and women toiled in the service 
of immense looms whose cloth they could not afford to buy. Their 
dwellings were far worse than those of their machines—‘lines’, or 
rows of concrete cubicles in the shadow of the factory. So many 
people occupied a single cubicle that they had to take nuns sleep¬ 
ing, in shifts. One water tap was allotted for a hundred or more 
people, and wives spent hours waiting in line to draw a day’s jar of 
water. Their babies crawled through trash in a dark narrow court¬ 
yard. And the older children? They worked in the factory too. 

Ill, deep in debt, half starved, were the mill workers any better 
off than in the villages they had fled? But there too they had been 
ill, in debt and hungry. Many Indians said that these unfortunates 
ought to go back to their villages; ‘the old ways are best’. Others 
retorted that these people were caught, temporarily, in the gears 
between a dying past and an abundant future to come; ‘India has 
to modernize, has to industrialize, has to progress.’ It was the 
unfinished quarrel betw'cen old and new, ancient and modem, 
that echoed from every field, village, and market-place, but loudest 
of all in the cities. 


Mahabalipuram was some fifty miles from Madras, and that our 
excursion there should have been pleasant was a surprise. From 

the start everything went wrong. 

Chandra insisted on coming too, although he hated ancient 
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sculptures and everything else that belongs to India’s past. ‘It was 
utter misery for all but the rajahs and high caste people.’ Chandra 
was a Brahmin himself, but his viewpoint was common, together 
with its opposite, that the ‘golden ages of the past’ were the only 
good ones. His wife and children were in Delhi and he was lonely. 
From the moment he climbed into the car he smouldered. 

Seemingly he detested much of the present too. He was a 

modem educated nonheraer, who had always thought of his people 

as ‘Indians’, not Bengalis, Madrassis, Marathis. Then the firm he 

worked for transferred him south to Madras, a month before we 

arrived there. He was chagrined to find that he had nothing in 

common with southerners, and could not even like them. His 

almost European features and light skin did not resemble their 

dark ones. He could not understand the language, get used to their 

ways, or cat their food. The unbending conservatism of the 

southern Brahmins, the utter subjection of the caste-less, shocked 

him. ‘A thousand times worse than the North where it is hideous 
enough!’ 


He had other grievances. In his own words he had ‘emancipated’ 
his wife, a ‘simple girl’ from his own village. He ‘ordered’ her to 
cut her hair, study English, wear lipstick, and learn to read. She 
had fallen m love with the new ways. No longer did she devote her¬ 
self singleheartedly, in traditional fashion, to their children or, we 
guessed, himself. We met her later in Delhi, a charming girl who 

combined the grace of the old style with the openness and vivacity 
of the new. ^ 

Intoxicated by freedom she insisted on pursuing a career of 
her own. One year it was medicine, and she ‘spent the whole day 
at classes, coming home smelling of formaldehyde from the lab’. 

e« It was music, and she ‘wasted hours sawing away at the 
violm And after vioUn, what?’ Chandra demandedlappaLtly of 
the palm trees and fields skimming past the car 

rmn.ILTr™"" '*<= ^“bjects of an 

sTon«’ X ‘took time to look at old 

passed now w "ound’. The fields we 

passed now were drought stricken, because the rains had failed for 
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four consecutive years. On the road we saw an old man who pros¬ 
trated himself before every approaching car and cart and cried 
for food and water. ‘Feed him some of the glorious monuments of 
India’s past!’ Chandra snapped. 

The children fretted at being confined in a car again. During a 
halt, without knowing it, I knocked my purse out of the car. 
Shaped like a horse’s feedbag, it had contained driver’s licence, 
travellers’ cheques, money, a half read book, and many other 
things. We retraced our path, but every tree looked alike and I 
never saw the purse again. 

Ill temper hung heavy over the car like the morning’s heat, and 
finally exploded into sharp words at the village of Tinikallikun- 
dram. It began when I exclaimed, ‘Let’s see the eagles!’ To make 
matters worse my husband unkindly sided with Chandra. 

Tirukallikundram means Place of the Sacred Eagles. Every day 
two eagles fly from Benares, hundreds of miles in the north, to a 
temple on a hill here. The priests feed them and they fly home, 
and the same pair has been doing this, people say, for hundreds of 
years. 

I wanted to join the line of pilgrims winding up the hill (it was 
nearly ten o’clock, when the eagles arrived pimctually for break¬ 
fast) but both men were obstinate. ‘No, no! superstitious non¬ 
sense!’ The car was parked in the shade of a sacred tree where 
villagers were walking around many little stones carved with im¬ 
ages of snakes, and Chandra shuddered in disgust. Chandra’s love 
for villagers was sincere, I think, but he did not love them as they 
were. 

As we argued two birds wheeled overhead and I knew it was too 
late. They looked more like hawks than eagles. I had expected 
birds with round eyes looking out sideways, hooked beaks, and 
ruffled feathers, like the eagle on the Great Seal of the United 
States. I was a little homesick that day, and it would have been 
like meeting a compatriot. 

‘Well, at least we can take the letter to the hermit, John.’ My 
husband was now on my side. A Madrassi friend had given us two 
letters of introduction to help us on this excursion; one to a learned 
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Brahmin of Mahabalipuram who would explain the sculptures, 
the other to the hermit. He lived somewhere near Tirukallikun- 
dram, in a cave in the hills, *a holy man of the finest tj’pe,’ our 
friend had said. To meet such a man, one who spoke English, 
seemed to us a rare opportunity. At this point my husband dis¬ 
covered that both letters had been left behind in the flurry of a 
dawn departure, and we drove the rest of the way to Mahabali¬ 
puram in sullen silence. 

We were all rather hungr>'. Warned that food was hard to obtain 
on short notice in poverty-stricken Mahabalipuram, I had cooked 
beforehand a vegetable and rice stew. I carried it now to the palm 
grove where the men were lighting a fire to reheat it, and the 
children had spread a gay picnic cloth. Below us Mahabalipuram 
shimmered under the noon sun: a few peasant huts, enormous grey 
boulders, yellow sands, green sea. Feeling more cheerful I lifted 
the lid of the stew pan. ‘Why, John—it’s completely spoiled—in 
those few hours of heat —smell it!’ 

Mahabalipuram was in the drought area. We walked through the 
little village, from one stall to another, buying a little raw rice 
from each until there was enough to fill a large brass tumbler. 
A fisherman on the beach let us have some fishes, still wriggling. 
‘Too bad you forgot the lener to the Brahmin,’ Chandra said. ‘He 
would have had to feed us, as his sacred duty to strangers. That’s 
one good thing about ancient Indian tradition.’ Food, nap, a swim 
in the ocean near a delicately carved old temple at the water’s edge 
restored good humour all round. 


The rock carvings of Mahabalipuram would have been lovely 
for their setting alone, placed seemingly at random on hills and 
krioUs within sight of the sand and sea, but they were lovely in 
^emselvcs. Five standing boulders had been carved into miniature 
empl^ higher than a man’s head, and the smaUer boulders trans- 
u “ elephant, and a stiff ringleted lion. 

ou^ to let in a soft cool light on the has reUefs inside: elephants 
pouring water from hias held in their trunks over a young 
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Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu; Vishnu himself sleeping the cosmic 
sleep upon the giant serpent, Ananta, before creating another 
universe; a young Krishna, ‘the divine cowherd,’ leaning his head 
against the flank of a cow he milked as the cow licked her small calf. 
It was a scene from any village of today. These were not the highly 
charged gods and goddesses with many arms that one saw in the 
Hindu temples made later. Dating from the seventh century a.d., 
these figures were young and comely, in perfect accord with the 
bright sun and clean salt air, the rocks, sand, and sea. 

The huge whale-shaped rock carved with reliefs was called by 
the guidebook ‘a fresco in stone’. Pairs of gods and goddesses, 
arms entwined, ‘ran’ through the air, men walked and stood, 
animals crawled to witness the miracle, the descent of the Ganges 
from heaven to earth. The sacred river was represented by a 
natural vertical cleft in the rock in which the sculptors had carved 
water spirits, half man or woman, half snake. 

The details in the ‘fresco’ were especially delightful. A cat stands 
on his hind legs, his ribs protruding to show that he is an ascetic, 
who allows mice to play at his feet. A doe turns her head back to 
scratch her nose with her hind foot. An emaciated hermit, perhaps 
like our hermit of Tirukallikundram, sits before a small forest hut. 
Hidden in the paths here were other rocks carved with reliefs; an 
elephant mother guards her baby between her legs as peacocks 
and pert monkeys look at her. 

The spired temple on the shore, where we swam, is said to be 
the last of seven such temples desired by the sea. The other six 
arc already beneath the waves, people say, and sailors can see them 
when the water is clear. The guide book dismissed this as ‘legend’. 

The sculptures would have been important to anyone who cared 
about Indian art, but Mahabalipuram holds an even wider interest. 
Long ago it was a thriving seaport, one of several on the east coast, 
from which throneless Indian princes, merchants, adventurers, 
scholars, and artisans sailed to the lands of south-east Asia, to 
what are now Burma, Siam, Indo-China, Ceylon, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and even distant Borneo. 

There they established Indian dynasties, and taught their 
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knowledge, ans, and religion to the more primitive peoples they 
found. Because these peoples possessed genius of their own, they 
evolved from their Indian models a civilization and arc peculiarly 
their own. For more than a thousand years—from before the time 
of Christ up to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—there 
flourished a ‘Greater India’ beyond the seas, a far-flung network 
of Indian kingdoms that kept touch with the mother country. 
Bali, at the eastern limit of Greater India, is the last of these lands 
to remain Hindu today. 
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W e were on the Deccan Plateau again. This time the 

car faced north-east on the main road from Madras 
to Bombay. 

Framed in the windshield was a scene like the one we came to 
know on our way south. The same white sky, the same yellow 
pathway that was our road, roughening to yellow fields on either 
side, the uniform colour broken by the roadside trees. Pnmed by 
wind and rain, they were dark driftwood shapes hung now with 
dusty leaves. It was a surrealist landscape, painted in the fewest 
possible colours—road and anguished trees stretching to infinity. 

It might as well be to infinity, I thought. We had left the streets 
and lights of Madras only the day before, but it seemed as though 
we had been driving for a hundred years. 

This was an unusual leg of the journey for us. My husband and 
I took turns driving, two hours on, two hours off, to get from 
Madras to Bombay in the shortest possible time. No exploring of 
villages, temples, or forts no matter how interesting they looked. 
No stopping to buy bangles or cow beads for the children. Eyes 
dosed to all distractions we hurried undeviatingly towards Bom¬ 
bay, if our usual speed of twenty-five miles an hour could be 
called hurrying. 

There was a reason for this. The summer heat was at our backs, 
as though it would overtake us in three steps if we tamed. The 
time was the middle of March. Though nights were still cool, the 
days gave a foretaste of hot nights and hotter days to come. The 
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whole North, different lands and different peoples, still lay ahead. 
Greedy, we wanted to see all we could before the weather, first 
heat and then rains, made driving with children impossible. 

Discouraged I looked again at the title of the new route-plan 
they had given us in Madras. Madras to Bombay via Bangalore^ 
Poona, etc. Total mileage: 843. Eight hundred and forty-three miles 
are as long as infinity, I thought, and how small the car has 
become, like an iron cage with a fire lit under it. I wish someone 
could pick it up and set it down in Bombay this minute, the way 
pins are moved across the map. 

My eyes grazed the landscape with more interest. No, it was 
not the same as a few weeks ago. Oxen moved across the fields 


now, lifting delicate hoofs. Sometimes as many as eight were 
yoked together by twos, drawing a single plough. Five or six men 
with switches goaded them forward and kept them in line. One 
man pressed all his weight on the plough as it scratched a furrow 
across the dry groimd. 

My impatience was replaced by a feeling of lightness and then 

gladness. We drove barefoot now, because even the thongs of 

sandals pressed heavily. To feel the motor pulsing up through 

one s feet was almost as pleasant as the contact between horse and 

rider. It was good to take our place once more among the road 

travellers, the carts, cattle, villagers, and overloaded buses. It w'as 

our pUce, more than the beach and hotel in Madras. We had 

trimmed the car of all useless load. Wonderful, to reduce material 

possessions to what would fit in a small car, with even the luggage 
compartment closed tight. 

Sky, road, fields. For long stretches, nothing to mark the 
progrws of the road except the whitewashed milestones or a way- 
side shrine that was a stone daubed with vermilion 

Minutes melted into hours so like each other, it was hard to 
say whether we had been driving for a single hour or fifty. Some¬ 
times during my speU at the wheel it seemed as though the car 

were not moving at aU. It hung suspended in a dust-coloured wash, 

drawmg the road into itself. And when I looked into the rear-view 
mirror, I could see it through the back window, beyond the 
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children’s heads, spinning out the road behind us as a spider spins 
thread. 

To add to our contentment the children were ‘good’. So polite 
to each other—‘May I please dress your doll?’ ‘Thank you for 
reading that story, Jamini’—we wondered if they were running a 
fever. The warm weather and cradle-like rocking of the car made 
them sit limp on the back seat, like rag dolls. Eventually the 
turbulent mixture that is family life would simmer again, tears, 
smiles, quarrels, kisses, but my husband and I savoured the tran¬ 
quillity now. 

On the third day we stood under a tree, combining into one 
what would usually have been several stops. I brushed and braided 
the older girls’ hair with new scarlet and silver tassels like Indian 
girls wore. The little one would not stand still long enough, so her 
hair always looked like a crumpled dandelion. The children took 
long swallows from the canteen, and munched cheese and crackers. 

Three folds of the road lay ahead over three hills, as though 
squeezed from a tube. Over the horizon floated a sound of flutes, 
tambourines, and drums. A little procession rose on the brow of 
the farthest hill. Gaily coloured: men with baskets of what looked 
like long stemmed paper flowers; women balancing towers of small 
brass pots, one fitted on top of another, on their heads; someone 
danced and whirled among the musicians. Several men carried on 
their shoulders a dais on which a figure was seated. Perhaps they 
were taking their god to the river, or to visit his consort at a neigh¬ 
bouring temple. It would be a good photograph. 

My husband and 1 grabbed our cameras. I focused mine on a 
tree about fifteen feet ahead, and watched the procession through 
the ground glass of the viewfinder. It wound over the hill, dis¬ 
appeared into the hollow, reappeared, grew larger in the groimd 
glass square. Now it was swimming into focus. There, click\ 

I looked up to see if I could identify the god or goddess. Krishna, 
for instance, was always painted blue; Ganesh had an elephant’s 
head; and Saraswati plucked her stringed instrument like a lute. 
Usually we could not name the smaller local gods. 
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Procession 


With a start I saw that the figure on the dais was the corpse 
of a very old man, eyes closed, body tied in a crosslegged position 
with ropes. His friends—perhaps they were his followers, he had 
the look of an ascetic—were carrying the body to the burning- 
grounds. 

The villagers came abreast of us. No one displayed grief. Per¬ 
haps, here, mourning had to come after the funeral, for weather 
races the mourners to possess the body, and cremation has to take 
place within a few hours of death. 

‘Alother, what was that?’ The children were saucer-eyed. 

My first thought was, they are too young to brush needlessly 
against death; I will only say, the old man is asleep. 

But they knew. That unnatural tilt of the head, the one limp 

hand escaped from the bindings. ‘Why, Alother, that man is 

dead.’ They were not horrified or frightened, though that might 

come later, but only intensely interested. They even seemed a 

little relieved as though the black hooded figure of death, glimpsed 

fleetingly in nightmares, had lifted its veil for a moment and shown 

a calm familiar face. ‘Why, the old man looks exactly as if he was 
sleeping.’ 


There was this about India. Birth, death, hunger, suffering 

madness, sickness, old age, all the realities of life, were there, in 

front of one’s eyes. Not, as so often at home, discreetly hidden 

behind the waUs of houses, hospitals, asylums, poorhouses. They 

were there, the hungry hand clutching for a crust, the running 

sores of a beggar, the parchment breasts and bent back of an old 

woman. They were there, on the dirt road of a vUlage and the hot 
pavements of a city. 


had thought ,t to be but as it was, that made one long, cowardly, to 

‘‘ i-^ide 

thaT f ^ “d sometimes forgotten, 

iW fo^ecretly, again and again, even against one's will. 
And this, perhaps more than the swifUy marching heat made us 

wairZa t P- trip, thelourn’ey :o:th 

was commg to an end. For a few days, I supposed, we wanted to 
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close our eyes deliberately to India. At the other end of the road 
there would be Madame’s hotel, the ample dinn er table, the clean, 
freshly ironed clothes, the fellow guests whose only outward 
concern was whether it was a good day for swimming. 
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THE JOURNEY NORTH 


SRI PRATAP COLLEGE LIBRARY 

SRINAGAR ( Kashmir ) 

DATE LOANED 

Class No. Book No. _ 

Acc. No. _ 

This book may be kept for 14 days. An over • due 
charge will be levied dt the rate of 10 Paise for each day 
the book is kept over • time. 


TYGER! TYGER! 


W e started north on the same road we had taken to 

Ajanta Caves. Bombay, the ‘bottle neck’, Thana Creek, 
the steep sides of the Ghats, Nasik: that road, like all 
once-travelled roads, seemed short. 

We passed the Ajanta turning, and continued northwards on the 
Grand Trunk Road towards Delhi. It was a new road for us but 
we seemed likely, a little to our disappointment, to complete the 
day without an adventure of any kind. The road was fairly good, 
paved in most places, and we were making unusually good speed. 

To while the time we began to talk about tigers. We had just 
read Jim Corbett’s book Man-Eaters of Kumaon and our heads 
were full of it and other tiger stories we had heard. There are many 
tigers in India, in the uplands and jungles, but there are perhaps 
even more tiger stories. My husband and I collected them as the 
hunters coUected tiger skins. Might as well, I thought; we’U never 
see an Indian tiger outside a zoo. 

Our first meeting with an Indian tiger dated from the war, 
when we spent some weeks in a Bengali village south of Calcutta. 
A short time before, a cyclone and tidal wave had spun across the 
southern coast of Bengal like a wheel, drowning all the cattle and 
many vUlagcrs. The rice crop was ruined. The palm leaf huts—in 
Bengal, the thatched roofs are arched hke the back of an angry 
cat were all washed away. When the waters receded, the ground 
was barren with salt, and would remain so until after the rains, 
uman bones were bleaching on earth cracked by the floodwaters, 
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and the vultures and crows fattened on one hated to think what 
carrion. 

My husband and I were part of a relief team sent to the Midna- 
pore District by British Quakers. ‘Relief team’ sounds rather 
highbrow for a motley assortment that included bona fide Quakers, 
some students from Calcutta University, a Swiss girl who had 
turned Hindu, two or three political firebrands, and a few like 
ourselves who were on leave or between jobs and ‘wanted to 
help’. 

Our work was only a stop gap, pitifully inadequate to the urgent 
wants of the villagers. We distributed milk, mixed from milk 
powder, to the children, pregnant w'omen, and nursing mothers of 
about fifteen villages; perhaps eight hundred souls in all. 

The homeless and starving then numbered in the tens of 
thousands, all of whom lacked not only rice and shelter, but seed 
for the new crop, draught animals, and the simplest medical care. 
Like some malignant growth, the famine spread over Bengal 
whose lush beauty has moved her people to call her sonar Banghy 
‘golden Bengal’. Eventually, between four and ten millions of men, 
women, and children were affected; the exact number will never 
be counted of those who died by the floodwaters, outright starva¬ 
tion, and the hunger and diseases that followed in the wake of the 
famine for years. 

We relief workers lived in a bungalow, a sort of outhouse 
attached to the palace of a wealthy landlord, or zemindar. In one 
of the palace’s main courtyards there was a tiger in a cage, like a 
moth-eaten fur rug come to life. He never paced the cage, as 
captive tigers do, but lolled in a square of sunlight all day, following 
it across his cage as the sun crossed the sky. 

We received two different answers as to why he was there. An 
old villager said that the zemindar was a devout Hindu who hoped, 
by feeding the tiger a vegetarian diet, to transform the beast’s 
fierce nature to lamb-like mildness, so that he would never again 
deprive any being of life. A young man contradicted liim, saying 
that the zemindar lived in both dread and longing that the Governor 
of Bengal would one day visit him. Naturally, he would then have 
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to stage a tiger hunt and, out of courtesy, kept a tiger on hand so 
that His Excellency would not be disappointed. The tiger, by that 
time, had lived in the courtyard for nvelve years. 

We were never able to learn the truth from the zemindar himself, 
because he fled to Calcutta at the first storm warnings, leaving the 
tenant farmers of his villages to fend for themselves. 

My husband and I were far too busy and preoccupied at the 
time to think about tigers, but later we saw many of them, always 
in zoos. In one zoo, there had been a trapdoor between the tiger’s 
cage and a large fenced ravine full of rocks and thombushes. At 
feeding time, the keeper opened the trapdoor and threw a side of 
goat into the ravine. Zoo-goers watched comfortably from the 
railings while the tiger ‘stalked’ the meat, carefully obser\’ing, 
though there was now no need, the rules of upwind and down¬ 
wind. Then a crouch—the quick pawings and rippling of muscles 
of a cat about to spring—a growl—a black and orange streak in 
the thicket. Swiftness, silence, grace, and a contained strength like 
that in a coiled spring: that is a tiger. What a shame, I thought, to 

cage such an animal^ but then, I don’t have to live in places where 
tigers go free. 

We learned that the tiger in his wild state is not necessarily a 
menace to humans. Every day, thousands of Indian villagers go 
about their work unharmed within sight and sound of tigers. One 
cannot call the tiger ‘bloodthirsty’ or ‘cruel’. He kills only to feed 
himself. His place in the w'cb of jungle life is the impomnt one of 
predator; without him deer and other leaf-eating animals would 
over-multiply, and devour and destroy the forest, home of the 
whole jungle community. A buUet wound that never heals, an 
injury to claws or teeth, old age: these force a tiger to turn man¬ 
gier, ^though man is not his natural prey. When this happens, 
terror I^ngs over the country where the man-eater roams, often 

hundreds of square miles, and the villagers’ days and nights are 
poisoned by fear. ” 

rSr ^ climbed a tree to cut 

buffaT next, the boy who grazes the village 

ffaloes does not come home at night. And whose turn after that, 
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no one can say. One famous man-eater, during the several years 
before he was shotj claimed over four hundred victims. 

One impression stands out vividly from the tiger stories. It is 
the courage of the villagers, who are not even aware of doing any¬ 
thing out of the ordinary. A father carries his little oil lamp and a 
sickle—villagers do not possess firearms—and searches all night 
for his lost child, knowing the man-eater may be crouched in any 
clump of high grass. Two sisters are cutting grass at the end of the 
village, and the tiger springs on one and begins to drag her away. 
Her sister runs after the tiger, screaming at the beast to let her 
sister go and take her instead. Many stories are like this. 

We met also car drivers who had seen tigers sitting by the road¬ 
side, and newspapers carried accounts of country’ buses held up for 
an hour or more, because a tiger was taking a rest in the middle 
of the road. Without the children, we agreed, a brief encounter 
like this would make a good story to tell at home. But in my heart 
I knew that I would rather hear about tigers than meet one in the 
open. 

And then, that first day out of Bombay on the road north, we 
had a tiger adventure of our own. It could not match Corbett’s 
stories, of course. I can only say, no travellers in India ever had a 
tiger adventure in the least like it. 

At about three in the afternoon we stopped for petrol in the 
small town of Dhulia. I checked the route-plan for towns with 
resthouses ahead. Magao, Sengir, Nardhana, Sulia. Sulia was 
44.2 miles further up the road. I was about to say, ‘We’d better 
stop at Sulia,’ when I read the route-plan more carefully. 

31.0 miles (from Dhulia) SAVALDA: 


35-0 » 

Road junction: (involves unbridged 
river crossing): 

37-4 » 

DAHIVAD: From here to Sangi 
winding road with frequent ups and 
downs and sharp bends: 

41-2 » 

Caution: S Bend: 

44.2 „ 

SULIA: RH (resthouse) 
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We asked the petrol seller whether the ‘unbridged river cross¬ 
ing’ and ‘frequent ups and dowTis’ would delay us. To avoid 
driving after dark, ought we to stop at Nardhana, this side 
of Suiia, at Sulia itself, or continue to Palasner, ten miles be¬ 
yond? 

The petrol seller stopped pumping to say earnestly, *Ko stop 
at Sulia. Panther, tiger, they going to resthouse at night. Better 
you go Nardhana or Palasner. Not Suha.’ 

I hoped the children had not overheard. If darkness overtook 
us or a tyre punctured, we might be obliged to stay at Sulia. They 
would have nightmares at the very thought of panthers sniffing at 
the window bars. I looked at them, squatting on the ground near 
the pump matching pebbles, and felt reassured. They could not 
have heard a word. 

The country grew wilder. The road ran uphill and down be¬ 


tween woods and canebrake, the terrain favoured by tigers and 
panthers. Once we saw a marmalade coloured animal, not unUke a 
bobcat, but it ran away at our approach. It was nearly sunset when 
we reached what was unmistakably the Sulia resthouse. 

The grey stones of the building were faintly lustred by the low 
sun. The bare earth yard was well swept and fenced, and the gate 
stood invitingly ajar. We did not intend to halt there, of course. 
A tiger could not enter the barred and bolted bungalow, but one 
hardly took children to a place where tigers might prowl. 

Wc paused a moment outside the gate to wipe dust from the 
windshield, and confirm by the route-plan that the Palasner rest- 
house was really only another ten miles away. Besides, just to look 
at a resthouse was a kind of refreshment. 

At this point my husband decided that the tiger menace was all 
nonsense. In a few minutes we set the stove up on the resthouse 
_ er^da with the vegetables to be peeled. The chowkidar troned 
ack and forth fetching pails of water and ordering his wife to 
make chappattis for us, ‘julde, julde!’ (quickly). 

I knelt by the stove. Through the open double doors into the 
rn^n room I saw my husband spread the mattresses on the floor 
and hang the mosquito nets. The three kerosene lamps in there 
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cast enormous shadows on the walls. The children’s basket of toys 
was overturned in the middle of the floor, as at home. 

The chowkidar^s dog roamed the yard and his goats were teth¬ 
ered to a post. He wouldn’t leave them out like that, I thought, if 
panthers actually prowled about. 

As I hurriedly peeled carrots in the dusk, the baby tugged at my 
skirt. ‘Just a moment, Junda,’ I said absently. Five minutes later, 
another tug. ‘What’s the matter, dear?* 

‘Want doUie.’ 

‘She’s in the bedroom, under the table. All the lamps are on. 
See her?’ 

‘Want doUie. You come too.’ 

‘I can’t now, honey—have to get the onions in—you go.’ 

Big tears welled up from Junda’s eyes. ‘Why, Jimda, don’t cry! 
I’ll get dollie right away.’ (Heavens, she must be more tired than 
I thought, and it’s only six-thirty). 

Next she wanted her ball which, of course, was in the room too. 
I laid the paring knife aside, and we himted the ball together. 
Back on the veranda, she found she had left the doll in the room, 
and asked me to fetch it. This was too much. ‘I have to cook 
supper, honey. Go find dollie yourself.’ 

‘No-no-no-no-no! Oh-’ Great sobs shook her. 

What, I wondered, ails her? I had to escort her into the room 
and out to the veranda at least ten times. And supper was nowhere 
near ready! Pushing the hair out of my eyes, I faced her. ‘Tell me 
now. Why can’t you go into the room and get doUie’s buggy by 
yourself?’ 

She hiccupped and between sobs blurted out, ‘Tigers-’ 

I felt a wave of annoyance. The two older children must have 
heard every word of the Dhulia petrol seller. I could imagine 
exactly how they would relay the information to their baby sister. 
‘Panthers and tigers sometimes eat babies.’ 

‘Tigers over therey Junda explained, pointing to the doorway 
between veranda and bedroom. 

‘No,* I said soothingly. ‘No tigers by the door.’ I stirred the air 
there to show her it was empty of anjrthing but dust motes. 
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‘Don’t!’ she screamed. ‘Tigers bite your hand!’ 

Involuntarily I pulled back my hand and after a pause drew 
circles in the air with my foot. ‘No—no—tigers bite foot!’ she 
cried. 

No explanations or pleadings would move her. Every few 
minutes she needed something from the room. Each time I had to 
interrupt stew making to lead her by the hand, wait until she found 
whatever she was looking for, and take her back to the veranda, 
gingerly sidestepping the ‘tigers’. 

‘Mother?’ 


Not again, I thought. I’ll never finish peeling the potatoes, and 
this water is taking forever to boil. I jumped up, swung round, 
faced the doorway fiercely, and cried, ^Tigers! Hear me. Go away! 
Run to your jungle—Go!—Scat, scat!’ Carried away I stamped 
my foot and brandished an imaginary broom. 

‘Oh, Mother!’ Junda was betw'een tears and laughter. ‘Tigers 

all gone now.’ And she skipped in and out of the doorway frisky 
and contented. 


Without meaning to I had stumbled on an excellent method, 
one we were to use often after that, to exorcise all sorts of creatures 
haunt the rooms where children sleep—the dwarf behind the 
door, the bear under the bed, the tyger! tyger! burning bright, and 
t^ngs catalogued in the old litany, ‘ghosties and gobUns and 
ong eggedy beasties and things that go bump in the night/ 
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I n India, besides ruined cities and ancient buildings that are 
‘national monuments*, there are many old things scattered 
about. On the road one chances upon a stone horse of antique 
design rearing out of a stubblcd field, under a tree a water trough 
pockmarked by time, on a hill a fortress whose bricks are split by 
trees. In this soil, one imagines, each bite of a plough can turn up 
a shard, coin, or even a buried city. At first we used to stop the 
car to see stone horses, troughs, and fortresses. 

By the time we reached Central India, we were more casual. 
‘Look,’ I would say to the children. ‘On that hill—the walled city. 
It’s called Bhilsa now, but it used to be Vidisa—at least two 
thousand years old.’ They looked and we looked, but we did not 
stop the car; only slowed and hung our heads out of the window. 
We could not look at every ruin, especially in Central India, 
which is a graveyard of old kingdoms and cities. 

One day we even tried to avoid seeing ‘the most fascinating 
ruins in India*. At least that was what Krishnalal called it. We had 
known him in Bombay and by coincidence he was staying at the 
same little hotel in Indore city where we were. ‘A small world it 
is,’ he said and then, ‘You have to see Mandu. Only a little off the 

main road, and positively the most fascinating-’ 

We made excuses. The children were worn out, the car needed 
repairs, we preferred to spend our time in Indore, a living city, 
and not like Mandu, a dead one. But overcoming objections was 
all in the day’s work to Krishnalal, who was a salesman for a 
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large tobacco firm. He drove the company car from village to 
village, and everywhere he went he took his public address system, 
sales talk, and crates of free sample cigarenes. 

First, he played popular music from Indian films or Indian 
classical music, depending on which that village seemed to prefer. 
Then, when the villagers had gathered, he would urge them to 
smoke cigarettes instead of their old-fashioned insanitary hookahs. 
On the side, he went ruin-viewing. ‘Now, about the road to 
Mandu.’ 

The hotel proprietor became Krishnalal’s ally. His name was 
Sarosh. Cheerfully waving an empty pinned-up sleeve in our faces, 
he announced, ‘Everyone calls me the One-armed Parsi!’ The 
One-armed Parsi demolished our excuses. To him driving in India 
with children was neither difficult nor arduous. ‘Next year I may 
drive my family to Europe,’ he said, shrivelling our trip to the size 

of a joyride. ‘Now, this is what you must do-.’The children 

would nap in care of the family ayahi or nursemaid. He, with his 
good arm, would personally drive me through Indore. ‘A real 
conducted tour! You can see everything, including the money¬ 
lenders’ shops and the Glass Temple, in an hour.’ Krishnalal and 
my husband were to oversee the repairs on the car, ‘otherwise the 
garage will take three days, and we want to have you on the road 
to Mandu by teatime.’ 

The moneylenders’ shops were like crates laid end to end, open 
to the street, and almost bare. At the back, a padlocked grille; in 
front, two or more men who sat on the floor in front of little desks 
SIX inches high, ledgers, and hand scales. They were counting 
mpees, first clinking them together to see if they W'ere counter¬ 
feits, making entries in the ledgers, or just playing with their 
toes. 

Perhaps no man in a village is more hated than the moneylender. 

e villager needs cash, he is always needing cash, to buy seed 
or draught animals or a new plough, for his daughters’ marriage 
expenses, to pay his taxes, for the calamities like illness that beset 

harvest is good he may have a little left over; 
^ ® cst can ruin him. So he goes to the moneylender for a 
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loan, putting his thumbprint to a contract he is unable to read, 
only hoping it is honest. For years he will be repaying the money¬ 
lender. Not on the principal, but on the interest which runs as 
high as twenty per cent. He may pay the interest over and over, 
until it is many times the amount of the original loan. His famil y 
becomes hopelessly mired in debt, for debts descend from father 
to son. And yet, since the villager has to have a source of credit to 
tide him over until the harvest, the moneylender is a necessity, 
‘the indispensable fifth wheel of Indian life,* he has been called. 

On that street of bare crates in Indore sat a moneylender, like a 
toad in a pink satin turban. A villager and his wife stood before the 
shop in an attitude of supplication. The wife slowly took off her 
anklets, made of pure silver because they represented the family 
savings as well as ornaments. The moneylender put them on one 
side of the scales and silver rupees on the other. The husband 
anxiously watched the bar of the scales as it tipped this way and 
that while the moneylender steadied it with a pudgy finger. 
‘Imagine,’ Sarosh said. ‘Probably more than a million rupees is 
locked up behind each of those grilles.* 

What did the caste of moneylenders do with the profits? Some 
part went to build the Glass Temple. Everything in it, floors, 
walls, altars, images, seemed to be made of glass. The images 
were so plump and pink-cheeked and smiling, one believed they 
nibbled the offerings of candy and bananas when no one was look¬ 
ing. Much of the glass was gilded and silvered and glittered e.xpen- 
sively, so that it seemed the moneylenders were making deep 
reverences to their own reflections. 

Mandu was no more than sixty miles from Indore, but we took 
an afternoon and all next day to find it. Once off the main road, 
without guide-posts or a route-plan to follow, we were lost in a 
maze of back roads. Villagers helpfully gave directions, but we 
misunderstood them. They would point with their right hands 
towards, say, the south. We took this to mean ‘Turn south’ and 
not, as they intended, ‘Turn right’ (which, since they were facing 
us to talk, was on our left in any case). 
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This was the country on the upper or northern edge of the 
Deccan Plateau, where ranges of hills slope abruptly down to the 
great plains and deserts of the North. The yellow fields and hills 
looked much like other Deccan country, but Central India itself 
was new to us. 

Here, camels pulled ploughs and carts, the shafts slanting up 
towards the camel’s hump in almost comical fashion. Camels 
turned the waterwheels, and carried loads and people. They had 
been shorn recently, and their flanks were covered with shear 
marks in semi-circular patterns, like the stylized clouds on a 
Chinese rug. I noticed that, because any suggestion of clouds or 
rain seemed odd in a land that was bone-dry in these w’eeks before 
the rains. 

The villagers’ clothes were brightly coloured. No saris here; 
instead, charming full skirts many yards around the hem and 
bodices that did not quite cover the breasts. Or they wore a kind 
of loose-fitting tunic over Turkish-style baggy trousers and filmy 
head-veils. The candy colours—lolhpop green, gumdrop pink, 
jellybean yellow—were even more vivid against the dtm-coloured 
landscape. In the greenest parts of the South, I remembered, 
people had worn only white. 

The weekly market was going on in several villages. So far we 
had seldom seen ready-made clothes in a bazaar, but here there 
Were skirts and bodices and leather hobnailed shoes that turned up 
at the toes for sale. 


In the Middle East, seven centuries after Christ, a conflagration 
started. Its followers call it Islam and we, Mohammedanism. It 
spread half across the world to form a crescent-shaped zone that 
rwched from Spain through Central Asia to Java, into India and 
e western borders of China. Not long after Mohamet died, the 
t Muslim raiding bands swept into India. In the centuries after 
t, many Muslim invaders, of dififerent tribes and races, marched 
ou^ the Himalayan passes to convert, found kingdoms, and 
sh two of the four all-India empires that have existed, 
a entally, they created a tremendous Muslim minority in what 
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had been a largely Hindu country and left behind a rich heritage 
of Muslim literature and art. 

Mandu, ‘the city of joy’, was the capital of one of their many 
kingdoms. It was built on a flattened hill, or what would be called 
a mesa in California, joined to the table-land by a natural cause¬ 
way. A crumbling city wall with oddly pointed crenellations 
straggled around the sides of the mesa, holding like a rope what 
the jungle had left of the city. 

Paths cut through the jungle led to buildings and ruins in the 
severely handsome Afghan style. Here, the domes, archways, 
cubes, and platforms, which are the essential parts of Muslim 
architecture, did not have the ornamentation, arabesque, and in¬ 
laid designs we had seen in Granada, and were to see again in 
northern India. 

A small village near the huge mosque still eked out its living. 
Some loaded camels padded in, and the camel drivers tethered 
them by the mosque gate. In the village’s only street, a wheel¬ 
wright was nailing the last iron studs into a new wooden cart 
wheel. Outside, at the village borders, trees and underbrush grew 
thick, and snakes and panthers were said to live in the remoter 
mins and pavilions. 

It was all ‘wildly picturesque’ in the nineteenth century phrase, 
but we could not understand Krishnalal’s enthusiasm for Mandu. 
Perhaps it was because he explored it with the curator, whose 
words had rebuilt fallen palaces, gardens, and pavilions, and 
peopled them with kings, queens, slave girls, and townsfolk. But 
we could not find the curator and had to wander uncertainly down 
the paths into silent buildings. 

Twilight fell. The veranda of the travellers’ resthouse was on 
the second storey of a building that had been a palace or fort. 
Below were the stark outlines of xhejahaz Mahaly called the ‘Ship 
Palace’ because it stood between two artificial lakes. The sky 
darkened, the last light flowed into the lakes and was caught there, 
a mirror for ruined pavilions, stone steps, and trees. 

Once we had seen this in a painting—purple sky, twilit silver 
water—and declared incredulously that the artist invented it. Now 
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we saw it was not so. The scene distilled all the wildness, melan¬ 
choly, and broken splendour of what had been Mandu. The lake^. 
were dark now, a star floated on the water. Even the children’s 
voices were hushed when they began their evening chant: 

Star light, star bright, 

First star I’ve seen tonight, 

I \vish I may, I wish I might— 

I wish the wish I wish tonight. 

And only then, we were glad we had come to Mandu. 


The first flat tyre of the journey happened on the way to the 
next ruins, Sanchi. Like Mandu, Sanchi was off the Grand Trunk 
Road, but to the east instead of west of it. The soft dirt of these 
roads hid many iron nails cast from cart wheels and horses’ hoofs. 
Inevitably, one day, a nail would stitch itself into a tyre. \X^e had 
expected, though, that it would be on a lonely road in the middle 
of a treeless desert at high noon. That did happen later, but the 
first one was a fairly simple matter. 

The morning was still cool, shade trees lined the road, several 

carts and a bus offered help. We looked as though we needed help. 

Luggage was knee high over the road. The children had climbed a 

tree and were shrieking, ‘The nail is mineV It was worth fighting 

over, a beautiful handwrought nail, quite large. My husband 

sweated over the bicycle pump, and I fanned a twig fire to make 
tea. ® 


The garage men at Bhopal City, a few miles up the road, told 
us It would take several hours to mend the tyre, so we left it, to be 
pi ed up a few days later on our way back from Sanchi. It did not 
ccur to us that setting out on a hundred-mile journey without a 
pare vras sheer folly. But after that, flat tyres foUowed each other 
quickly that we always waited at the garage, a whole day if need 
r mended; we would have carried two or three 

^ put them. 

toad, but it was a main 
ghfare for the wandering gipsy tribes that roam India. Some 
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camped by the roadside with their carts and cattle. Some were 
walking, the carts piled high with their things and the goats, cows, 
and camels following behind. 

The women wore true gipsy costumes, many-coloured skirts 
and veils embroidered with bits of mirror that sparkled as they 
walked, and ivory bracelets all the way up their arms. Only the 
smallest children rode animals, and many women carried on their 
heads a kind of sawhorse, from which was slung a baby’s ham¬ 
mock. The men’s orange and red turbans, ear-rings, and white 
clothes were like those of villagers here, and they ran up and down 
the line to prod a straying goat or pat a child’s head encouragingly. 
One of these tribes, we had heard, walks a thousand miles every 
year, driving their animals to a great annual cattle fair, and then 
turns about and trudges back to the grazing grounds. In far¬ 
away Granada, the gipsies had had faces like these. 

We had visited Sanchi once before, in the years when there 
were no children in the family. Ordinarily, the train passes Sanchi 
without stopping, and we had had to request beforehand that it be 
specially stopped for us. The stationmaster at the bare little station 
kin dly promised to watch our bedrolls, the only luggage we carried 
in those days. We ran up the hill to the ruins at once, without a 
thought for our night’s lodging or even the next meal, which the 
stationmaster compassionately gave us from his own dinner pail. 

This second time it was different. The ruins still pulled like a 
magnet, but time passed slowly, drop by drop, as we fed and 
washed children, ordered dinner from the resthouse kitchen, and 
boiled drinking water. I looked impatiently across the resthouse 
yard, patched with dry grass, to the stone steps that led up the hill. 
Women, carrying water jars, crossed the yard to the resthouse well. 
Their skirts tapered out like the bell of a morning glory, in morn¬ 
ing glory colours of purple and blue. Every few steps they reached 
down to pull thorns out of their feet. I looked for the children s 
shoes and discovered that they had been left behind, in Bombay. 
A few days later, when we reached a town, the children went 
elegantly shod in embroidered slippers with tumed-up toes. But 
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all the time we were in Sanchi, they had to be carried across the 
prickles to the steps. 

At last, I thought. We were climbing the steps. It was open 
here, clean swept and sunlit. Mandu had been oppressive with 
that all-devouring jungle and the little poor village beside the 
abandoned mosque. 

‘Children, can’t you walk a little faster? Daddy is already at the 
top of the hill.’ They dawdled maddeningly, picking red berries 
from bushes and broken glass bangles from the ground. Their 
pockets were already lumpy and berry-stained. I said, ‘You follow 
this path—you can’t get lost—and I’ll meet you at the top.’ 

I began to take the steps two at a time but stopped, trembling, 
when I heard a woman’s scream from where the children must be. 
It was a village woman in a morning glory skirt. She stood beside 
the children, hand clapped over her mouth, eyes as round as 
marbles. 

She looked at me, and at them, and began to laugh and laugh. 
Half choking she made gestures to ask if I were the mother. She 
touched the children’s hair as though to ask if it were really hair, 
and not perhaps something else, milkweed down or comsilk. Then 
she led the children to an especially good cache of broken bangles, 
and departed with friendly nods and giggles. 

I suppose she had never seen yellow-haired children before. 
Perhaps she took them for sprites or goblins of some kind. These 
are called bhuts and are supposed to be ever>'\vhere, in trees and 
stones and even inside the train that panted past Sanchi each day. 
Or perhaps, like Chinese villagers, she saw yellow hair as white 
hair which, properly, should appear only on the heads of the very 
old. In China, my husband’s yellow hair often evoked the com¬ 
ment, respectfully meant in a land where old age is deeply revered, 
Elder-bom, you cannot be less than eighty years old!’ 

The Sanchi ruins were even more beautiful than I had remem¬ 
bered. Under a porcelain blue sky were the Great Stupa like an 
inverted bowl on the ground, the stone railings that formed a 
arcle around it, the four carved gateways facing the four direc- 
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tions. Near it, a columned temple that looked almost Greek, and 
several pillars cut out against the sky, all that was left of some 
perished temple. Their lines were so severe and pure that I thought 
them more beautiful than the finished temple could have been. 

The shrine at Sanchi was begun twenty-three centuries ago by 
the great emperor Ashoka, who renounced war to become a Bud¬ 
dhist. He ordered stone pillars erected and rocks engraved through¬ 
out his empire, the first Indian empire, so that he could explain 
in simple language the message of Buddha. The capital of one of 
his columns, ‘the lion of Samath,’ forms the seal of the Republic 
of India today. 

He sent missionaries abroad, north across the Him alayas and 
by sea to south-east Asia, who not only converted many peoples to 
Buddhism, but also spread Indian art and culture. At one time, 
before the rise of Islam, the Buddhist world extended from 
Afghanistan to Java, Ceylon to Japan. 

Later generations enlarged the Sanchi shrine, carving scenes 
from the Buddha’s life, and former lives, on the stone gateways, 
in a delightful style that is closer to ivory carving than stone 
cutting. As at Ajanta, it is a world of princes and princesses, the 
attendants who fan them and lead their horses, and plain people 
going about their work or pausing to worship the Holy One. Not 
in the least separate from them are their fellow-creatures, cows, 
geese, monkeys, peacocks, elephants, and also demons, nymphs, 
and dwarfs. Here, the Buddha himself is always represented by 
symbols, a royal umbrella, a wheel, footprints, for, if he had 
attained nirvana and escaped the wheel of life altogether, he could 
not be pictured as a man like other men. 

To the illiterate pilgrims of early days, these carvings were a 
picture book of Buddha’s life and a ‘sermon in stone*. And they 
were a picture book for us too; like all ruins, telling stories of other 
men and other times. Often we could not read these books clearly, 
but they always held something of beauty, interest, or oddity. 
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M ost of India lives in villages, of which there are about 
three-quarters of a million. Some were clean and well 
swept, and even charming; some dirt}’, unkempt, and 
shapeless, and others somewhere in between the nvo. This was 
true also of small tovNms, which often seemed more like overgrown 
villages than towns. 


Narsinghgar was such a town on a back road that ran north 
from Bhopal City to the Grand Trunk Road. Low earthen or 
plaster houses leaned against each other, and what would have 
been streets anywhere else were alleys that wound haphazard 
through town. A strong wind, one imagined, could blow down the 
houses and scatter the pieces on the mean outlying fields. 

Beside the town rose a hill crowned with one of those palace- 

forts one often saw in this part of India. The sheer walls seemed 

like an extensjon of the forbidding cliff. The palace looked boarded 

up and deserted. A rajah had lived there, and perhaps lived there 

stdl, with his wives, chUdren, and retainers. For Narsinghgar had 

this disunction: until Independence it was the capital of a tiny 

princely state, also called Narsinghgar, now merged into the 
larger state of Bhopal. 


Yet even this was no great distinction in Central India. A 

^ ^^e region 

small Tn ^ ^^ 32 y quilt of princely states, large and 

such r» ^ last week we had passed through several of them, 
uch as Dewas, whose main street once divided the state into the 
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more or less separate principalities of Junior and Senior Dewas. 
We had no way of knowing the former standing of these ex-princely 
towns because there were no markers. 

Seeing a petrol pump in Narsinghgar, we halted. ‘Perhaps 
there’s a tea stall here as well,’ my husband said. ‘Aren’t you 
thirsty too?’ The northerners made tea dark and strong as coffee, 
adding to it mUk and a great deal of sugar. In this heat it seemed 
queer that a hot drink could renew one, both in body and spirit. 

Around the comer from the pump we drove into a clearing that 
was the centre of town, a patch of beaten earth bounded by open- 
front shops. It was strewn with mbbish, from the alleys came 
smells of decomposing garbage and excrement, and we would not 
have stopped except that we also smelled the aroma of tea. We 
were very thirsty. 

The tea stall was a small cavity in a wall, at shoulder height 
above the street, and the tea vendor worked in a space too small, 
as midwesteraers say, to swing a cat. We hesitated. Flies and wasps 
buzzed around the stall. ‘Never mind the flies,’ my husband said. 
‘Everything’s boiled anyway. Only don’t give the children any of 
your tea.’ 

The vendor blew up the charcoal embers with wooden bellows, 
wrapped the tea leaves in a rag, hung it in the cauldron, added 
milk and sugar, and waited for the mixture to boil. I looked at the 
red sweep hand of my watch move round the dial with little hops 
as bubbles rose in the cauldron. (‘Three minutes of boiling,’ the 
Bombay doctor had said, ‘to kill all harmful organisms.’) 

Preoccupied, I did not notice that a large crowd had gathered 
round the car to look at the children. They were poor people, the 
sick, lame, halt, and blind, the idle and curious, wearing rag tag 
ends of European and Indian clothing. The children among them 
had Thin arms and legs and swollen bellies, and big eyes that 
looked out of old pinched faces. One felt a choking pity to see them 
and their town, overshadowed by the massive palace. Just the 
same, I hoped they would not come too close to our children. 

A woman began to jabber excitedly. Her eyes looked like two 
black buttons pressed in dough, and her hair was cut no more tha n 
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an inch long. One might have thought her a man—she wore no 
jewellery of any kind—except that her scrap of sari did not cover 
the two withered breasts. She was a Hindu widow. W'hen her 
husband died, she had shaved her head, cast off her bracelets and 
nose-studs, and discarded coloured saris for plain white. Her hus¬ 
band’s family would have to take care of her until she died. 

One supposed from her haunted expression that the family 
despised and ill-treated her. Perhaps they blamed her, as a bringer 
of bad luck, for her husband’s death. Perhaps she had been barren, 
a misfortune that would mark her as scorned by the gods. Or it 
may have been that feeding one extra mouth was an almost intoler¬ 
able burden for a large poverty-stricken family. If some of those 
standing near here were members of that family, they gave her no 
worse than they gave themselves. She began to gobble a chappatti 
with little grunts and moans. 

Suddenly she put her head through the car window. Laughing 
hysterically she pushed the half eaten chappatti at the children. 
My husband rushed past me and jumped into the car. But by then, 
several men in the crowd had seized her and dragged her shrieking 
away. 

An old man, who apparently appointed himself guard to the 
children, motioned the others back from the car. When anyone, 
especially the little urchins, stepped fonvard he shouted and raised 
his hand threateningly. Someone else coughed to attract our atten¬ 
tion. As though offering an explanation of the widow’s behaviour, 
he tapped his forehead. A madwoman! The crowd laughed, 
whether because they thought the pranks of a crazy person amus¬ 
ing, or because madness fascinates everyone, or for some other 
reason, I did not know. 

The tea, decanted into our own cups, cooled with exasperating 
slowness. Under the old man’s fierce glances the crowd was 
orderly now, almost cowed. Beyond them, a little procession 
hobbled across the clearing, animals being led home for the night, 
a spavined horse, some scrawny cows, goats, and dogs whose violet 
skm showed through patches of mange. The dogs and goats stopped 
to nose the garbage on the ground. 
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A little girl caught my eye. She had had to jut out her small hip 
almost to distorDOD to balance a baby on it. The baby whimpered 
but she paid no attention, like a small girl who forgets a beloved 
doll when something exciting, like a fire-engine, comes in sight. 
The baby cried louder, and she jiggled absentmindedly to soothe 
him. Then he began to scream. With a little sigh the girl lifted her 
sari and pushed the baby’s head towards her breast. ‘Why, John. 
She s the baby’s mother —I would have taken her for ten or eleven 
years old-* 

We did not need an interpreter to tell us that here was a place 
w'here the soil was sick and worn out; that no human, animal, or 
plant it fed could be healthy or whole; that the dwellings were 
mere shelters and no more; that the people lived from hand to 
mouth. 

There was so little work in fields, workshops, or dwellings, at 
least at this season, that any small thing out of the ordinary drear}' 
round of life attracted a large crowd. And the crowd w'as largely 
made up of young men and women, the ones who would usually 
be too busy making a living or tending a household to spend long 
away from their work. There was so little of work or even the 
simplest diversions that a chance visitor was an event, to be 
described over kitchen fires, at wells, and under village trees for 
days. 

In Narsinghgar, and thousands of villages like it, the traditional 
order of village life W’as rotting away. Once, perhaps, life here had 
held pattern and meaning. Each person in the community had had 
his necessary place and worked according to a tempo set by the 
chronometers of sun and moon, rains and dry season, and the 
festivals of the year. 

‘In the beginning,’ the old man said, ‘God gave to every people 
a cup, a cup of clay, and from this cup they drank of their life. 
They all dipped in the water but their cups were different. Our 
cup is broken now. It has passed away.’ 

These words, which could have been spoken by an Indian of 
India, are actually the words of an Indian of California, on the 
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other side of the world. By a cup of clay he meant the traditions, 
customs, rituals of a people; the things that give shape and meaning 
to their lives. 

Long ago, the people of India fashioned their cup. 0 \er 
thousands of years the cup could not stay unchanged, but by and 
large the changes were made gradually. The cup was so strong and 
resilient that tlirough its batterings it remained ser\-iceably sound. 
Then, almost imperceptibly, it began to crack. Some say it was 
wearing out of itself. Others, that it could not resist the forces that 
struck it, to which they give names like science and colonialism. 

The dissolution is not uniform throughout India. In parts of the 
country one has the impression that the old cups are still partly 
whole and at least usable, still possessing something of dignity. 
In those places, there is for the people the pain of seeing their cup, 
the old ways, breaking before their eyes. 

In other parts of India new cups are being fashioned, a new way 
of life is being born. There arc the 'refugee villages’, like Nilokheri 
and Faridabad, near Delhi, set up by those who fled Pakistan at 
the time of Independence to make for themselves a new life. There 
arc the villages under the government’s ‘Village Development 
Scheme’, which aims to transform and better Indian life from the 
roots, that is, from the villages up. 

But in the Narsinghgars no new cup was yet in the making. 

I thought of the poor mad widow, the girl-mother and her doll- 

child, the ragged sickly crowd, the smells and garbage. There 

could be no doubt about Narsinghgar. Its cup was broken, the 

water of its life precariously contained in what fragments and 
shards remained. 
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/% t Goona resthouse my husband asked, ‘Can we reach 

/ % Agra today?* 

A. I opened the route-plan. ‘Don’t see how. It’s over a 

hundred and fifty miles from here. And the road is full of possible 
delays.’ 

Even in terse route-plan language, Agra sounded alluring. After 
the string of letters that signified hotels, post office, and so on, 
I read: ‘Taj Mahal: Fort: Akbar’s Tomb: Pearl Mosque: Golden 

Pavilion-’ Who would not want to hurry to Pearl Mosque and 

Golden Pavilion? 

We were approaching the lands watered by the Ganges and its 
tributaries, which carry on their banks nearly every important city 
of the North. There would be several rivers to cross. From the 
number of ‘crossroads’, ‘jimctions’, and ‘cautions’ on the route- 
plan, we could see that there were many more roads here than on 
the Deccan Plateau. More traffic, too; carts, camels, foot travellers, 
buses, other cars. ‘It’s sure to be a slow road,’ I said. 

The ‘narrow bridges’ and ‘twists and turns’ were less formidable 
in reality than in print. We drove fairly quickly. The chief obstacle 
of the day was a dust storm. We stopped, gasping and choking, to 
roll up the windows. A fish feels like this, taken from water, his 
natural element. The children clung to us, pressing their faces into 
our shirts. Trees, fields, haystacks, and the roofs of a village a 
hundred yards away became indistinct blurs through stinging 
yellow fog. Our windows which kept out rain were useless against 
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this all-pervading dust. The wind died suddenly, dust particles 
slowly drifted do\Mi. Village, trees, haystacks emerged quietly, as 
after a snowstorm. They were earth coloured, as were we. 

In spite of the dust storm we reached Agra by mid-afternoon. 
‘We can drive straight to the Taj Mahal, if you like,’ my husband 
said. It was a generous gesture towards me, because he preferred 
to settle important practical matters, like finding a room for the 
night, first. I had expected him to say, ‘Let’s drive straight to a 
repair shop and buy a new inner tube.’ 

He looked surprised when I said, ‘Hadn’t we better see about 
the tube first?’ I did not bother to explain that I had made up my 
mind to dislike the Taj Mahal. 

I suppose I had seen too many photographs of it, made by moon¬ 
light, sunset, and every other hght. Its famous domes and minarets 
were embroidered in silver on velvet sofa pillows in every curio 
store. Even the itinerant street photographers used the Taj, 
painted on canvas, for the backdrop to their portraits. Black box 
camera, black head cloth and rubber bulb, tripod—one saw these 
photographers at temple fairs and street comers. They coaxed 
villagers to sit for w’hat might be the only portraits taken in their 
lives. Someone, I thought perversely, has to dislike the Taj, and I 
shall be the someone. 

And here it was again, the Taj, which foreigners and even 

Indians told you was ‘the most beautiful building in India (or the 

world). Dozens of Taj Mahals, in fact. We had entered Agra and 

reached a street of open-front shops. They sold cigarettes, cloth, 

brass platters and elephant bells enamelled in reds and blues, and 

the Taj Mahal in every size. Large table top models, small ones for 

the mantelpiece; soapstone or alabaster, depending on what you 
wanted to pay. 

'That's what I’ll spend my pocket money on!’ Jamini cried. She 
had been saving her two annas a week to spend on one special 
treasure to take home. ‘We’ll see,’ I said doubtfully. 

1 automobile repair shops, one next to the other, 

hke the workshops of the silversmiths, copper-beaters, potters, 
clustered together in their own quaner. A ‘repair shop’ was not 
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the same as a garage, of which Agra had several. A repair shop was 
a one-room enterprise where boxes of spare parts littered the floor, 
and walls were hung with collapsed inner tubes, radiator caps, and 
fan belts. Small boys squatted on the dirt floor sorting nuts and 
bolts and cutting gaskets out of cardboard. Two or three men, the 
proprietor and his friends, were usually chatting in the doorway, 
taking turns to puff at a hookah. 

Repair shops looked unpromising, but we knew by experience 
that a mechanic could reach into a box or take from a nail on the 
wall what spare part wc needed. Or failing that, he would make it 
on his forge, summon a blacksmith, or borrow it from a neigh¬ 
bouring repair shop. Little shops like these were remarkably un¬ 
competitive, considering how hard life was for the people who 
worked in them. In China, too, work had been ‘spread thin’; that 
is, divided among as many people as possible so that each could 
have some small portion. No one trespassed on the work of another, 
because, as the proverb says, ‘You should not break the rice bowl 
of another man.’ 

At the sign of Lalchand Brothers^ we asked for a Ford Consul 
inner tube. Men and boys ran out of the shop to look at th9 car, 
inside and out; it was a new model in Agra. The proprietor laid 
aside his hookah to measure our tyres with a piece of string, shook 
his head, and said regretfully, ‘No tube this size in the whole 
city.’ 

At the same time, he despatched a small boy down the road, 
so that we were unsure whether the boy was to inquire after a 
Consul tube or fetch lemonade. Shopkeepers often sent for lemon¬ 
ade if you looked hot, or appeared to be an important person. 

The small boy returned grinning as he rolled along the road an 
entire wheel to which was fitted a whitcwallcd tyre. The pro¬ 
prietor flashed a pleased smile at us. Although no spare parts for 
the Consul had yet reached Agra, he explained, by great good 
fortune he had discovered this single Consul wheel for sale. Natur¬ 
ally it contained an inner tube, exactly what wc wanted. 

Buying a whole wheel will cost a fortune, I thought. It was three 
times the British price, and wc refused it. In the end, though, we 
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might have to pay any price asked, because we dared not travel 
without a good spare. Misunderstanding our refusal, the pro¬ 
prietor offered to paint the white walls black, to match the other 
tyres on the car. 

The brothers began to talk animatedly, and the little apprentices 
joined in shrilly. They made measurements with string and drew 
diagrams on the dirt floor. Finally, the proprietor said, ‘Why not 
use tube from Morris Minor car? A little too small, but what 
matter?’ Like villagers confronted with a new kind of plough we 
felt like saying, ‘Impossible, who ever heard of such a thing!’ But 
sober second thought convinced us that it was a good idea. They 
told us they would look for one at once. 

We drove in, and out, of the ‘good’ hotels of Agra. The rooms 
were all taken. Indian monuments were usually far off the beaten 
track and deserted, and we had not expected Agra to be full of 
foreign tourists. The hotel we stayed in was ramshackle, the 
electric lights and faucets were purely ornamental, and the dinner 
a study in white; fish, boiled potatoes, and cauliflower arranged in 
white sauce on white plates. But to offset these, canna and hibiscus 
grew among the rank weeds in the garden, bougainvillea hid the 
peeling whitewash of the walls, and the ntali who watered the 
garden adored children. He emptied a load of water from his heavy 
goatskin bag to make a mud puddle for them to play in. First, 
they had made sure their mother and father were elsewhere at the 
time, admiring crimson bougainvillea against blue sky. 

The road to the Taj Mahal was well marked with signs and 

arrows. A little way out of town we saw a dome above a wall. By 

some trick of the light the dome loomed startlingly near and large, 

like the full moon when it first rises. We did not realize that this 

was the Taj Mahal itself. The road turned, the dome receded and 

shrank to proper proportions, like the moon rising higher, and 

finally vanished behind a massive gateway of white marble and 
pink sandstone. 

‘We’re going to see the tomb built by the emperor Shah Jehan 
for his favourite queen,’ I heard my husband tell the children. 
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No horse carriages or other cars were parked before the gate, 
because the time was a few minutes after sunrise. Here, where for 
once we could have slept late, our road habits waked us like a 
jangling alarm clock. We entered the porch and paused before a 
scene framed within a pointed arch. 

In the soft shadowless light, faintly pink, objects had no depth, 
but seemed to be suspended, one below the other, as in a Mogul 
miniature painting. A geometrical quality about the scene, as 
though the straight lines had been drawn with a ruler, the curves 
with compasses. 

First, at the top, there was the tomb, its domes and minarets 
outlined against the opal sky. But it did not stand alone, as in 
photographs. On either side was a smaller building, a mosque and 
an assembly hall, of rose-coloured sandstone, whose domes framed, 
without dominating, the Taj. Then, a large formal garden where 
flowers, trees, and grass grew but, as the eye travelled down¬ 
ward, one saw the garden as green slabs of lawn, rows of dark 
cypress pointing finger-Uke to the sky, the oblique lines of the 
reflecting pool on whose water floated an inverted image of the 
Taj. Elegant, precise, balanced. Even the ornamentation (for now I 
noticed details, like the flowering vines of inlaid semi-precious 
stones around the arched doorway of the tomb) seemed to have 
been painted in with a fine brush. 

Tomb, garden, pools, gateway, and the wall that enclosed them; 
they had been conceived as a whole. The tomb, seen alone in 
photographs, was like a faceted jewel ripped out of a finely worked 
ring. My husband looked at me with genuine concern when I 
stammered, ‘Why—really—it’s quite beautiful-’ 

But not at noon. The sun bleached the marble of the Taj to 
dazzling whiteness. It cruelly picked out, like the first fine wrinkles 
on a beautiful woman’s face, the outlines of the bricks that formed 
the dome. Strange, that white, the colour of clouds, snow, and sea- 
spray, could ever be anything but lovely. But I remembered the 
white of grubs and last night’s dinner. 

By this time it did not maner. The garden was full of people, 
their noise and laughter, the cries of children. It was Sunday, a 
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holiday in every large Indian city, when the more fortunate of 
city folk rested, visited friends, and went on picnics. Grand¬ 
mothers plumped themselves on the lawns and placidly chewed 
betel. Children ran and their mothers chased them, head veils 
fluttering back like dragonfly wings, and the turbans and fezes of 
the men made bright spots of colour. 

There were no ‘keep off the grass’ signs. None of the khadim 
(guards) rushed forward to shout ‘No!’ when our children, w’ith 
some new friends, waded into the pool fracturing the image of the 
Taj. The new friends spoke a strange language and wore baggy 
trousers and embroidered caps and vests. Their eyes were rimmed 
with black kohly and many of them wore bracelets, ear-rings, or 
anklets. But, without any misunderstanding, these children and 
ours joined together in trying to bale out the pool with a rusty tin 
can they found under a cypress. 

I had not expected to appreciate the architecture of the many 
Muslim tombs and mosques in Agra. I supposed that one had to 

be bom in the desert, like the religion of Islam itself, to admire 
them warmly. 

To the desert dweller the desert is all he knows of nature. The 

desert and the sky above it are wide and pure and clean, scoured 

by sun, wind, and sand. There are the oases, of course, but it is 

man who has to make a garden of them. The hand of man directs 

the watercourses and sets out the plants. (Groves of date palms, 

seen from the tower of a mosque, orderly as buttons on a card. 

Melon and grape vines, rising row on row from sand, where no 

wUd flowers or weeds mar the symmetry.) The desert dweller does 

not know the disorderliness of sea or mountains, the turbulent 

green growth of a land where much rain falls, of the softening 

mists which sometimes veil, sometimes single out, hills and grasses 
and trees. 

Perhaps that is why, when the Muslim ereas a building that 
IS to endure, he demands cleanness of line, order, balance; a 
frozen mathematical perfection, pure and serene. One sees this in 
ms domes, archways, and gates, their patterns repeated endlessly. 
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It is in his gardens where he arranges symmetrically the trees, 
grass, flowers, waterways; the water as much his raw material as 
marble or plants. Again, one sees it in his carpets, gardens in 
themselves, where glowing flowers that will never wither are fixed 
into place by the weaver’s skill. Above all, it is in his creed and the 
Arabic letters, like a bird in flight, with which he writes that creed. 
ha lUaka ilia Hah Muhammcd Rasulu *llah. ‘There is no god but 
God, and Mohamet is His prophet.’ 

At the Aman Singh Gate of the Red Fort, with its drawbridge 
and ramp for elephants, and inside the Fort itself, vendors offered 
treasures for sale. Peacock feather fans, ivory and plastic combs, 
elephant bells, marble ashtrays inlaid with lapis and camelian, 
pieces of broken glass bangles wired together to make tiny purses, 
and Taj Mahals. 

‘May I?’ Jamini asked, pointing to a little soapstone Taj. The 
dome was hollowed out to make space for a tiny electric light bulb, 
and it was packed in its own wooden box with rice husks, for safe 
travelling. 

‘Of course,’ I said. ‘Listen. Ranch rupee ya. The man wants 
only five rupees for it. You’ll have enough left over for a peacock 
fan or broken-bangle purse.’ 
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O n the road map there was only one part that was white 
and free of red and blue lines, hatch marks, and black 
lettering. It was towards the upper left or northwest 
comer of the map boldly lettered, RAJPUTANA. 

Rajputana, or Rajasthan as it is called now, lies between the 
nvere Indus and Ganges, a region of sand, rocks, and cactus. A 
land also of warriors and hill fortresses, courage and high chivalry, 
where m days past besieged cities performed the terrible rite of 
jauhar, Chitor alone, three times. Rather than surrender, the 
women and children put on their finest clothes and mounted a 
gr^t funeral pyre, while the men, wearing saffron bridal clothes, 
to e to their last battle and ‘marriage with death’. 

A few railways skirted the edge of Rajasthan. A few roads 
marked ran between one city and another, like short red threads 

seeming connection to a larger road 
r the syUable garfu 

Sri MoL^^h^ Kishangarh, Ramgarh, 

towards the east, the more fertile 

it Wp tm ^^tination. ‘An enchanted city,’ a friend had called 

having enchanted and thought our friend, 

time we ^ ih ^"glish, had meant to say enchanting. At the 

hostile nr^ not know that the road to Jaipur was beset with 

proDer ha thorns, brambles, boulders, and wasteland, all 

proper barners to an enchanted city. 
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Conversation in Agra: 

‘John—something queer. Look at the map. Jaipur is almost due 
west of Agra, a hundred and some miles. Yet the A.A. has routed 
us north to Delhi, and then south-west to Jaipur, twice the dis¬ 
tance, around two sides of a triangle.’ 

‘Probably there’s no direct road from here.’ 

‘Oh yes, there is. Here-* I drew a derisive pencil mark 

through the thin red line that was the Agra-Jaipur road. 

‘Hmmm, strange.’ 

After an hour’s drive outward, the Agra-Jaipur road looked not 
so much in disrepair or neglect, as wantonly and maliciously torn 
to pieces. Rocks and stones, ruts that were gullies and potholes, 
craters. We zigzagged slowly to save the tyres from tearing, and 
dodged the rocks high enough to pierce the petrol tank. The 
speedometer needle hardly quivered from zero. 

Several times we thought of driving over the tilled fields beside 
the road, but they looked newly ploughed and harrowed, and for 
all we knew the seed might already have been sown. No one who 
has seen the aching hand labour that is farming in India would 
willingly injure a villager’s fields. Soon the fields thinned out to a 
stony soil too barren, one would think, even for grazing camels or 
goats. 

Jagged hills rose in the distance, their rock faces unsoftened by 
either trees or bushes. Closer, the land seemed to grow only 
beavertail cactus, a spiny plant like the maguy of California, 
tamarisk, and an occasional tumbleweed that rolled over and over, 
slowly inflating and sinking as the hot breeze changed. 

After some miles my husband braked the car and stared glumly 
at a deep fissure in the road. ‘We ought to turn back to Agra,’ he 
said, ‘unless we can find someone to ask about road conditions 
ahead.’ We looked around for someone to ask, but the desert was 
empty and forbidding as the fields of the moon. 

We heard a noise far down the road and saw a spiral of dust. 

I hushed the children. My husband, imder the car inspecting for 
damage, put out his head to listen. Another car! Big car from the 
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sound of it, one that scattered rocks instead of dodging them. When 
a country bus came in sight I flagged it. It was like the old- 
fashioned American school buses but had wall-to-wall wooden 
benches instead of wicker-covered seats. Four passengers sat 
beside the driver, and five or six filled every other bench under 
layers of tin suitcases, bundles tied up in cloth, and sleeping 
children. When we had ridden buses like this before, we had had 
to climb up gangplanks propped against the sides of the bus, and 
enter by the windows. I felt a pang of regret that we could not ride 
a bus this trip. In spite of being packed like herrings in a tin, one 
was always assured of agreeable companionship. 

The passengers were staring round-eyed at my husband, half 
under the car, and at me. After my first words they began to talk 
all at once trying to determine, I realized, who among them spoke 
English. Everyone pointed to a little man in ragged city clothes 
who was squeezed like the Wonderland dormouse between two 
fat men in flowing robes and turbans. Much embarrassed he stam¬ 
mered, ‘What—eez—trouble—sir?’ 

I took a deep breath. Ts—the—road—bad—all—the—way—to 

—Jaipur?’ He must be translating, I thought, for the other pass¬ 
engers. An old lady who permitted only a sharp nose and jewelled 
nose-stud to show outside her veil, kept interrupting imperiously. 

Finally our interpreter asked, ‘Please—are—your—childrens— 
girl—or—boy?’ Their long braided hair signified girl, but their 
shorts and lack of ear-rings seemed to indicate boy. After we 
straightened this out to the old lady’s satisfaaion I began again, 

‘Is—the—road—bad-?’ 

No one understood. I repeated the question with variations, 
and key words from the Hindustani phrase book, and finally in 
pantomime. Holding a ball of air with my hands (‘car’) and draw¬ 
ing waves (‘road’) I bounced the air ball along the waves (‘our car 
IS shaking to pieces on this road’). Everyone beamed as though I 
were a baby who had said its first word, and they all said. 'Ah~ 
cha<mh at once. The bus driver relayed this telegram, ‘Bad- 

road—five—miles—more—and—then—road—cez—good.’ 

It was a long five miles. At least we took several hours to drive 
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tj weaving back and forth slowly. We were relieved to see a settle¬ 
ment of some kind ahead: cubical mud houses, close packed and 
windowless, like a small fort, with little fields slivered out from it. 
Village girls with swaying skirts moved towards the well. It was, 
we discovered later, the limits of Bharatpur, an oasis-city such as 
one found in these deserts, where a river flowed or water was close 
to the surface of the ground. 

I was driving at the time. A few hundred feet ahead of us a 
cowherd whirled a sling and aimed a pebble at a cow that had 
strayed from the herd. As we neared, he made a peculiar movement 
as though to kick an imaginary cow. 

A sharp crack, like the report of a bullet. At the same instant, 
an object struck the windshield in front of my face, and vanished. 
Dark lines, like a spiderweb taking form, began to spread on the 
glass of the windshield. ‘Joh°> what-’ 

I knew what had happened, but I could hardly believe it. The 
cowherd had kicked or thrown something at the car. Only the 
windshield’s ‘safety glass’ had prevented glass splinters from 
showering and piercing all of us. 

I felt suddenly angry with the anger of a tigress whose young 
are threatened, of a car-proud driver whose car is damaged. And 
I was angry at the cowherd, because I might have lost control of 
the car and hit him. It narrowly missed him, in fact, because he 
had stepped into the road to follow his aim. He began to run 
towards the fort-like houses. 

My husband evidently shared at least some of my feelings. 
Together we began to chase the cowherd. After half a dozen leaps, 
we both stopped short, with stinging pains in our feet. We had 
been driving barefoot as usual, and the ground was thick with 
prickles and thorns. Sitting down to pinch them out, we watched 
in helpless vexation as the cowherd, one shoe off and one shoe on, 
disappeared among the houses. It was a shoe he had kicked at the 
car. In a few minutes we found it, a heavy hobnailed one with 
a pointed toe. 

All the way into Bharatpur we talked about the incident. Why 
had the cowherd attacked us when villagers were usually friendly 
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or, at worst, indifferent? Perhaps he hated foreigners, an attitude 
we occasionally met in cities but, before this, never in the country. 
No, he could hardly have knowm what we were. The car had faced 
west, and the afternoon sun must have been blindingly reflected 
from the windshield. My husband recalled that, in a travel book, 
he had read that villagers resented cars, because only the ‘rich 
drove cars’. But they liked buses: ‘buses belonged to the people.’ 

A little further on, we learned the truth. It was simple, and 
without implications of anti-foreignism or class warfare. We had 
not been attacked’. Nor had the other cars which travelled that 
road, although nearly all bore scars from stones and other missiles. 

Minding cows all day long can be very boring. Our cowherd 

had merely wanted to amuse himself by testing his marksmanship. 

Sconng a bull’s-eye surprised him as much as us. And nearly 

every small boy we passed after that gleefully peppered the car 

with handfuls of stones. In the same spirit children at home 

put pennies on a railway track for the train to flatten, ‘just for 
fun’. 


At the Bharatpur petrol pump we waited our turn beliind a bus 
from whose windows jutted arms holding saffron banners. Inside, 
the owners of the arms chanted hymns. They were pilgrims, a 
bystander explained, who had chartered a bus for a temple festival 
nventy miles across the desert. He disapproved of them strongly. 
lUgnms were supposed to travel on foot in humility. Brahmin, 
trader, ftrmer, scavenger, putting aside rank and caste to become 
simply pjgnms’. A gleam of fanaticism lit his eyes as he looked 
^cer the departing singers and their fluttering banners. ‘They 
have no faith—it is these modern times- 

and 

mte as salt The road was now a double row of sandstone slabs 

ral-atT' rose-coloured 

ilway tracks. My husband took the wheel, ‘Too bad if we get 

stuck .n that sand. Worse than Michigan snow.- ® 

road tZch"'171“' 

intol We were no ‘sidings’ to back 

■nto). We never found out, because we did not meet another 
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vehicle. The rose-coloured slabs ended precisely at the edge of a 
conventional dirt road, the dirt road changed into asphalt where 
mirages of water pools shimmered always just ahead of the car, 
and so, into the west gate of the Jaipur city wall. 




THE PINK CITY 

Jaipur {population 175,810; alt. 1414 /f., aerodrome) . . . is a very 
busy and important commercial town with large banks and other 
trading establishments . . . the main streets are iii ft. wide, and are 
paved, and the city is lighted by electric light. 

M urray’s Handbook, opened at page 220, was under my 

arm. But the description might just as well have read, 

like the notes on a ballet programme, ‘Bazaar, near the 

street of image-makers. Prince’s palace, backstage. Enter to the 

music of flutes and drums, weavers and dyers, right; gem cutters 

and goldsmiths, left.’ All the time we were there Jaipur never lost 

the flavour of an evening at the ballet. 

We were standing at the main crossroads. People flowed around 

us, a many-coloured stream parting on either side of mute grey 

stones. Handsome men with regular, almost classical features, 

some with Rajput beards divided down the middle and brushed 

towards each shoulder, and turbans that were red, violet, yellow, 

striped, flowered, and plain. Glittering women, whose finely 

woven cotton shawls half hid tight bodices and bUlowing skirts 

dyed to match the tropical flowers, canna, hibiscus, orchid. ‘John, 

look at jewellery V Pendants on their foreheads, gold and lacquer 

and glass bangles, rings, ear-rings, toe-rings, heavy silver loops 
around their ankles. 

Instinctively I looked for something familiar and prosaic to 
onent myself in time and space. The car! There it was, crouched 
obediently to heel by the sidewalk. 
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Behind us rose the palace gateway called Hall of the Winds, 
like a bridal cake, pink plaster iced over with white filigree 
windows, each window pane like a tiny eyelid. Once, and not too 
long ago, they had been the eyelids through which the prince’s 
quiet-living womenfolk could watch the exciting bustle of the 
street, without being seen themselves. 

What they saw were pink houses trimmed with white, joined 
together like one continuous house that stretched away in the four 
directions. A delicate pink, as though the dawn had left its colour 
on the walls, and the people and animals passing to and fro seemed 
to catch some of their warm reflection. 

Today must be a festival day, I thought. People are out in their 
holiday best. At any moment now a procession will wind out of 
one of the high-walled alleys into the main street. We heard 
flutes and drums. But the drumbeats drifted down from a shut¬ 
tered upper storey window, and the flute notes from two small 
boys with flutes to sell. We bought one for each child. 

Piping a single note, the children stared at the animals which 
shared the street with people, horse carriages, and red-painted 
buses. An elephant fanned his ears slowly, and stepped forward 
when the mahout, or keeper, astride his neck, rammed a cniel- 
looking iron hook into his forehead. A line of camels swayed by, 
each joined to the one in front by a string that ran from its nose peg 
to the other’s saddle. ‘Daddy, why do camels look at you so 
sneery?’ The goats had roimd yellow eyes, satyr faces, and grey- 
streaked hair that dragged the ground. A little boy drove a herd 
of sheep, his turban a scarlet bloodspot in the white dust rising 
from their feet. A peacock high on a wall drew an S against the 
sky, from the pointed beak and slender neck to the iridescent body 
and folded many-eyed tail. It screamed harshly. ‘You would 
think. Mother, a pretty bird would sing a pretty song.* 

It was only a day like other days in the city’s life. The workshops 
whirred and clacked. A man stripped to the waist stamped white 
flower designs on a red and orange shawl, and spread the finished 
shawls on the sidewalk to dry under the eye of the family goat. 
Dyers plunged stained arms in and out of huge earthen vats, and 
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crimson and purple liquid poured over the sides of the vats into the 
dust of the ground. 

From upper storey windows hung strips of newly dyed cloth, 
pink, red, blue, every colour a turban should be. A linle boy 
puckered a piece of silk, tying knots all across the fabric in a 
design. It would become a ‘tie and dye’ sari for some Bombay 
lady to wear. Two blacksmiths curv’ed a glowing iron bar into a 
horseshoe. Every hammer blow sent up a shower of sparks, ‘fire 
flowers’, they are called in Chinese. 

All the sights and sounds of the city spilled from the workshops 

and houses and ran into the streets, like the dye liquid from the 

vats, as though they would flow away and be lost in the wheat- 

fields and desert outside, if the pink city wall had not contained 
them. 

Jaipur seemed to me a medieval city that was living; so far 
untouched by decay. Paradoxically, it is new. One Maharajah 
Jai Singh founded it in 1728, and therefore it is younger than New 
York and several other cities of the New World. 

A second Jaipur sprawled outside the city walls, a shapeless 
mon^el <^st-west town. Here were the European-style hotels, 
provision’ shops with imponed canned goods, garages and repair 
shops, and large curio stores that catered to tourists. 

We stayed here, in a hotel that was blood brother to the seedy 
hotel in Agra. We had vowed never to go to such a hotel again, 
^ we vowed never to let the wallet ever be underweight again, 
both vows were broken now. That phrase in the Handbook, 
Jaipur is a commercial town with large banks’ had deceived us. 
None of the banks was ‘authorized’. 

We stretched our emergency fund to pay for room and board in 

possible, and set aside a sum 
e do not touch’ to cover expenses to Delhi over what 
e^ryone c^ed ‘the new road’. ‘The Bharatpur road,’ they told us 
pitymgly, hasn’t been used by automobUes for years.’ 

con^ ^ V o" block-printed 

cottons with dehghtful patterns of camels, elephants, and dancing 
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girls, or on turban lengths, jewellery, or any of the handmade 
things for which Jaipur is famous. Most disappointing of all, we 
could not lake the children for an elephant ride. You had to engage 
elephants by the day, at thirty rupees or about six dollars, which 
equalled a day s room and board for all of us. How could we break 
the news to the children, who assumed trustfully that, of course, 
we would all go for an elephant ride in Jaipur? 

Then, on the way to Amber, a hill palace the Jaipur royal famil y 
had deserted in favour of Jaipur City on the plains, we met an 
elephant plodding in the other direction. He waved in his trunk 
a branch he was using as a fly whisk, and he was out of work. 
The two mahouts agreed to let us ride him as far as the Amber 
gates saying grandly, ‘Pay whatever you wish." The elephant sank 
down on all fours. We climbed a little ladder propped against his 
side up to a platform with low railings. A lurch forward, a lurch 
backward as he straightened his legs by pairs, and we rocked 
gently towards what used to be a royal city and is now only a small 
village. The austere palace-fort on the hill, the city wall that 
climbed the hill snake-like beside it, the battlements and loop¬ 
holes: all the chivalry and romance of old Rajputana was distilled 
in that scene, which should always be viewed first from the top 
of an elephant. 

What money was left over after the elephant ride my husband 
recklessly squandered on a present for me, a pair of child’s anklets, 
rigid silver loops, to wear as bracelets. After the anklets were 
weighed and bargained for, I joyfully squeezed one on each wrist. 
The Jaipur! women, usually so shy—they pulled their shawls over 
their faces if you so much as looked at them—crowded aroimd me. 
They tittered, pointed, called their friends. Obviously they were 
saying, ‘Look! anklets on torist 5 \ Come and see!’ 

My husband said, ‘Well, you’d laugh too if some girl wore a 
garter around her neck.’ ‘Not,’ I replied indignandy, ‘if the garter 
were pretty!’ 

But, because of my ‘bracelets’, the women tried to talk to me, 
admired the children, examined my wristwatch and zippers, and 
cooed over my South Indian necklace, which was quite foreign to 
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them. If I had understood their language, we might soon have 
been exchanging recipes and teething remedies. 

And I watched them too, especially at the fake jewellery market. 
It was the only jewellery I dared look at now. The necklaces and 
bracelets were copies in glass and base metal of expensive pieces in 
which smoothly rounded rubies, sapphires, and emeralds were set 
in patterns in gold, with enamelled flowers on the underside. 


The women brought oddly-shaped silver pendants to a street 
artisan to string on black cord for necklaces. Stretching the cord 
between his hand and a hook on his toe, he spun a bobbin of 
coloured thread round and round the cord, and added the pendants 
at intervals. The women looked on with seeming disapproval and 
suspiciously counted and recounted their pendants. But after the 
necklace was strung and paid for, their faces changed to a very 
pleased expression. 


Street life interested us most, but again and again we went to 
the royal observatory in the palace enclosure. Old astronomical 


instruments made of masonry were set out on the grass, like an 
open air exhibition of sculpture. A staircase, called the Rajah’s 
Seat, ascended to nowhere. Two great hemispheres, once used for 
rea^ng altitudes and azimuths, were half sunken in the ground 
with a tall sun dial pointer, or gnomon, between them. There were 
mounted brass tri-squares and two brass circles, one a map of the 
celestial sphere, and many other fantastically shaped things. It was 
an exhibit to please anyone who enjoys modem sculpture. 


he colours and sounds of Jaipur reached the pitch of fever on 

ine day of the Teej festival. City people and villagers put on their 

s clothes, silks and cottons trimmed with pure silver ribbon, 

bright new turbans carefully coiled, dazzling jewellery of gems 

rhp ^ endors sold clay images, flutes, ice cream, and toys on 

families ambled about on elephants they had 
rented for the day. ^ 

By late afternoon everyone was waiting for the procession, which 

had Tripolia Gate of the palace. For hours they 

cn ining the pavements, rooftops, and windows. Our hotel 
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proprietor generously found a rooftop for us too, on the Hind 
Hotel, across the street from the palace gate. 

Tnimpets soimded. A camel corps rode out of the gate, pennants 
fluttering from the men’s lances. A hush of anxiety. One camel 
baulked and turned circles, pivoting on his forelegs. His rider 

jerked the nose-peg angrily, the camel meekly fell into line. The 
crowd sighed with relief. 

Aaaaaah, from the rooftops. The palace elephants were coming. 
Caparisoned in scarlet and gold, silver nets on their foreheads, 
freshly painted designs on their faces, tusks set with gold rings: 
the elephants moved with infinite dignity and grace, and pride 
shone from the mahouts’ faces. 

A band of men in scarlet. More camels, more elephants. Foot 
soldiers with swords and shields, like the old Rajput warriors. 
Soldiers in khaki bearing rifles, the new warriors, whose battle 
record is as illustrious as the old. Some elderly men dressed in red 
came out now, staggering under the weight of the dais on their 
shoulders. It was the goddess, a tiny figure of wood or clay, 
smothered in crimson silk and garlands. 

The music of drums and trumpets either stopped altogether, or 
merged into and swelled the noise of the crowd. I cannot remember 
now. The impression that remains is colour, the spilled-together 
colours of the pink palace gate, elephants and their trappings, 
camels and riders, the holiday-makers, flying banners, and glint of 
gold and silver. 

Someone on the rooftop near me said, ‘Not half so good as last 
year. Fewer elephants and camels. In a year or two the procession 

will be given up altogether—too expensive-’ It was the first 

hint that decay was touching acid fingers to Jaipur. Would this 
pink walled city soon become indistinguishable from the mongrel, 
second Jaipur towards which, now that the procession was over, 
we were heading? 

There was a third Jaipur. We had not even suspected its exist¬ 
ence. The voice which deplored the mcagrcncss of the procession 
belonged to a Jaipur! doctor. He had recently returned from a 
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year’s study in the United States, and immediately invited us to 
call at his home that evening. ‘It is the least we can do. Your 
people were so hospitable to us.’ 

The third Jaipur, where he and his wife lived, was not a city 
in itself, but a suburb some miles from the walls of the pink Jaipur. 
Yet the distance between them could not be measured in feet or 
inches, only in some other dimension. Here, each verandaed 
bungalow was planted in the centre of a large garden, scientifically 
planned, one could see, to assure ma.\imum space and privacy for 
each family. 

And family here did not mean the old-style Joint Family with 
Its unwieldy assortment of grandparents, sons, sons’ wives, un¬ 
married uncles and widowed aunts, and grandchildren. These 
bungalows were furnished with overstuffed furniture and electric 
refnpraiors, and were obviously too small for any but the modern 

Sma^l FamUy, husband, wife, and their children, and not too many 
children at that. 


Here ^e men wore business suits and the unveiled women 

decorously coloured sarA, a lovely garment that, however, is 

squeezing out every other women’s costume in India. The children 

who gaily rode trityxles were in short trousers and short calico 
dresses ^nd no jewellery* 

They served us ice cream 
Thev ? dishes we hardly remembered the taste of. 

lows itn'r T bunga- 

se beZfafT r ’ -Lt 

Tibs H ^'"/“"bown everything tended to look alike. 

the ^ee^eT admirable of 
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I t was rush hour in New Delhi. Our car was sucked into the 
traffic at the limits of the city. Big sleek cars swooped past 
us at terrific speed, their chromium grilles spread in a mock¬ 
ing shark’s grin. 

Confused, we stared at evenly spaced lamp posts, dustless 
asphalt road, stolid official-looking buildings. Well-groomed, com¬ 
pletely clothed people walked on the pavements, never stepping 
into the path of cars. No wandering animals, no animals at all 
except dogs on leash and skinny horses pulling carriages. At 
intervals curt bilingual signs read, ^Bullock carts not permitted 
here.’ 

The city was prim, orderly, planned. One imagined it had 
sprung Athena-like from the brains of the architects, leaped to 
the draughting boards and then, swelling to larger than life size, 
composed itself geometrically on this plot of land that was ancient 
and bloodstained. Government buildings domed, pillared, and 
plain, statues, tree-lined boulevards, long ‘vistas*—New Delhi ex¬ 
haled an atmosphere that was cold, desiccated, and formal. 

Even to our affectionate eyes, the car suddenly looked dis¬ 
hevelled as a gipsy cart. Shocked, I thought, we must be wraggle- 
taggle ourselves, with our dust streaks, bandannas, and bare feet. 
(Quietly I slipped my bandanna off and shoes on). A gipsy driving 
his cart into New Delhi for the first time felt like this, imperilled 
and bewildered. Perhaps, after so long on the road, our own inner 
tempo was closer to bullock carts than fast cars whose drivers 
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honked impatiently if a person halted a moment, wondering w’hich 
way to turn next. 

In the country there had been only one road, The Road, but 
here we had to choose among dozens. I bent anxiously over the 
New Delhi map, turning it this way and that to get our bearings. 
Streets angled off in all directions. Every few minutes, we reached 
a traffic circle with four, six, or eight roads radiating from its hub 
like the spokes of a wheel. The city map resembled an engineer’s 
sketch of a complex many-wheeled, many-cogged machine. 

‘Irene, quick! Which way now?’ 

We were enmeshed in another traffic wheel. My husband circled 
It three times slowly while I read the street signs aloud. ‘Wel¬ 
lesley Hardinge—Lytton—Curzon.’ (The names of great British 
viceroys, ringing purple and ermine from another age.) ‘Here— 
try Asoka Road—the next left.’ 


Where was the house of our friend Krupanidhi? We needed a 
friend just then. It was late, we were hungry, and Krupanidhi had 
generously promised to find accommodation for us in over¬ 
crowded New Delhi. A tyre had pimctured on the way from 
Jaipur, at noon in a treeless desert, and we were driving without 

a spare. The wallet contained nothing but air and a few jingling 
coins. ^ ^ 

‘Enough for coffee?’ my husband asked. ‘This is Queens way. I 
know an India Coffee House is somewhere near.’ This seemed to 

n il- from a few war-time days spent in New 

Delhi. ‘Ah, here we are.’ 


The starched mousuchioed bearer refused to allow the children 
Ide 1 h """ clutching bottles of fizzy lemon- 

tanK from® r “ -No 

^ r'n 1 ° head 

oS^rsidTof^ O" the 

peered lln' the children dribbled lemonade and 

pewed wistfully at us slouched over our lonely coffee. 

o us the episode summed up the spirit of New Delhi ‘that 

it “remdl'^ has ’called 

■t. our remaining corns had not just been spent for coffee and 
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fizzy drinks the last anna went to the little boy who insisted on 

acting as car-watcher—we would have driven forthwith out of the 
city. 

In the next days we softened our first harsh judgment a little. 
Kxupanidhi’s cousin and his wife, who were both doctors, gave us 
a pleasant room with its own veranda in their house. It was one of 
many such bungalows within walled gardens owned by the govern¬ 
ment. 

They were extremely kind to us. Many war-time friends, 
American, British, Indian, were living in Delhi, and half our friends 
from the ship were either working at government jobs or had 
relatives who were. So generous is Indian hospitality—travellers 
have remarked about it since earliest times—that we found our¬ 
selves warmly handed from one to the other, like those parcels, 
marked, ‘Fragile. Handle with care.* 

They took us to chic air-conditioned restaurants on Connaught 
Circle, and the small Moti Mahal in Old Delhi, where the speciality 
was spiced roast chicken cooked in the Mogul style and a delicious 
unleavened bread called naan. They drove us outside the city to 
Qutb Minar, a Muslim viaory pillar, the Iron Pillar which has 
not rusted in sixteen centuries, the Red Fort, the Jami Ma^id, or 
Great Mosque. 

There has been a city in the Delhi region more or less continu¬ 
ously for a thousand years; seven cities that are known, and others 
still older may be below ground. The Delhis were burned and 
pillaged savagely by invaders many times, only to rise again, a few 
miles away, from the ashes. This is a natural site for a capital, for 
it lies in the gap where the southern hills most closely approach 
the mountains of the North, and thus commands both the Ganges 
plains and the ‘invasion route’ from the north-west passes of the 
Himalayas. 

Our friends tried to show us all seven Delhis. Two are still 
living; Old Delhi, the Mogul walled city, where silversmiths and 
weavers still ply their trades, and next to it. New Delhi, one of 
the world’s newest cities, formally inaugurated by the British in 
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1931. The other five are merely fragments—a fallen wall, some 
Muslim tombs—scattered over the Delhi plain. 

All this sightseeing was as nothing to the ambitious programme 
our friends drew up for us. They proposed that we visit every 
important political figure from the Prime Minister on down. 
‘We’ll arrange the introductions, you know.’ We were to call on 
chiefs of political parties, women leaders, dissidents, revolu¬ 
tionaries, and even one man who was now in hiding from the 
police. ‘You have to get a well rounded picture of the political 
situation.’ 

We began to think we would need a few years rather than a few 
weeks in Delhi, when we read the rest of the programme. Scientific 
laboratories, schools, colleges. The headquarters of a few of the 
Indian welfare organizations which are working, without fanfare, 
to reform ancient abuses. Some help women in general and widows 
in particular; others devote their attention to children and 
orphans, refugees, the casteless, the blind, and this does not ex¬ 
haust the list. 

‘Of course, you must see the House of the People, our lower 
house of parliament.’ Krupanidhi was making rapid notes. ‘A 
refugee village, like Faridabad. One or two “pilot villages” of the 
government’s Village Development Programme-’ 

Another friend described this Programme. ‘In the course of 
several Five Year Plans it will transfigure every village in India! 
God willing, of course.’ Workers, trained in special centres, went 
out into the villages. They taught democracy, sanitation, better 
farming methods. ‘Nothing is too big or too small!’ They set up 
dispensaries, schools for children, literacy classes for adults. Handi¬ 
crafts were introduced so that villagers could work during the idle 
months of the year, and at the same time increase both their 
inrome and self-respect. ‘Oh, this Programme is the biggest 
thing in India, in the world today,’ he ended enthusiastically. ‘A 

quiet revolution. Democratic persuasion instead of reform by 
bayonets!’ 

We began to think of Delhi as an exciting city where the strands 
of many different forces, working for India’s good or ill, were 
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knotted together in one place. We were as eager to follow out our 
friends’ programme as they to devise it. 

Then, quite suddenly, when we no longer wanted to, we had 
to pack our bags and drive out of the city. Our middle daughter, 
the four-year-old recently turned five, fell sick. 

Bacillary dysentery is not dreaded today as it was in my own 
childhood. That is, not if one knows about and can obtain the new 
‘miracle drugs*. They are truly miraculous. The onset of the 
disease is frighteningly swift and violent, but the drugs can end 
the symptoms within a few hours. After that, nature, care, and a 
bland diet a)mplete the cure. By the second day, Bronwen was 
again playing in the garden. She even complained because she had 
to eat bananas, weak tea, and rice gruel, when the rest of us feasted 
on parched rice and naan. 

But her face was thin and dough-coloured. Often she was listless. 
The heat was rising day by day. It was best to cancel the pro¬ 
gramme, express our thanks and regrets, and make a round of fare¬ 
well calls. When Bronwen was well enough to travel, we would 
leave Delhi and drive to Kashmir. The coolness and mountain air 
would make her cheeks plump and pink again sooner than any¬ 
thing else. 

It was our last evening in Delhi. Our hosts were giving a buffet 
supper and the other guests were Indians. As with all such Delhi 
gatherings, they were from every part of the country. Here people 
shed their regional traits and tended to be ‘Indians’, rather than 
Madrassis, Gujeratis, Bengalis. Our common language was Eng¬ 
lish. We heaped our plates with curries and sat in chairs in a circle 
on the lawn, and the lanterns lit the faces and many-hued costumes. 

Across the circle, through the hum of conversations and hissing 
lanterns, I heard a turbaned gentleman talking with my husband. 
‘The house of many storeys,* he was saying, ‘that is what we 
call it.* 

The house of many storeys. I thought he meant India. The figure 
was like a lightning flash that suddenly splits the darkness. So true 
and apt that it could impose pattern and order on the welter of 
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impressions in my mindi impressions drawn from what we had 
seen, books, people’s conversation, rumour and hearsay, indistinct 
ideas left over from schooldays, cliches like fabulous land of mystery 
and contrast. 


2II 




THE HOUSE OF MANY STOREYS 

M unzilanka makan,’ the house of many storeys, was 
actually a name for Kashmir w'hich is situated in the 
Himalayas. ‘The mountains step up and up, like a sky¬ 
scraper, don’t you see?’ our friend explained, smiling. The name 
seemed apt at first, for westward, across a hazily defined border, is 
Tibet, ‘the roof of the world.’ 

Yet house suggests people, and few people live in that wild 
tangle of mountains. The word is loo domesticated for the 
Himalayas. Ramparts or cathedrals might convey something of 
their majesty; some Hindus believe they are the dwelling place of 
the gods. Perhaps their own name cannot be bettered: Himalaya, 
Abode of Snow. 

The house of many storeys is a better name for all of India, I 
thought. Not in the purely geographical sense, however. Snow 
mountains, great river valleys, vast deserts, wooded hills, arid 
brown plateaux, green coastal strips—India’s terrain is too varied 
for that. Here is a continent, a four-cornered enclosure, walled 
on two sides by the world’s highest mountains and on two sides by 
the sea, where an immense variety of people live. (There is a pun in 
that name, too, for India has always been a house of many stories.) 

At first, though, one cannot form a picture of India at all. One 
hardly knows what to make of it. One begins by looking at the 
people: nearly every kind of face, every shape and size of body 
possible to human beings. Skins that arc white, ivory, brown, 
yellow, black, but mostly browns that look well under this hard 
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bright sun. And how are the people dressed? In London-style 
suits, Paris dresses, classical draperies, skirts like the bell of a 
flower, baggy trousers and tunics, breech clouts, rags, leaves, 
nothing at all. 

One listens and a babel of languages rises. In spite of a new 
lilting cadence, one singles out English and thinks with relief, 
‘Now I can have it all explained.’ Explanations tumble out. 
Helpful books are pressed into one’s hands. This person or that is 
pointed out as what an Indian friend of ours calls ‘typical ty'pes’. 

‘See that man in the turban, with a V painted on his forehead 
and a string across his shoulders? A Hindu, who worships the 
god Vishnu.’ ‘She [a Jewish-looking woman] is a Parsi, a Zoro- 
astrian. They came here from Persia over a thousand years ago.’ 
‘No, no, you are getting confused. She [a woman who looks 
Middle Eastern]—she is a Muslim, or what you call a Mohammedan. 
Look, she pulls a kind of tent over herself, her burqoy or veil.’ 
‘That man in white robes by the buffalo? A Toda, one of our 
aboriginal tribesmen.’ ‘Don’t stare, but the man over there wearing 
eyeglasses—a world famous physicist, and that man-’ Per¬ 

plexed, one wonders what kind of a house has room for so many 
different people. 

One perceives that the house rises many floors up into the air, 
storey on storey, and continues, below ground, into dark dungeons, 
each divided into more or less hermetically scaled compartments, 
like boxes, called ‘castes’ if they are Hindu, and ‘communities’ if 
they are not. Some of the boxes hold priests, scholars, professional 
men. Others, soldiers, traders, farmers, fishermen, oil pressers, 
thieves, dancers, gipsies, storytellers, goldsmiths, cobblers, barbers, 
washermen, fire worshippers, moneylenders, scribes, scavengers; 
there arc several thousand boxes. 

One can see that extra storeys, apartments, guesthouses have 
been added to the house at will. Interlocking courtyards, wings, 
and outbuUdings sprawl about in seemingly haphazard fashion, 
^d hidden about the gardens and yards arc liiUc encampments. 
It IS the only house of its kind in the world. 

From earUest times, it appears no part of the house has fallen 
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into disuse. ‘Surely, these people are Stone Age,* one says. ‘These 
medieval.* One notices a stone column, an archway, a fishing net, 
even a human face, that look Greek, Persian, Chinese, British. 
And a scholarly gentleman bobs up at one’s elbow to say, ‘You 
will find these things, Greek, Persian, and so forth, but do not be 
deceived. India’s is one of the few unique civilizations, like 
Europe’s or China’s.* One sees for oneself that every part of the 
house bears the mark of India^ like a signature. 

One learns that it was begun thousands of years ago. Tenants 
were always moving in; first, it is thought, the aboriginals; then the 
Dravidians; and Aryans, Greeks, Huns, Persians, Turks, Mongols, 
Europeans, to name only a few. Some scholars think that the 
peculiar structure of the house—dividing people into compart¬ 
ments—came about unintentionally, as a way of accommodating 
many different kinds of people; that it is not so much a Hindu 
invention as purely Indian. 

For when people live, marry, work, and die in compartments or 
boxes, they can remain different from each other, speak their 
own languages, follow their own ways and work, preserve their 
own beliefs. Industrialists, primitive tribes, medieval villagers, 
modem office workers, mill hands, gipsies—the old boxes can 
stay as they are, or split off to make new boxes, or completely new 
boxes can be added to the heap. They can always be fitted into 
the house somewhere. 

This is the house as it was, as to some extent it still is, as in 
future it cannot be. Like all old houses, it has suffered from 
ordinary, and some extraordinary, wear and tear. The timbers are 
rotting, although now and then one sees an apartment that seems 
sound and is gaily painted. Time and wars have battered the house 
sadly. The winds that are shaking the whole world, like democracy, 
nationalism, industrialization, have been beating against its walls 
for some time. More and more, its people rebel against being con¬ 
fined to their own boxes, and in any case modem conditions make 
this impossible. 

The house no longer serves. Everyone agrees on this whether 
they love the house, hate it, or do not care either way. 
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What they do not agree on is what the remedy must be. Some 
say the house is so rotten and corrupt, top to bottom, that it should 
be tom down and completely rebuilt. They will show you blue¬ 
prints and scale-models, and point to other remodelled houses, 
Soviet Russia and China. 

Others insist that the house is structurally sound. Only some 
dead wood and much foreign matter need be cut away. A thorough 
job of restoration is what they have in mind, and they too have 
blueprints called ‘the golden ages of India’s past’. 

A third group would save what is best in the house, but wish to 
change it and modernize it as quickly as possible, with the least 
hurt to those dwelling in it. 

But what the shape of the house will actually be in the years to 
come, no one can say now. 
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COLLISION 

T he road from Delhi to Amritsar was about two hundred 
and fifty miles, a little over five closely written pages of the 
route-plan. Delhi to Kamal, to Khanna, to Jullundur, to 
Jundiala, to Amritsar. Even the names held the sharp dusty scent 
of the North-west. Surprisingly we drove it in a single day. 

The road was a good paved one that passed through wheat¬ 
growing country where one crop had just been taken in and 
ploughing for the next begun. The earth was brown and wrinkled, 
and the mud-brick houses and low walls of the villages earth- 

coloured, as though they grew from the ground as naturally as a 
tree. 

Sometimes we drove forty miles an hour. It seemed a dangerous 
dizzying speed. There were many towns and villages, though, and 
passing them we slowed to our more usual pace. Although many 
more cars travelled this road than any country road we had seen, 
the villagers did not seem to be used to them. They rarely looked 
up and down the road before crossing. It was as though, in their 
village world, nothing moved faster than a bullock cart. They 
could not think of cars, any more than fallin g meteorites, as a daily 
peril. When a man or child or goat ran into the middle of the road, 
my heart stood still. It had seemed to be doing that all day. 

toritsar is the holy dty of the Sikhs, a religious brotherhood, 
or 'reformed sect of Hindus* as the guide-book called it, founded 
about four and a half centuries ago. The Golden Temple of the 
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Sikhs, as though afloat in the Pool of Immortality, the dust and 
dry air, the smell of horses, camels, and tea, caravanserais whose 
rooms opened on a courtj'ard where animals were tethered for the 
night, streets so narrow that, driving through, one could touch the 
goods in the shops—Amritsar had the atmosphere of some Central 
Asian oasis-city. We were sorry that we had to hurry away at dawn. 

It happened not far out of Amritsar. 

The road to Kashmir ran, not through the city, but along the 
outskirts. This early, the shopkeepers were taking down their 
shutters and drinking tea, cupping their hands around the brass 
tumblers because of a chill in the air. I wondered idly why so 
many bullock carts were on the road all heading, like us, away from 
the city. 

My husband had slept poorly during the night, so I took the 
first turn at driving. He half dozed, half listened to the chatter and 
giggling of the children. They were in a good humour because they 
were wearing their new Punjabi clothes for the first time. Tunics 
in a red and yellow print, blue ‘harem’ trousers, Indian cross-over 
sandals called chaplis; their cosmmes were complete, except for 
the gauze stole that Pimjabi girls wear over their heads or 
shoulders. 

I drove on the left of the road, of course. Because the car had a 
left-hand drive, I was on the near side of every cart we passed. As 
the car approached each cart, the same time-worn ritual. Slow down 
—blow the horn—pause, while the cart driver leaps off the shaft to 
hold the bullocks’ horns—edge round the cart—a scuffle, as the 
animals buck to throw off their yokes, and the cart heaves and 
rocks. There, we’re past. 

Through the rear-view mirror I saw the animals become calm, 
the driver mount the shaft, the people in the cart laugh as it 
moved forward again. We reached the open fields, and sometimes 
passed clusters of little mud-brick houses. They looked like old, 

care-worn faces seen by firelight. 

The carts were empty of cargo. Only men sat in them sleeping, 
their beads on drawn-up knees. Even the cart drivers dozed, waking 
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to twist the bullocks’ tails if the carts stopped, or when our horn 
blew. Perhaps yesterday had been a market day in Amritsar. The 
villagers would have hauled loads to the city to sell, and were now 
returning home. 

We neared a cart much like the others, except that it had stopped 

without pulling off the road. Slow down, blow the horn-The 

bullocks were hidden by the can, but I could see the driver who 
was presumably holding their heads. The men in the back of the 
cart looked up at our car curiously. 

Suddenly, a small boy ran from the front of the cart into the 
road. I do not know what distance lay between us—a cart’s length 
perhaps—but every detail of his appearance sharpened into un¬ 
natural clarity. Rag turban, tattered shirt buttoned as a child 
fastens clothing, with buttons and holes mismatched, thin legs: 
the whole small figure framed in the centre of the windshield. 
Aftcnvards it seemed to me, like a deer caught in the sights of a 
rifle. 

Apparently the horn had sounded at the moment he ran into the 
road. He heard it, stopped in his tracks, and turned enormous eyes 
up to us. Even then I felt no real fear for him; only the routine 
fear, like a cramp, I always felt when country people stepped into 
the road without looking first. Up to now, my husband or I, 
whichever was driving, had jammed on the brakes, missed whom 
it was by a few feet, and smiled with him or cursed him, depending 
on how we felt. But the near-miss would linger and mingle in my 
mind with all similar near-misses, twining into a nightmare that 
recurred after any very tiring day. 

Perhaps I assumed that the boy would draw back to the safety 
of the bullocks. It W’ould have been the instinctive reaction. Even 
so, I pressed hard on the brake pedal and began to swerve the car 
out towards the fields on the right. 

Later, we found that the boy’s home was on the right of the 
road. Perhaps that was why he began to run that way, head bent 
down, directly into the path of the swerving car. I saw my knuckles 
whiten and hands turn the wheel until my arms crossed. My foot 
pressed the brake pedal to the floor, the tyres screamed, there was 
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a smell of burning rubber, the road wheeled away under my elbow. 
And at the moment the car stopped, I either heard or felt an im¬ 
pact. ‘O God this is not really happening’—the ancient soundless 
cry was in my throat, followed inevitably as a shadow by ‘This is 
not happening to me -’ 

I knew the car had struck the boy, but my mind hovered over 
the fact, refusing to grasp it. My mind raced backwards, trying to 
undo the sequence of trivial events that, joined together, led 
irresistibly to this collision. If we had left the resthouse five 
minutes earlier—if we had stopped to photograph the shopkeepers 

—if we had stayed another day in Amritsar—if—if-And my 

thoughts raced forward to a future in which I would carry, 
ineradicable and shameful, like a brand on the forehead, the know¬ 
ledge that I had killed a child. Nothing would ever be the same 
again. The collision cleaved my life in two. For now I grasped the 
fact- The child was dead. No one could survive that blow. 

These thoughts lasted only a split second, no longer fhan jt 
took to open the door and jump out. Rtmning towards the front of 
the car a picture rose in my mind of the child mangled and bleed¬ 
ing, perhaps pinned under the wheel. My husband and I met in 
front of the car. The boy lay face down in the dust a few feet in 
front of the wheels, like a crumpled leaf. The earth rocked like the 
deck of a ship, quivered, and settled into place. 

Someone screamed. It was Jamini, her hand over her mouth. 
‘Mother! a per son V I could not move or do an5rthing. What was 
one supposed to do to help an injured person? I tried to remember. 
A doctor! Of course, call a doctor. And one handled the injured 
person as little as possible, for fear of aggravating internal injuries. 

But the child was dead, he was not moving. I kept looking at 
him. The force of the collision had knocked off his turban. His 
long hair was tied in a knot in the Sikh fashion. The hair was dusty 
now, the knot loose. His shirt was twisted and bunched up, his ribs 
stood out. He was a small child and very thin. 

I became aware that a crowd had gathered—men from the cart, 
men, women, and children from the fields and mud houses, blurs 
of colom coming close. A bus stopped, and the bus driver and a 
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turbaned man in soldier’s uniform walked towards us, purposeful 
and unruffled. One of them asked in English, ‘What is the matter?’ 
The soldier leaned down and gathered the child in his arms. 

‘John, stop himV (‘Do not move an injured person until the 
doaor-’) 

‘But the child groaned. Didn’t you hear him?’ Only then I 
realized that my husband had his arm around me and was holding 
me up. 

‘He’s alive? Alive?' I felt a wave of relief that was like a knife 
stab. 

The circle of villagers closed round the man with the boy. 
I could see only turbans, the women’s stoles, trousers, bare feet. 
They talked excitedly and I strained to catch some word 1 could 
understand. Someone said, 'Pant, paniP Pani means u'ater. I 
groped in the car for the canteen and cup. My hands were made 
of wood. The water trickled over my fingers and spilled to the 
ground, each drop turning into a minute roimd dust-covered 
pellet. 

My husband and I pushed into the circle. A villager held a large 
brass tumbler towards the boy, urging him to take mouthfuls of 
water and spit them out. As he spat, the circle widened and closed 
again. The anxiety of everyone was centred on the boy, like light 
rays concentrated through a burning-glass, all of us willing him if 
that could be back to life. 

A flutter at the edges of the circle. The crowd parted to make 
way for a tall man whose eyes seemed to rake from our faces the 
story of what had happened. It was the father, I knew at once. 
A woman came, supported by two other women. The mother- 

Together they snatched the child and carried him to the smaU 
porch of a nearby house. They set him on his feet and, still holding 
1 ^, felt him all over. Now they were urging him to walk a few 
steps. Jammi tugged at my skirt. She was crying hysterically and 
neld out the boy’s turban. ‘I found it under the car. He’U want it. 

> give It to him!’ The two younger children, bewildered and not 

owmg what had happened, were crying too. 

e crowd turned and looked for the first time. I saw with 
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surprise that their faces were full of pity for us. I do not know 
what I expected—horror, revtilsion, anger perhaps, the feelings 
I felt towards myself. A woman lifted the baby to my hip in the 
fashion Indian women carry children, and with great tenderness 
put ray arm around her. My husband was already carrying Bron- 
wen, and trying to comfort her. The soldier held a cup of water 
towards me and nodded encouragingly, as though coaxing a child 
to drink. He pointed to the boy taking stronger and stronger steps. 
‘See! Boy all right now-’ 

It was one of those strange luminous moments when human 
beings confront each other stripped of race, rank, age, sex. Ordin¬ 
arily I think of each human being as an island, self-imprisoned and 
isolated. Only rarely, as now, I saw that each island is washed by 
the same sea and that beneath that sea the islands are joined one to 
another. That morning, outside Amritsar, the villagers warmed 
us and we them with the affection and fellow-feeling that, like 
hatred, lie just under the skin of every human being. Usually half 
a world and centuries of time separated Indian villagers and foreign 
car-travellers but, that morning, we touched hands fleetingly. 

Only fleetingly, because the moment ebbed away as it always 
does; as perhaps it has to. Saints and mystics may be able to endure 
such moments for long, but ordinary people are not. They are 
obliged to return to the commonplace, the trivial, to what a poet 
has called ‘dailiness’. The villagers’ fields still had to be ploughed, 
rite bus to reach its destination (already the bus driver was herding 
his passengers to their places). We still had a road before us to 
travel, the sun was high now, soon the children would have to be 
fed. 

There was little left to do or say. The villagers began to scatter 
to their tasks. I had repeated inadequately to the boy’s father and 
mother, ‘I am sorry, very sorry.’ The bus driver translated but 
they were too full of their own relief and thanksgiving to give more 
t han a wan smile in my direction. Should we leave them some 
money to buy new clothes or a present to comfort the boy? I 
brushed the thought away. It seemed insulting, as though money 
could salve their natural anxiety at such a time. Later we regretted 
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that we had not gathered our wits and done something of the sort. 
They were poor, the child’s ragged clothing had been torn even 
more by the collision. But at the time, bringing money into it 
seemed unfeeling and indelicate. 

On the other hand we could drive the boy and his parents to 
the hospital at Amritsar, and insistently begged them to come with 
us. X-rays, and a thorough examination by a doctor would show 
whether the child had suffered internal injuries. 

The parents refused so vehemently that my husband quickly 
assured them, through the bus driver, that we intended to bear the 
expense and stay in Amritsar as long as necessary and drive them 
back to the village. 

It was not the money, the bus driver said. The parents would 
rather die than go to a Western-style hospital. ‘An ayurvedic 
doCTor, then?’ {Ayurveda is the traditional Hindu system of 
medicine which exists side by side with the Western.) They refused 
again, almost frantic, and shielded the boy with their arms as 
though we might tear him away and take him to a hospital an>'way. 

The bus driver explained, ‘They say the child is quite all right. 

He is walking now. No bones were broken, only the breath was 

knocked out of him. They beg you to go as they have work to do.’ 

The bus driver was fidgeting, anxious to return to his bus yet 

unwilling to desert us. Father, mother, child walked into their 

house. Reluctantly the bus driver turned to go too, saying, ‘You 

are all right now? You are sure?’ And there was nothing to do but 
go on our way also. 




THE BANIHAL CART ROAD 

H igh in the Himalayas there is a valley of lakes and streams 
and a winding river, fields and meadows, fruits, flowers, 
and birds. It is called in English, the Vale of Kashmir. 
A ring of snow circles the valley, both enclosing and guarding it, 
like fingers of ice curved above a strange and lovely flower. 

The path to the valley is long and hard, a giant’s thumbnail 
scratch on the mountain sides. It nvists and turns, winds and 
climbs, up to a mountain pierced by a hole, and the hole is the 
doorway to the valley. Nowadays, riding a silver aeroplane, one 
may leap effortlessly over the path, the ring of ice, and the door, 
but the best, most fitting way to reach the valley is to go by the 
path. 

No one calls it a ‘path’, because true footpaths also scale these 
mountains; like ladders, steep even for a mule. Villagers too poor 
to ride the bus use them as short cuts, and so do porters whose 
back-loads hang from a strap around their foreheads. Its appear¬ 
ance hides deceptively the fact that it is a remarkable feat of 
engineering, and it is still called the Banihal Cart Road. Many 
more cars, buses, and Indian army jeeps and trucks use it now than 
carts and pack ponies, but something still clings to it of the old 
caravan trail it used to be, compounded of dust, mud, loneliness, 
and hidden menace. 

That it held some menace was instilled into our minds before¬ 
hand. Officials who stamped our papers at the Kashmir border, 
petrol sellers, and plain wayfarers set us on our way with a 
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‘Drive carefully!’ The route-plan was marked ‘Night driving not 
permitted on this road’ and there was a ‘Note: this route is closed 
to vehicular traffic from about the ist of December to about the 
ist of April’. The first traffic of the year had passed through only 
a couple of weeks before we arrived. Every autumn and winter, 
snows block the upper passes to all but the hardiest foot travellers 
and their animals. 

At the southern end of the road is Jammu, a city perched on 
the spur of a hill, where sunlight slants off gold temple roofs and 
great hewn steps lead down to the river Tawi. One proceeds north 
from Jammu by what the guide book called ‘stages’ roughly seven 
to thirty miles, or a good day’s journey by horse, apart. 

The few travellers’ resthouses on the way looked like chalets and 
were prettily situated on knolls with a view. In each lived a cook, 
who could prepare perfectly delicacies like fresh-caught mountain 
trout and pheasant, if a passing hunter had just caught them. It 
was our good fortune, at each of our three ‘stages’, that they 
always had. 


At the northern end of the road, about two hundred miles from 
Jammu, is the city of Srinagar in the Valley of Kashmir. For us 
four days separated the two cities. 

At first the road headed quite ordinarily across the slopes and 
hollows of the Himalayan foothills which, in their summer bare¬ 
ness, suggested plains country. Soon it became a mountain road, 
often a single track, that roughened, plunged into pine forests, 
began to climb up or down, and cut comers around mountain sides. 

The air changed from the hot dust-clotted air of the plains to 
true mountain air, thin and pure, pricking the skin with its cool¬ 
ness, and I did not put on a jacket, even when my lips turned blue. 

Sometimes the mountains paned to form a valley wide enough 
to support a few families. Terraced riccfields stepped down the 
creases in the hills, like staircases, to a tiny village. Half-timbered 
houses, pointed roofs, carvings under the eaves—they looked rather 
European after the flat-roofed houses of the plains. Closer, one 
could see that some of the sod roofs were planted with bright red 
tu ips. The tulips, and perhaps a cherry tree in bloom at the border 
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of a field, were the only outward signs of gaiety and the coming 
spring in these villages. 

The villagers looked cold in their loose Kashmiri smocks and 
cotton trousers. Some had wrapped homespun blankets around 
themselves, so that they could scarcely move. But ail the villagers 
seemed to move reluaantly, as though they were waking from a 
long winter’s sleep. They had, in fact, spent the last few months 
huddled over wood fires in chimneyless rooms, imtil their clothes 
were sooty and eyes red-rimmed. 

Outside the villages we saw few people. Two or three times, a 
load-carrier who paused to rest without sitting down, his short 
poner’s staff braced under his burden like a third leg. One lit his 
pipe with a flint, steel, and bit of wool from a handsome silver and 
tortoise-shell case. Now and then, some loggers. Twenty men, in 
smocks like the farmers, carrying a felled tree on their shoulders. 
Bent over, they groaned and chanted a kind of song as they inched 
down the road. 

But for miles at a time, neither villages nor people, not the 
sound of a saw or curl of smoke from a herdsman’s campfire. Only 
the car and the road, the pointed tops of pine trees climbing in 
lines up the mountains, distant glittering snows and blue sky, 
space and loneliness. In late April, besides our car, only a bus or 
two travelled the road, some army jeeps and trucks, and the car 
of the engineer in charge of maintaining the road. It was too early 
in the season for summer visitors. 

Higher, the sound of little splashes told of the spring thaw and 
melting snows. Snow streaked the shoulders of the mountains 
and water ran down the gullies, not only swelling the great rivers 
and their tributaries, but muddying the road as well. A number 
of truck skeletons rusted on the mountain sides, and twice we came 
upon army trucks wrecked only a few minutes before. 

The first had slid from the road into a ravine and lay in the 
position Chinese truck drivers call ‘four wheels to heaven’. Miracu¬ 
lously, no one had been hurt, and an officer had set the shaken 
soldier-passengers to mending the tom border of the road. Above 
the forests the road was edged on one side by brush-covered 
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mountain and on the other by an abyss. In the depths of the abyss 
floated a thin green string flecked with white which, as the road 
descended, changed into a good-sized river, the Chcnab, boiling 
over grey boulders. Crossing the bridge we noticed a gap in the 
low stone railings and, on the other side, saw a truck lying in the 
river and the water swirling over it horribly. Soldiers with stricken 
faces stood on the bank. We knew then that the driver was still in 
the cab and that no one could brave that torrent to help him. 

Jammu to Udhampur, to Batote, to Banihal village. Each even¬ 
ing we met at a travellers’ resthouse Gupta, the engineer in charge 
of the road. Landslides and washouts were his chief problems in 
the spring, when the road seemed always on the point of dissolving 
into its native substance, earth, and sometimes did. A runner would 
pant in with the news, ‘Landslide. Such and such a place.* And 
Gupta, as he wryly put it, ‘rushed’ gangs of workmen or his single 
bulldozer to hack out the road anew. The bulldozer ploughed a 
fresh path in minutes. The men chipped the soil with mattocks, 
carried it away in little baskets, and tamped a new road with 
mallets or a stone roller they dragged by ropes, the back-breaking 
labour of hours. 

In Banihal village a mountain stream tumbled across the main 
street. The rice terraces, radiating up the hill from the village, were 
flooded to receive the young rice and silver-plated by the sun. 

Some officials, also staying at Banihal resthouse, invited us to 
take tea with them on the veranda. Into the patter of light con¬ 
versation and tinkling teacups marched an intruder, a lesser 
government employee, runner or watchman, I gathered. He stood 
before one of the officials to ask for his wages, which were in 
arrears, beat his breast, and called his complaint to heaven, that 
all might hear. Finally he declared, weeping, that he would have 
to give his wife and five children into the officials’ charge, because 
he could no longer feed them himself. To discomfit a superior in 
public like this has been for centuries a poor Kashmiri’s chief hope 

of redressing injustice, and we have wondered ever since whether 
the man succeeded. 

Ours was an undignified departure from the village. Someone 
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rapped sharply on the door while it was still dark. We started 
awake violently and then remembered that we had promised to 
leave the village before daybreak. Today was the day of the army’s 
‘down convoy’, when the trucks returned from the valley to the 
plains to load supplies. Ordinarily ‘up traffic’ was not allowed to 
cross the pass on that day, for fear of causing a traffic jam, but the 
officials had given us permission to proceed if we left before dawn 
and crossed the pass ahead of the convoy. 

The sleeping children, wrapped in bedding, were carried to the 
car. Luggage and odds and ends were heaped loosely on top of 
them, to be properly stowed away later. With the combined efforts 
of the cook, water carrier, and chowkidar we took off from the rest- 
house in record time. 

A few minutes later we returned. The guard at the sentry-box 
at the end of the village had refused to let us pass without written 
permission. We had to waken one of the officials, who sleepily 
scrawled an order. Finally the chowkidar insisted on fetching the 
petrol seller who was sound asleep at the other end of the village. 
‘Sir, eez long way to next petrol pump,’ he said firmly. By then the 
little Christmas-card village which had been sleeping under the 
stars, and the dogs and roosters, were wide awake. 

Even by fading starlight we could see that this new stretch of 
road ran through a different terrain. Below were forests, and young 
spring growth on mountains that folded upon themselves and 
reared up to the snow peaks. Yet, though magnificent, it was 
mountain country not unlike other mountain country. I had been 
looking for something peculiarly Himalayan. My husband teased 
me, ‘You know, the Himalayas look exactly like the Sierra Nevada 
at home-except for the villages, of course.’ 

But now. The rising sun tinted the snows pink, the pink faded, 
the snows gleamed pure white with blue shadows. As the road 
climbed steeply, the mountains that walled little Banihal village 
drew farther and farther apart until an immense chasm lay between 
them. Bare, stony, snow-streaked, the ridges faced each other 
across space, the ridge on one side indistinguishable from the ridge 
on the other, except for a dark line pencilled capriciously across its 
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side. The car clung to that line and followed it higher and higher. 
Here were the Himalayas in all their grandeur, dwarfing man and 
his works. The car was a dot that looked like a green-backed beetle 
and the road flung across the moimtains a flimsy ribbon any wind 
could blow away. 

My husband glanced at his watch. ‘Past noon, and still not over 
the pass. Can you see it?’ I looked for what I think of as a pass— 
V-shaped, the topmost of many pairs of mountains interlaced like 
the fingers of clasped hands. ‘No, I don’t see anything like a pass 
ahead.’ 

True, the road climbed towards a dip in the mountain, a saddle, 
or what is called a hog back at home. But then it stopped in mid¬ 
mountain, far below the dip. Curious, we drove on, to a place 
where the road turned into the mountain itself. ‘Look at that, a 
tunnel!’ 


We had kno\vn about a tunnel, but not that it was also what 
everyone referred to as ‘the pass’. I opened the route-plan for the 
first time—it had hardly seemed worthwhile before, because there 
was only one road—and read ‘TUNNEL (660 ft. long): Height 
8985 ft.’ The headlamps felt out a ragged gash in the dripping 
heart of the mountain. On the other side w’as brilliant sunlight and 


snow. 

We could not see the Valley of Kashmir yet. Leaning against a 

snow parapet we sighted past a single bare tree the last and most 

spectacular part of the road on the far side of the mountain. It 

turned back and forth on itself five times, scarring the mountain 

with its zigzag before it disappeared around a bend. We reversed 

to get round some of the comers and descended all the way in 

low gear. Somewhere, between the outposts of Upper and Lower 

Munda, warned by roars and bcUowings and an approaching dust 

cloud, we retreated to the side of the road and the army convoy 
thundered past. 


Valley of Kashmir was below us. Fields and meadows 
g tly brushed with green, yellow patches of mustard in flower, 
trees pricked with young buds, cherry trees like sea foam, 
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flooded rice fields that minored snows and sky, the inverted 
picture broken by the boundary ridges of the fields, like the 
lead lines in a stained glass window. Along the road at intervals 
were thatched roofs of houses, marking a village. The sim caught 
the road so that it seemed to flow into the valley with the great 
silver curves of a river. And drawn around the Valley, like a 
sorcerer’s magic ring, the snow peaks. 

Was it the austere path, the difficulty in following it, or the 
unexpected doorway? To my eyes a silver glaze, delicate as the 
bloom on a grape, rested lightly over the enamelled colours of the 
valley. 
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TELLING THE TIME BY A 
DANDELION CLOCK 


O ur house in the Valley is made of natural polished wood, 
carved and fitted together. The gabled windows drip 
wooden icicles. Pots of scarlet geraniums line the flat part 
of the roof, which has a little raihng. Ruffled curtains hang on the 
outside of the windows. The house floats. It can be poled through 
the waten-vays of the Valley, canals, lakes, and the Jhelum River, 
and tied up under any willow we wish. A floating Hansel-and- 
Gretel cottage, with a catw'aik around it and a little gangplank— 
that is a Kashmiri houseboat from the outside. 

Inside are five main rooms, one behind the other, furnished 
with armchairs, walnut desks, whatnots, and so on, which the 
Valley craftsmen have patiently copied from imported picture 
magazines. Instead of walls in the living-room, there are shding 
windows with a view of water, willows, and snow peaks. The 
windows of the boat also serve a useful purpose. The little water 
boy, after dipping his pitchers into the lake, walks the catwalk and 
hands them in through the window for us to wash our hands. 

Our houseboat is called the Peony, Anchored alongside is the 
jailer, more modest kitchen boat where the boatman, Ghulam 
ohammed, and his family live. He is doleful and stooped and is 
e cook, coaxing from his small wood-burning stove delicious 
mMts and pastries. His wife buys the vegetables. They are paddled 
m er window every day on a slim curved boat called a shikara. 
mce she observes purdah^ or seclusion, all I know of her is a 
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languid arm, weighted by silver bracelets, that picks out cucumbers 
and tomatoes, and a firm voice that bargains to the last fourth of an 
anna. Our children, who have the run of the kitchen boat, report 
that she chews cloves and wears ‘bunches of silver bracelets’ tied 
to her ears, like the village women. 

The boatman’s older children are ‘staff’ or ‘crew’ (I am not 
sure whether the Peony is more house or boat), and the younger 
ones playmates. They dress in miniature smocks and trousers, but 
the boys wear black pointed pixie caps embroidered in gold, and 
the girls head-shawls with silver medallions hanging down their 
foreheads. Their father could not do without them to run errands, 
chop vegetables, hull rice; each child is necessary to the household. 
It is a real sacrifice to send the two brightest boys to the nearest 
village, Hazratbal, to learn reading and writing from an old maulvij 
a Muslim scholar. Every morning they trot off with wooden 
‘slates’, and when we walk in the village, we hear their voices from 
an upper storey window reciting lessons, usually passages from the 
Koran, by rote. 

The Peony is moored at Nageen, a lake that is small and oval¬ 
shaped, five miles by road from Srinagar. For several weeks, until 
the season for summer visitors began, ours and one other house¬ 
boat were the only ones here. Willows and chenary the Persian 
sycamore, grow along the banks. The many Persian things in the 
Valley, chenar^ lilacs that are bluer than ours, the pleasure gardens 
of Shalimar and Nishat, the poetry, and banquet food were left 
behind by the Mogul emperors, who loved to summer here. Not 
ten steps from the Peony is a cherry orchard in full blossom and a 
little beyond that a field of daisies, and a path that leads to the 
main road. 

In the heart of the lake is an underwater world of inverted snow 
mountains, green hills, and reeds, so fragile that anything can 
splinter it—the ducks that swim past morning and evening, a king¬ 
fisher flashing turquoise as it dives, even the small shikaras that 
rest on the water lightly as a flower petal. 

Over the shores of the lake is that ‘bloom’, a quality of the light, 
that softens and silvers trees, boats, reeds, whatever is between the 
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sharp ragged line of snows above and the trembling snows in the 
lake below. It is caused unmysteriously by vapour that rises day 
and night from the water. 

The water around the boat is so clear that we can see the water- 
weeds gently swaying, a forest for tiny spun-glass fish. The boat 
children have taught ours to catch them in their bare hands, using 
a pellet of dough for bait. After letting the fish swim for a while in 
an enamel wash basin, the children turn them back to their forest. 
Around the boat are bowl-shaped lotus leaves with a pearl of water 
in the centre of each, and waterlilies, and frogs, and butterflies, 
and dragonflies that swoop over the lake like winged needles, and 
always we can hear cicadas, but seldom see them. 

The children do not spend their time looking at the lake, as 
spring ripens into the heavy sweetness of the Kashmiri summer. 
With the boat children they make hollyhock ladies, and swing 
from a swing on a willow limb. They run a shop where twigs, 
cicadas’ cast-off skins, and chopped grass arranged in mounds, 
neatly as in the bazaar, are sold for pebble money. It is the favourite 
game of Ghulam’s fourteen-year-old daughter. She is a deaf-mute 
and childish; even after the others run away bored, she keeps on 
arranging the shop, making little noises in her throat. 

Here, the ‘useless’ members of a family, the feeble-minded or 

senile, are not sent away; they are pan of the family. In the kitchen 

boat next door is an old woman, a witch out of Grimms' Fairy 

Tales, whose nose and chin almost meet over a toothless mouth. 

Half bald, swathed in shawls, she sits in the doorway all day, 

watching the people go by and nibbling at platters of sweetmeats 

that will not hurt her gums. Her grown sons and their wives wait 

on her respectfully, and a circle of grandchildren squat around her 

because she likes company. She is just as interested in the shop 

as they arc, and watches breathlessly as the children haggle over 

the price of a tw'ig. She had to cackle invitations to our children 

for several days before they got up the courage to join the circle 
around her. 

Another character out of Grimms\ an ogre, moved into the 
cherry orchard when the petals snowed to the ground and green 
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fruit hung on the trees. He wove a hutch of branches to sleep in, 
and tied to the trees ropes from which dangle rags and tin cans 
full of stones. All day he makes war on greedy birds and children. 
When they come, he pulls a master rope that sets the rags dancing 
and cans rattling, and they flee with excited twitterings. Such old 
men work for almost no wages, and every orchard owner in the 
Valley has hired one to guard the fruit crop. The children do not 
know that our old man is a friend in disguise. He has already told 
me, through the boatman, not to buy in the market when cherries 
are ripe. He will sell them to us ‘much cheaper’. Selling a little 
fruit on the side is one of the few perquisites of his job. 

The children come to like the old man too, but not the little boy 
who lives down the lane. He is an apprentice or general handyman 
to the sycesy or grooms, who rent us horses to ride every morning. 
As soon as they have led the horses to the boat, they troop off to 
the cigarette stall on the main road, the one next to the shop where 
we rent bicycles. The little boy has orders to stay with the horses 
and cut willow switches if they are baulky. He is not in love with 
his work and does not, as we do, look at yellow wheatfields doned 
with scarlet poppies, or villagers tamping earth walls, or into 
courtyards where the women are hulling rice and weaving reeds 
into matting, or men scooping muck out of the lake bottom to put 
on the floating gardens. (They are made of matted reeds and really 
float. You can buy them at so many rupees a yard and tow them 
home with you.) He keeps asking ‘What o’clock eez eet?’ because 
at eleven, to his relief, we ride back to the boat. 

Every day he takes some small thing, ours or the boatman’s, 
whatever will fit under his smock. The angry boatman sends 
Aziza, the oldest child, to the hut of the boy’s widowed mother 
to retrieve the missing toy, saucepan, or sweater. Each time the boy 
only shrugs and smiles winsomely, as though to say, ‘Allah alone 
decides the success of all ventures.’ For himself, he repents only 
being caught. 

After we come back from riding, callers begin to come, whole 
fleets of them. The flower boat, like a floating bowl, full of daffodils, 
bluebells, iris, and sometimes lilics-of-thc-valley with the roots 
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wrapped in moss. For a few annas a day the Peony can be turned 
into a garden. Pir the Candy Man has a red tin trunk amidships, 
loaded with peppermints and fudge which, he says, ‘a missionary 
lady’ taught him to make. And there are sellers of shawls, em¬ 
broideries, car\’ed desks, papiermachc boxes, furs, jewellery, 
carpets, toy houseboats, all the hand-made things the Valley is 
famous for. They keep coming, although we never buy anything 
except flowers and candy and toy houseboats. We have told them 
we prefer to see the things in their workshops in Srinagar, not only 
because we want to sec how the things are made, but because we 
love the boat ride to the city. 

It takes an hour in a taxi-s/;/^<ir<2. Ours is the Evening Rose, 
which like all izui-shikaras is canopied and has a scarlet-embroid¬ 
ered divan w’here we sit. The paddles are heart-shaped, and the 
men sing as they paddle, Persian and Kashmiri songs, and songs 
about us. We understand only the words, lady sahib^ which is one 
of my new titles, and husoor, ‘exalted one’, which does for either 
my husband or me, and your lordship. The Evening Rose skims 
over canals, under arched bridges, and past islands to the Jhelum 
and ‘the city of seven bridges’. 

Srinagar looks somewhat like a medieval European city. Four- 

and five-storey houses rise sheer from the river banks, old and 

solid, with a faint green patina of moss, as though they had caught 

some of the colour from the river. At their feet are houseboats, 

both those of summer visitors and smaller ones with straw roofs 

that villagers live in, cargo barges loaded with timber and gravel, 

and the little shikaras that people use here, like legs and bicycles, 
to get about. 

The Evening Rose pulls up to a landing where women are wash¬ 
ing clothes and fish. We climb a long flight of stone steps, and 
egin to wander through crooked streets. On each side are work- 
s ops where smiths hammer, men paint kingfishers on papier- 
mac e vases, and men and boys sit in a circle embroidering. Here, 
nee ework is considered far too skilled and delicate to be entrusted 
to women and I myself mend the rips in the houseboat pillows to 

e amazement of the boat people. Vendors shout, shopkeepers 
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endlessly rearrange and count the goods on the shelves, but many 
men stand on the street comers to gossip and smoke hookahs. 

A Muslim woman shrouded in a burqa drifts past like a Hallow¬ 
e’en ghost, and I wonder what she is thinking. How would it feel 
always to look at the world through two net-covered eyeholes 
knowing you are, in effect, invisible? A high caste Brahmin woman 
walks by, wearing a long purple gown and white wimple and 
delicate air much, I imagine, like Chaucer’s Wyf of Bath. All this 
would seem familiar to the Wyf of Bath—the back streets, the 
artisans and idlers, that villager who is dictating a letter to a pro¬ 
fessional letter-writer, the blind musician playing a kind of oboe, 
the holy man daubed with mud, the pickpockets, touts, and the 
fortune teller coming towards us, rearranging his face into what 
he thinks is a mysterious smile at once acute and penetrating. 

We run away from the fortune-teller, crossing one of the seven 
bridges, to a more open part of town. There are parks here, and 
Kashmiri cottages that lean tipsily to one side, and English- 
looking half-timbered houses where English flowers, delphinium, 
snapdragon, and bleeding heart still grow. 

It is four o’clock, time to meet friends at the India Coffee House 
on the Bundy or river embankment, where we will step into another 
world. Prakash who runs a photo supply store will be there, and 
Sahni the London Times correspondent, and Alaini w'ho works at 
the Kashmir radio station, and Bedi who knows more about Eng¬ 
lish literature than we do. They invite us to the Amar Singh Club 
this evening, because it is Tombola night. Tombola is Bingo, and 
played in English. At the club, if you shut your eyes and only 
listen to the voices speaking in English about cricket scores, the 
H bomb, and the Italian movie Bitter Rice now showing at the 
cinema in Srinagar, you would not imagine yourself among Indians 
on the roof of India. 

The summer visitors have begun to trickle into the Valley. Each 
day another houseboat glides into one of the ‘slips’, an indentation 
in the lake bank which hugs three sides of the boat, beside usr 
the Flower Garden^ the Monarchy the King's Palace, the Lancashire 
which we are to move into next week, and from which we will 
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have our only adventure in Kashmir. Two missionaries reser\’ed 
the Peony months ago, and Ghulam received a letter that they are 
definitely coming. 

The swimming boat has anchored in the middle of Nageen, like 
a Noah’s Ark with tea tables, dressing-rooms, diving boards, and 
inner tubes for children to swim in. A festival takes place at the 
big mosque in Hazratbal. Vendors set up stalls in the forecourt, 
you can hardly make your way through the crowds of men, women, 
and children. A hair of the Prophet’s beard, inside a vial, is dis¬ 
played, the Prime Minister of Kashmir gives the sermon, the 
people chant the responses, the lines of men at prayer rise and 
bend over like wheat when the wind blows. Aziza, who took us 
there, dutifully explains, ‘This court is for men praying, this one 
for women,’ but his eyes are all the time looking at the fur caps, 
vests, and candy for sale. 

‘A joyous land where waters gush and fruit trees grow,’ the 
country to which the Pied Piper led the children of Hamelin—that 
is what the Valley of Kashmir is like to our children. And to us 
too, when we look with only one eye; the eye that smiles, and 
delights in what is beautiful, pretty, diverting, absurd. But if we 
cover that eye and look out of the other, the eye that weeps, we see 
something else. Too many men who are thin and work hard for 
very little, or, worse, cannot find work to do. Women who run 
fast along the road to old age, because they too work hard and 
have borne too many children. Children who cannot be children 
for long, for too young they will have to do the work of men and 
women. We can see that all the beaut>', which nature has splashed 
recklessly over Kashmir, will not fill one single rice platter tonight. 
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O ur adventure started when Jamini lost her camel. 

It was part of a set of wooden animals, with an ele¬ 
phant, humped bullock, peacock, and tiger, made in 
Delhi and brightly lacquered. She asked Subhana, who was the 
owner of the Lancashirey where we were now living, to find it for 


her, ‘quick as you can please!’ Then she went on playing with 
Khaji, his little daughter. 

‘Jamini! Find that camel for yourself!’ her father called and 
muttered to himself, ‘Very bad for children, this being waited on 
hand and foot.’ 

That evening Subhana mentioned Pahalgam again; he had been 
talking about Pahalgam ever since we met him. It was a village in 
the mountains where summer visitors went to ‘trek’ when July 
brought heat and mosquitoes to the Valley. ‘This is Jime, too early 
in the season,’ we had countered so far without enthusiasm, think¬ 
ing of all the small children we had. 

Trekking, called ‘packing in’ in California, means to travel by 
foot or horse to places reached only by trails and footpaths. In 
California you usually carry your own food and gear (‘back pack¬ 
ing’), but in the Himalayas you are expeacd to hire porters, 
ponies, and pony drivers. Now, thousands of Indians, Tibetans, 
and tribcspeople walk the Himalayan trails every day, to carry 
goods to market, make pilgrimages, attend festivals, visit friends 
or go shopping in another valley. But that is only getting from one 
place to another, not trekking. One treks for pleasure, and we told 
Subhana it would be the opposite with small children. 
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Subhana then suggested that we camp and described the beauty 
of the pine trees and streams at Pahalgam. \X’e began to think it 
might be good for the children to rough it for a time, to sleep on 
the ground, haul water and gather firewood, eat plain food, and 
learn to saddle their own horses. My husband told Subhana that 
we would leave, as soon as Subhana made all the necessary 
arrangements. 

Other boatmen had only to snap their fingers to make things 
happen. You wanted a doonga, or picnic boat, in an hour, or to see 
a pewter samovar worked with flowers such as Valley people used, 
or to examine shah tooshy a cloth like fine wool woven of birds’ 
feathers. Other boatmen never changed expression. \X'ithout 
moving from the kitchen boat (although you noticed small boys 
scurr>’ing around in the background), they produced the doonga, 
samovar, or shah toosh. 

But Subhana, who had many admirable qualities, like honesty, 

made arrangements as I make them, with pain and anxiety. \X'hen 

we asked him to find a pewter samovar, he had wrung his hands 

and told us to drive to Sopor village where they were made. 

Somehow this endeared him to us. But we doubted whether he 

could arrange a camping trip before we had to leave the V'alley, 

especially when he stopped talking about Pahalgam altogether. 

Then one day he announced, ‘Everyt’ing ready, huzoor.’ He 

to go a day ahead by bus. We were to follow in the car with 

aji, bedding, salt, and many things from the houseboat Subhana 

packed in boxes. ‘Lucky, we have only a few winter clothes,’ my 

us and said, and can wear them up.’ The car was too full to hold 
even a suitcase. 

Villages, rice fields, orchards dropped away as the car climbed 
e mountain. The air became clear and hard as cr>'stal, every 

H' . ^ standing out in glittering green hardness. 

^ ig er, we saw no one on the road except a family of tribespcople 
nving their long-haired goats down to summer pasture. Both 
en an women wore simple belled gowms that crossed over in the 
m fashion, and the women’s heavy necklaces were 

® e o Edward VII rupees. Khaji and our little girls looked 
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enviously at the children packed into panniers on the baggage 
ponies. 

Pahalgam was one street long, lined with grain stores and camp¬ 
ing supply shops. These catered not only for summer visitors, but 
for pilgrims who start here for the diffi cult climb to the sacred 
Cave of Amamath, dedicated to Shiva, and to travellers bound for 
Ladakh, the Tibetan district of Kashmir. 

To one side of the village was a rushing river, the Liddar, broad 
and shallow here, and studded with rocks. To the other side was a 
steep hill where a few tents perched on a narrow ledge. With their 
curved roofs scalloped at the edges, they resembled tents in 
medieval battle scenes more than the prosaic tents at home. 

Probably one of them was ours. Subhana might be watching 
from the ledge, ready to boil water for tea when he saw us. We 
could not see him anywhere. A crowd gathered around the car, 
men from the supply shops to offer tents, grooms leading horses, 
sellers of homespun blankets called puttooy and a man who had a 
garage for rent. Apparently here, as in the Valley, one did not leave 
a car in the open in case tyres, petrol, hub caps, and so on were 
stolen. 

T hope Subhana has made tea,* my husband said. T’m frozen. 
We might have to move the tent, though. That ledge looks steep 
for children—they might slip off.’ 

‘Better than the river, John. If the children ever fell in there-’ 

Still, the few tents by the river were gay and charming in the sun, 
while the ones on the ledge seemed dark and damp under the pines. 

Subhana, looking harassed, suddenly appeared beside us. He 
gruffly ordered the crowd away. We asked where the tent was. 
‘Here,’ he said, pointing to a small army of men and boys weighted 
under tentpoles, canvas, and ropes. I almost blurted out, ‘Why 
isn’t the tent pitched already?’ when I remembered that we liked 
Subhana precisely because he was different from the wily type of 
boatman, who would have had both tent and tea ready by this 
time. 

At the head of the valley rose a grass-covered knoll with trees. 
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We decided to camp there. Some more men, carrying string beds, 
sofa and easy chairs to match, dining table, and much other furni¬ 
ture, staggered over to Subhana’s tent army. My husband asked 
what they were for. ‘For tent,’ Subhana said, politely omitting ‘of 
course.’ My husband sent away all the furniture, except the string 
beds. ‘Can’t sleep on the ground,’ he said. ‘It’s hardly thawed.’ 

The climb to the knoll was steep, but the view from the top was 
worth the trouble—blue sky, pine trees on the mountains, the tips 
of the snow peaks and below, the pointed roofs of the tents and the 
river white and milky-green. 

Feeling heartened we rolled up our sleeves for the business of 
setting up camp, and told the eager children that jobs would be 
given them as they turned up. 

But what could we do? The nventy porters were the only ones 
who understood the tent. Tents, rather. There were three: a 
house-sized one for my husband and me, a smaller plain one for 
the children, and a tiny one for the ‘kitchen’, where Subhana and 
Khaji were to sleep. The back of our tent extended to form a little 
room into which two men we had not noticed before began carry¬ 
ing wash stands and towel racks. My husband said, ‘Well, let’s 
gather some wood and fetch the water. It’s getting late.’ 

Subhana now introduced to us a small boy from the village. 
It seemed we had hired him to fetch wood and water and do chores 
like washing the dishes. Subhana himself built a stove out of a 
rusty sheet of iron balanced on three rocks at the opening of his 

lent, laid a fire, boiled tea, and expected us to admire the view 
while he cooked dinn er, 

Don t you just love camping?’ Jamini asked her sisters enthu¬ 
siastically. We were eating a four-course dinner on a tablecloth 
spread on the ground, with silverware and English china Subhana 
dug out of his boxes. The setting sun seemed to set fire to the snow 
peaks. Later, the children lifted wondering faces to the black sky 
and to the stars caught in the pine branches above the tent. ‘It 
ooks as if you could touch them!’ they said, and mischievously 
to me, ‘Please pick a star for us.’ 

That was the last time we saw stars over Pahalgam. Next day 
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the sky was grey and overcast when we mounted horses to ride up 
the valley. 

The trail led past tumbledown farmhouses and walls, and fields 
clawed out of the mountain side. The Valley people were poor, 
but these people were poorer. One famil y lived in a hole in the 
ground, with flat stones for a roof. But the people rarely showed 
themselves. They were hovering over their fires in a state as near 
hibernation as cold and hunger allowed. Sometimes, attracted by 
the sound of horses’ hoofs, a man shivered in his doorway a 
moment, holding his shawl tighdy about him. 

This was the trail to Tibet. Grooms’ shouts, smell of dung 
smoke, ring of hoofs on stone. I could almost believe that we were 
going to Ladakh, and behind me the porters and ponies carrying 
luggage and fodder for the whole pack train. 

A shower of pebbles on my head ended this daydream. Pebbles 
beat on my shoulders and then my back, because instinctively I 
crouched over Junda on the saddle in front of me. Hail! Hailstones 
as big as marbles. The grooms draped a part of their shawls over 
us, and we rode slowly, hail bouncing off the shawls. When the 
hailstones grew big as agates, we took shelter imder some trees 
until the storm passed. The grooms leaned against the horses’ 
flanks to keep warm. 

That night, late, it began to rain. 

Rain fell all the ne.xt day. We could not see the village or the 
river below; only the sound of the river to remind us that it was 
there. We carried one of the children’s beds into the big tent and 
pushed it next to the others to form an island. We told Subhana to 
move into the children’s tent, so that he and Khaji would not have 
to sleep on the wet ground in the kitchen tent. Subhana would 
have refused to do anything so unservantly, except for his 
daughter’s wellbeing. 

Our family spent the whole day on the island, where Subhana 
continued to serve four-course meals on a tablecloth spread over the 
blankets. That night, although the five of us were packed like 
spoons in a box, I was glad of the warmth of the children’s bodies. 
The air grew colder by the hour. 
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Next day, we were inhabiting a true island. An inch of water 
lapped the bed-legs. I have read about and seen with pity whole 
families who had to stay in bed like this, in the daytime, to keep 
warm, but I did not imagine that ours would be one of them. Yet 
we wallowed in luxury compared to Subhana. All day he perched 
on two stones above the flood, and stoked the fire which he moved, 
smoke and all, inside the kitchen tent. He set up stepping stones 
and crawled crabwise around the tent, coughing because the smoke 
followed wherever he went. 

He stubbornly refused to simplify our meals, except to omit the 
fish course and after-dinner savoury. Khaji squatted on two rocks 
beside him in the kitchen. We begged her to join us but, like a 
dutiful Indian daughter, she insisted on sharing her father’s 
misery. Finally he had to order her to climb on the island to get 
warm. 

It was a continent to the four children, who explored a changing 
topography of hills and valleys. Only once my husband’s good 
nature cracked, ‘Ouch! My legs—get off!’ and once he smothered 
a groan when a small head upset a teacup down his front. Both he 
and I held cups of tea in our hands all day for warmth. 

The rain beat on the tent roof like a drum. We were almost 
certain the water was rising. It seemed higher each time we took 
turns, barefooted, with trouser legs rolled up, to ferry one child 
or another to the small room at the back of the tent. Scooping a 
handful of crumbs out of the bed, my husband said, ‘I wish we 
could go back to Srinagar—I’m even more worried about Subhana 
than the children—his clothes have been wet all day.’ Still, wc 
could not leave. Even if we w’ere to load the car in the downpour, 
the road would be dangerously slippery from mud and perhaps 
washed out in places. 

On the fourth day it was still raining. A wind rose and pushed 
icy hands into every corner of the tent, down our collars, up our 
sleeves and finally, shrieking with fury, tried to rip the tent from 
Its moorings. My husband, Subhana, and I, three mariners lashed 

y spray, clung to the masts as the ropes groaned and the canvas 
bellied in the direction of Tibet. 
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W-hat would you have done if the wind had blown the tent 
away?’ I asked my husband later, as we were rubbing circulation 
back into our hands and feet. 

‘Hung on and gotten a free ride to Tibet.’ (So John has fantasies 
about going to Tibet too!) 

The fifth and last day I awoke to quiet, a stillness so immense it 
seemed to absorb even the sound of our breathing. I opened the 
tent flaps. Snow! Snow drifting down like petals on to a white 
knoll, a white valley, on pine trees heavy with white drifts. Falling 
snow- 

Snowflakes fell on the rough dark wool of my jacket, their six- 
pointed perfection, delicate as the hairs on a moth’s antenna. 
I remembered something. Holding my sleeve carefully, I went 
back into the tent where the others were still asleep. I hoped the 
snowflakes would not melt too quickly inside the tent, and spoil 
my little joke. (There was no possibility of this, because it was as 
cold inside the tent as out.) The children had rarely ever seen 
snow. I shook them awake, ‘See! I picked some stars. So there!’ 

The Valley seemed more than ever silver and green, tranquil 
and gentle, after the camping trip. Soon we would have to go 
from the Valley, and not long after that, from India. I felt sad. 

But there was not much time to indulge sadness. The car had 
to be sold, farewell parties attended, presents bought for relatives 
at home, the things we no longer needed divided among the boat 
people. 

One day Sundaram, a young army officer, drove away in the car. 
It was no longer ours. My feelings surprised me because I had 
never felt sentimental about cars before, only about horses and 
ships. But this car had been house, home, restaurant, nursery— 
and seven-league boots that carried us to places in India where 
travellers with children dared not even dream of going; at times, 
it had been a prison. No yacht could have been more self-con¬ 
tained, no rajah’s elephant more admired on its progress down the 
road. The last we saw of it was the dustcloud and now, even that 
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seemed like a pet, the shaggy yellow dog who refuses to stay home 
when the family goes out. 

As though to set a seal of reality on our coming departure \vc 
received a letter. A friend was waiting to say good-bye to us in 
Bombay. 

‘And to do this,’ Nath Pai wrote, ‘I am staying out of jail.’ 

It was a typically Indian situation. Nath’s political group was 
going to protest against the Bombay government’s plan to remove 
price controls on rice, ‘for food prices will rise far beyond the 
means of the poor.’ The group therefore planned to w’rite a public 
letter to the authorities saying that, on a certain day, they would 
raid a certain warehouse, sei2e the rice, and distribute it to the 
poor. On that day, the government, in rum, would station police¬ 
men before the W'arehouse. As each ‘raider’ crossed an imaginary 
line, he—or she—would be arrested and put in jail. ‘In this way 
we shall embarrass the government, we hope, and rouse public 
opinion against such infamy!’ 

This jail-going is part of a technique of resistance developed by 
the revered Gandhi, who called it salyagrahoy or non-violent 
non-co-operation^ or truth force. Gandhi emphasized that the 
saiyagrahi must first cleanse his heart of hatred towards his enemy, 
and then oppose him steadfastly, without injuring him by thought 
or deed—although in practice, since human beings are what they 
are, this sometimes breaks down. 

‘A friend will go to jail on the day I am supposed to,’ Nath Pai’s 
letter ended. ‘And I will offer myself for arrest a few days after 
that. But I cannot postpone going to jail forever, so come soon!’ 
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T he journey from Amritsar to Srinagar, in a sense, marked 
the end of our car travel in India. At the time I did not 
thin k of it as an end of anything, so I never paused to say 
with amazement, ‘Why, this is the last time we haul baggage into 
a travellers* resthouse,’ or ‘Now, this very minute, I am marketing 
for onions in a village bazaar for the last time* 

If I had been alert, I would have seen the simple little jobs that 
made up our life on the road flash a sudden unexpected silver, like 
those iridescent butterflies which at first sight are common blues 
and blacks. Childishly I would have tried to net those moments as 
they flew past with the phrase, ‘for the last time.* 


From the day our aeroplane soared out of the Valley imtil our 
ship sailed from Bombay I would be thinking, ‘I am seeing this— 
and this—and this—for the last time.’ Perhaps it was only a 
way of saying good-bye, like signing an invisible certificate of de¬ 
parture. 

Or was it an attempt to cheat time a little? There are intervals 
during a journey when a traveller longs to slow certain passing 
moments, to seize them, and preserve them in his memory, 
especially the few days before he leaves for home. And an incanta¬ 
tion, like my ‘for the last time’, actually seems to arrest the flow 
of time. The sights and soimds one has grown used to suddenly 
jump out of their accustomed places and stand before one in 
iridescent clarity. The traveller can finger them, turn them over, 
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and fix their shape, colour, and texture in his mind, and so keep 
them forever. 

Our last view of the Valley was from the aeroplane. The pilot 
had mentioned beforehand that he would circle the Valley twice. 
He banked the plane steeply, the linle square window at my 
shoulder was filled with the Valley’s green and silver. 

It was noon. No shadows; only hills, fields, trees flattened into 
a pattern of sunlit greens broken by the silver of the lakes. Yellow- 
green of bamboo, black-green of chenar and poplar in full leaf, 
luminous green of rice. The lakes were pieces of silver cloth, un¬ 
evenly rippled as though handw'oven, and at the edges the silver 
threads unravelled into streams and canals. 

The aeroplane spiralled higher. In one mighty leap it vaulted 
the ring of snow we had laboured for several days to cross. 

For mile on mile the plane flew abreast of the Himalayas, an 
endless line of jagged white peaks. It was good to see the Himalayas 
like this, rather than in disjointed sections from the ground. I 
looked at them. ‘For the last time-’ 

The pilot turned a corner and flew southwards. The Ganges 

plains hung under the plane’s wing. Breathless before the rains, 

they were brown, bleached almost to yellow by a ferocious sun. 

Fields, roads, mud pellets that meant a village and thousands of 

people. Feathers of dust rising from a plough, a cart, perhaps bare 
feet. 

Fasten seat belts.’ ‘No smoking please.’ 

Elearically lit messages blinked from the front of the plane. 
A cluld screamed from the sudden pain in his ears. A woman 
^tc ed behind her veil, and her husband shouted for a paper bag. 

e white-coated young man who had plied passengers during the 
*n j bags, sympathy, tea, and picture magazines, 

called out,‘Delhi airport!’ 


fa plane, wave on wave of heat beat against our 

CCS. ot a heat related to weather, but more akin to the manu- 
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factured heat of a ship’s engine room. Someone said^ ‘Heavens^ 
117 degrees in the shade!’ 

The heat was not even uncomfortable at first, but rather 
exhilarating. I felt myself float rather than walk to the Terminal 
Building, to the airport limousine that deposited us on a pave¬ 
ment in Delhi, to a horse-drawn tanga that tipped perilously 
under its load of children and baggage, and finall y to what used 
to be a maharajah’s town house. 

It was now a hostel for government employees. The lawns 
were burnt brown by the sun and covered with ‘hutments’—rows 
of hollow concrete cubes joined end to end. We were grateful that 
friends had arranged for us to have a cube to ourselves in crowded 
Delhi, but I wondered how we would ever get to sleep in that 
kiln-like atmosphere. The servant said in sign language that the 
string beds propped against the walls would be carried outdoors 
at night. 

Ail Delhi, all India, was sleeping outdoors now. The homeless 
curled up on pavements or bare ground; others, on string beds 
they dragged to the road outside their doorways; the fortunate, on 
flat rooftops or in inner courtyards. 

From dusk on, the grounds outside our hutment resembled an 
outdoor hospital ward. Family beds were pushed together with 
isolated bachelor beds in between. No spinster beds; the few single 
women in government service lived with families, friends, or in 
hostels of their own. 

Ours was a noisy ward. People coughed, spat, scratched. Some¬ 
one was always getting up to drink water from the porous jars the 
servants had placed earlier on the hutment steps. A child cried 
out fitfully, and a father or mother rose on one elbow to fan him 
back to sleep. But the noise did not matter, it was too hot to sleep 
anyway. 

Hour after hour the stars danced their stately sarabande across 
the sky, joined later by an old withered moon. To us, people from 
a more northerly climate where so much of life is lived under a 
roof, there was a particular excitement in watching the sky through 
a whole night like this. 
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Our nearly ended journey seemed to recede so that I saw it as 
from a great distance, as though it were already over. Like the 
stars it passed before me in slow procession and slipped off the 
edge of a mysterious horizon. Its pattern and movement became 
clear for the first time. I thought I knew now what that journey 
was and what it was not. 

The way we had had to travel—in a car, with children—had 

shaped the journey. We had travelled widely, rather than delved 

deeply. To delve deeply, I knew that one had to live in a village, 

wear villagers’ clothes, eat their food, think their thoughts, follow 

their ways. We had not been able to become part of Indian life or 

of any Indian community, even for a short time. We had camped 

on the borders, like gipsies. Aloving from place to place we 

came, like gipsies, to belong above all to the road, our guiding- 
thread. 

The road had determined what we did, and that was to look. 
More than anything, the road was a place to look from. There may 
be better ways to know India—one might work there, live in a 
village, learn the language, go to school—but no way is more 
delightful than looking, I am sure of that. 

India is rewarding to look at, even those many times when the 
ooking is painful and one would far rather turn one’s eyes away, 
flours, vastness and variety of the land, its very e.xcessiveness; 
diversity of peoples, their appearance and ways, the works of their 
hands—a hundred years would be too short to look one’s fill. 

n those nights at the Delhi hutment the air pressed like a goose- 
own quilt. Only a little before dawn a faint freshness charged the 
air and one slept. One did not sleep for long, though. All the 
c ren of all the outdoor wards awoke at the same time, giggling, 
quarrelling, crying. One climbed tiredly and laboriously 
out o epths of sleep, up and up an endless ladder, towards a pin- 
pomt of molten light, ‘Another hot day!’ 

he monsoon had already broken in the South. At this moment 
ahl rainclouds were moving north at their usual pace of 
we miles an hour. They would reach Delhi in another 

e sun burned to ashes any ambition except to sink into a 
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chair under a whirling ceiling fan. It was work to summon a tonga 
and clop to a restaurant three times a day; work, to call on Govindra 
Travel Agents and arrange passage home; work, even to make 
farewell visits to friends. 

For die last time. Women in candy-coloured skirts and gauzy 
stoles. Men in turbans, fezes, fur caps. Street jewellers who 
strung necklaces with their fingers and toes. The puffed-out ch^ks 
of coppersmiths at their blowpipes. The arc of a redhot horseshoe 
on the anvil. Black smoke from a factory smoke stack. Naan baked 
in a pottery um. The scale-model symmetry of New Delhi, 
redolent of hot asphalt and concrete. The sun lighting a gold nose- 
stud on brown skin in Old Delhi, silver anklets. The onion dome 
of a mosque silhouetted against an orange sunset sky. Refugees 
and beggars, their eyes and clutching hands, their voices moaning, 

‘Ma, ma-* and words that meant, ‘You are my father and 

mother! For the love of God, give.’ Herds of goats, camels crossing 
the sands. The river Jumna, the river Ganges. Brown fields, 
flat-roofed mud houses, plumes of dust. All that is North India, 
for the last time. 

From the air one could discern the true character of the Deccan 
plateau. Grey-black rock, blue in certain lights, sparingly coated 
with earth. Parched and dead, only the rains could bring that 
earth to life. 

A quick glimpse of green, cool to the eyes, as the plane skated 
over the forests of the Western Ghats. A few minutes later, it sank 
to the runway of Santa Cruz International Airport. We were in 
Bombay. 

The Juhu hotel closed its hospitable arms around us for the 
last time, and, neither too early nor too late, the rains began to fall. 
Guests, children, servants ran outdoors with mouths and hands 
open to catch the first drops, like children at home when the 
first snow falls. One could almost hear the glad cry rising from 
thousands of villages, ‘This year, God willing, the harvest will be 
good-’ 

To the tattoo of rain on umbrellas and pavemeuts we walked 
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Bombay City on last-minute errands, and Nath Pai, still out of jail, 
shared our big black umbrella. 

The taxi was waiting to drive us out of the hotel gate. 

For the last time. The beach and red tiled roofs of Juhu. Parting 
salutes of the fat cook, Joseph, Rama the sweeper, the washerman. 
Madame and Auntie dabbing their eyes and waving diminutive 
chiffon handkerchiefs. Crowds of office workers running to catch 
the train at Santa Cruz. The shanty town, the refugees’ clearing, 
miles of tenements. Hornby Road, clang of a street-car bell, gaudy 
billboards. People streaming down the street. Cars, buses, bicycles. 
A beggar whose torso rested on a small wheeled platform instead 
of legs, pushing himself down the street. Policemen in red turbans 
pirouetting on pedestals. 

‘Irene, we’re at the dockyards already.’ 


The ship’s warning gong clanged harshly in the lounge where 

lea and tiny iced cakes were being ser\ed, and a string quartet 

played behind potted rubber plants. ‘All ashore that’s going 
asho-o-ore!’ 

Nath Pai joined the white-dressed men and 5ar/cd women walk¬ 
ing down the gangplank to the pier. Garlanded, wc leaned on the 
railings and tried to find him in the crowd, casually at first, and 

t^en, as the ship drew away from the pier, more and more 
anxiously. 


Indian voices called back and forth across the widening strip of 
water, weaving a frail garland that would hold together a moment 
ongcr those on ship and those on shore. There was a little sigh 
o wind and rain began to fall. The garland of sound snapped and 
seemed to trail away in the water. 

The crowd fled for shelter, except one man who ran to the end 
T climbed on top of a crate. ‘There he is—look, 

V h crate!’ We climbed quickly to the ship's 

g ^t deck, an uncovered one, where rain fell on us too. 

^ ^ny figure waving toothpick arms became more than Nath 
^ one. It was everyone we had seen, or talked to, or known in 
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India, friends with names, and hundreds of nameless, the people 
we had shared the road with. The figure remained in sight a few 
seconds more, became a white speck, and melted away. 

Half my mind turned westward towards home and was glad, but 
the other half was trying to keep in sight the grey shape that was 
India in the rain. My husband said as he always does, ‘Why can’t 
you ever remember to carry a handkerchief?’ Then he pushed his 
own into my hand, because the wetness on my face seemed to be 
a mixture of rain and tears. 
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